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NATIONALIZATION OF LUMBER INTERESTS. 
ty; 
bor That every phase of the lumber business is closely country rose the cry of ‘‘lumber trust!’’—a_ trust 
api \\ and inseparably linked with every other phase of it composed of 30,000 individual manufacturers, about 
Ar \ : was demonstrated conclusively this week by the utter- the same number of retail dealers, and many thousands 
\ ) ances and actions of those in attendance at the eighth of wholesalers each one striving in his own way to ad- 
3 ) annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ vance his personal fortunes! One-third of the manu- 
va — Association. Lumbermen of the country are being drawn facturing interests—volume of product considered—was 
oo ii together by mutuality of interests and codrdinance of represented at the New Orleans meeting this week 
- plans. These. influences are broadening all of those upon Few of the men in attendance within the last four 
a | \ whom they bear. years have escaped the odium of being identified with 
) ~~ = At the inception of the lumber industry the individual the alleged trust. At first an indifferent shrug of the 
nu- | . : : : , ; ses : 
fix- I, bs labored for himself; he was succeeded by the firm which, shoulder was the only sign of recognition given. Later 
— Ea in turn, was merged into the corporation. Individuals, they remonstrated quizzically, then impatiently and vehe- 
ern, . firms and corporations of certain localities discovered they mently denied the unfounded charges. Their indifference, 
- mJ were confronted by similar problems and conditions and, uneconcern and irritation alike proved unavailing. 
| SZ, EZ where interests merged and mingled, joined forces to The unjustifiable charges made against lumbermen have 
tA ALZSE solve or improve. The originator of the association idea been fruitful of one result. They have brought the lum- 
NS — had little conception of the magnificent growth it has bermen together. The ensuing unification and solidifica- 
} = = attained. Few of those who are now engaged in carrying tion are commendable from every viewpoint. 
N BEA it on realize its trend. The public, if inclined to be fair and just, will be 
well A glimmer of its magnificent and splendid possibilities informed of the real status of the lumber trade and of 
tion | fr was vouchsafed those who attended the eighth annual the impossibility of securing unity of action with regard 
il il meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- to values, the popular: conception of the object of all 
ee A. ciation at New Orleans this week. The proceedings of association work. This is a good thing in itself, if not 
~ SS the meeting constitute the evidence of the awakening of a great one, but it is insignificant when contrasted with 
[=== the lumber trade, and not the awakening only but the the practical strides taken. 
= unification of it. Lumbermen of prominence from all see- Lumbermen propose to work together to acquire and 
|= tions, save the far Northeast, participated in its delibera- disseminate information relating to practical handling of 
—S tions. They are men who guide the destinies of great forest wealth of the country. Heretofore there has been 
-= commercial enterprises; they are men of proven knowl- little if any codperation along this line. Forestry, reaf- 
a edge and courage, their foree and judgment are evidenced _forestation, utilization and all of the related subjects 
re by their achievements in the realms of commercial and are to be treated and tested broadly and impartia!ly. 
civic life. These men were brought together not by The lumbermen have been brought together, have arranged 
—— reason of any prospect of immediate personal benefit, not to put their mighty shoulders under the wheel of progress 
eS to advance any idea for the betterment of sectional con- and move it many stages nearer the goal of their desire, 
* 4 ditions, but rather without any other motive than to the mecca of their ambition. This was not done with 
contribute of their information, knowledge and time to a fanfare of trumpets but quietly and orderly as business 
the upbuilding of the lumber trade. For a half century men set about the accomplishment of results. 
—S=—_=_ the lumbermen of the United States were content to pro- The character of the New Orleans meeting marks the 
y, —_ duce lumber, to sell it to whoever cared to buy, under dawn of a new epoch in commercial affairs. If the de- 
— such conditions and restrictions as the buyer elected to liberations there bear fruits in any manner equal to the 
= impose. They were the vanguard of civilization, clearing fair promise the blossoms held the trade will take its 
} | the land for the settler, disposing of their product to the proper place in the commerce of the country. 
| best advantage possible under the circumstances, stoically At the meeting men recognized as authorities spoke 
| bearing the burden of the vanguard. to men of practical experience, counseled, advised, recom- 
Within the last decade many lumbermen, owners of mended, The men of experience, upon whom rests the 
timber lands, were given an earnest of the reward which burden of accomplishment, listened attentively, their 
| their perseverance, patience and courage so well merited, interest manifested by an occasional outburst of applause 
| a moderate return on their heavy investments of time, when a keynote was struck. Of the many pertinent 























money and the proper employment of dearly acquired 
It seems strange indeed that with the 
modicum of reward should have come a 
mountain of reproach. Throughout the 
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subjects treated volumes have been and other volumes 
could be written. 
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Why Are You Contented 


with high rates or indefinite future dividends when the 


Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters 








returned to members last year dividends amounting to 


$157,623.71 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,500,000.00 





Total saving to members over - - 
Total losses paid nearly - - - - 


Membership comprises over 250 of the best saw mill plants in 
the country. For a list of these members and other information 


ADDRESS 


HARRY RANKIN & CO., AttyinFact 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
H. B. CLARK, Portland, Oregon, Pacific Coast Representative. 





BEECH FLOORING 


AND CAN SHIP PROMPTLY 


Mixed carloads made up of Maple, Beech and Oak 
Flooring and Hardwood Lumber. 





We are Headquarters for 


MICHIGAN HARD MAPLE LUMBER 


in all thicknesses. 


JAMES D. LACEY. 


ARE 


312 Hibernia Bank Bldg. , 


New Orleans. 


wo6p BEAL. 











We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 








JAMES 0D, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 
828 Chamber of Commerce, 


Portland, Ore. 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, Chicago, 








Elevator 
~Cribbing 


WRITE US BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS FOR CRIBBING. 
OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


MIXED CARS OF HEMLOCK 


“SURE-FIT” 
Maple and Birch Floorin: 


END MATCHED POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Kiln dried Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling. Cedar Products. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





TRY A CAR NOW. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Company 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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VICTOR THRANRE. 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2:4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 


We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


1215 Old Colony, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secre and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 























HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The present agitation concerning the high cost of 
living, which has been the text of so much newspaper 
correspondence and editorial comment in recent months, 
as seemed to some lumbermen, perhaps, something re- 
mote, in which they are not individually concerned. Now, 
llowever, comes an authority from the south Atlantic who 
presents a conerete case in which he shows that low 
profits on lumber may be very readily ascribed to high 
prices of pork: ‘*This high cost business is no mere 
chimera in Virgin‘a and North and South Carolina. 
With a large colored element forming the mainstay of 
common Jabor, enormous quantities of what is known as 


‘white meat’ are used; in fact, it is the chief meat diet 
of these people. It is sold for 14 cents to 16 cents a 
pound.’’ 

White meat, it should be explained, is pork; and it 
requires considerable pork at 16 cents a pound to produce 
a thousand feet of lumber. Somewhere in the narrow 
territory between the price of lumber and the price of 
pork the lumber manufacturer has to find his profit. 

Henceforth the livestock receipts as chronicled in our 
daily press ought to be a matter of consuming interest 
to lumbermen. Evidently, if the manufacturers of the 
North Carolina pine belt want to make a profit they will 
have to raise prices or raise pork. 

Seriously the matter of camp maintenance is a consid- 
able item in the cost of lumber manufacture. The in- 
crease in this single item of production cost has been 
large within recent years. The cost of living has affected 
the lumber trade also in other quarters, as salaries and 
wages have to keep pace with living expenses. The 
increase in the price of food stuffs is both a reason and 
an excuse for higher prices of lumber. To make lumber 
is costing more in every department than it did a few 
years ago, and no item of that cost should escape atten- 
tion in determining what is the price to warrant the 
conversion of stumpage into boards. 


PRESIDENT HINES’ ADDRESS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Lumber 
g £ 





Manufacturers’ Association, at New Orleans, La., this 
week was an occasion of exceptional importance in the 
history of that influential and otherwise eminent org:.ni- 
zation. ‘The annual address of the president, appearing 
in its proper place elsewhere in this issue, was, in par 
ticular, a contribution of unusually comprehensive value 
beeause an intelligently framed compendium of the year 
end lumber producing situation at large. Little, if 
anything, properly demanding the attention of the in- 
dustry in a general way is omitted or left in doubt. 
The tone of the address, as a whole, is at once liberal 
and conservative, sagacious, logical and convincing. It 
takes a place in the annals of the lumber industry as a 
‘‘state paper,’’ than which few preceding it, if any, 
have embodied greater merit or a more helpful exposition 
of lumbering interests, conditions and events. 
than justifies the association’s existence in that inci- 


It more 


dentally it also demonstrates its indispensable value and 
importance. It and other features of the convention 


will well repay most careful and deliberate attention. 





THIS PAPER. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with a due ap- 
preciation of the fitness of things, and in the 
pursuit of a policy designed never to be less 
than abundantly adequate, may refer to the 
present issue as another conspicuous instance 
of its fixed habit. Following the statistical 
number of 220 pages of a week ago, this issue 
affords the latest example of the paper’s readi- 
ness and ability to do completely those things 
its clientele may of right expect it to do. This 
week’s issue is made memorable by the annals 
of two exceptionally important lumber meetings 
and the concluding proceedings of a third, all 
presenting an opulent array of illustrations and 
unstinted details. The huge interests of which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the exponent 
are thus the objects in its pages of an exposi- 
tion alike unfailing and wholehearted. 
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THE FIELD OF PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


The objection is often raised that the advent of the larger combinations of the 
period deprive the wouldbe employee of old time opportunity. Without a question 
wrong, this proposition, however, suggests various interesting collateral questions. 
In the field of skilled employment requiring brains and the gift of profitable direc- 
tion the equally vital uses of brawn, of course, do not enter. The question here bears 
no relation to the latter, but to a class of employees needed to supply the places or 
improve upon the capacity of principals themselves. For such men never was so great 
a demand as at the present moment. In the departments of industry, finance and 
commerce, the success of which depends upon profitable earning powers, the test of 
capacity is results, and of men well equipped accordingly there at all times is a 
scarcity. For instance, countless principals are well enough qualified to ‘‘manage’’ 
in a general way, but are of no sufficient use as salesmen. The head of a sawmill 
establishment, in other respects able enough, may, for instance, lack the mechanical 
talent and abjectly be dependent in that department upon his ‘‘hired men.’’ He 
also may be deficient when it comes to questions of improving methods or discovering 
and installing new and better ones. 

These principals, if disposed to keep up with the procession, are always ready to 
avail themselves of the services of men in any way approximately capable, and it is 
for this latter, not the commonplace or ne’er-do-well class, that the demand con- 
stantly exceeds the supply. The up-to-date technical expert as a natural evolution 
of advanced requirements and methods is largely a competitive necessity and, as 
already indicated, in demand to an extent never dreamed of ‘‘in the old days.’’? The 
young man ambitious of getting on in the world finds these the best fields for the 
development of his capabilities. Even the dreamer, if able to make the right sort 
of dreams come true, need not want for profitable employment in these days of large 
opportunities. 

Even those aggregations of industrial resources supposed to ride down or other- 
wise eliminate the small individual operator are to the body politic not in every case 
and all respects an unmixed evil. The amount of money they disburse in bonuses 
and salaries goes a long way toward counterbalancing the otherwise possible profits 
such small operators in an open field of competition could make. Im short, those 
of us whose ideas still cling to the history of the middle ages, or even our own 
revolutionary times, are naturally drawn into misapprehension and error. To avoid 
this and to get on to solid ground allowance, of course, must be made for the fact 
that as the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, for example, would have beem needless and 
superbly useless a hundred years ago so would the taverns of that period be hope- 
lessly and ridiculously inadequate now. The fitness of things in such matters is a 
logical evolution of self-adjustable processes for which not all of us are disposed or 
willing to make due allowance. Just lately certain leading corporations have been 
engaged in benevolently providing a means of indemnity in cases of fatalities and 
personal injuries incurred by operatives in active service, on a scale and subject to 
conditions previously unheard of and in more primitive times impoégsible. And 
another beauty of it all is that as a condition now of competitive necessity, like, for 
instance, the modern dining car in railroad equipment, it promises to become general. 





COST OF HARDWOOD PRODUCTION. 


A communication from a hardwood manufacturer in Indiana reiterates a statement 
of the difficulty in estimating the actual cost of hardwood production that already 
has been admitted, and indeed emphasized, by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its 
diseussion of this subject. 

If hardwood manufacture meant merely the mechanical operation of a mill and the 
simple process of sawing lumber it would not be so hard to discover just what the 
cost of production is, and even then some variation would be attributable to the 
local labor market and other circumstances. ; 

The chief item of difference, however, is found in the price of stumpage and the 
cost of getting the logs to the mill, some of which might be credited to a stumpage 
profit, but the question is complex enough to make it difficult to divorce the items 
concerned in stumpage and its utilization. -This Indiana hardwood man regarding 
the first item of cost says: 


We frequently pay as high as $30 a thousand feet in the tree, actual estimate 
of clear stock, and from $10 to $20 a thousand for delivery from tree to mill. 
Of course, this is for large, choice white oak producing stock averaging $80 or 
more a thousand feet f. o. b. mills. 

Continuing, the writer very sensibly says: 

[ do not believe it is possible to get very near to the average cost of hardwood 
lumber, there is so much variation in the different localities as regards cost of 
stumpage, cutting, hauling, freight, handling, sawing, sales and overhead. 
Some timber will cut out and turn out good, some ordinary and some poor. 
One concern may be so favorably located to supply quality and market as to 
make very large profits, another only ordinary or close profit, and another may 
get on the wrong side of the line and donate its capital and work to the public. 

Our business has produced hardwood lumber from small tracts purchased at 
constantly varying prices, usually raising with the market. We log some of it 
ourselves, hire some of it logged, buy logs delivered to yards by owners, rail and 
wagons, some of it from log dealers at different points, freighted in at our 
expense. 

We never have been able to maintain any standard of costs, and the only 
standard of selling prices attempted is to secure all we can get. Sometimes we 
get over the line and lose money, but have been successful generally. 

All the items of expense would, of course, change according to labor condi- 
tions and quantity handled. Quantity of stumpage owned and amount of 
capital employed in operation would change results. I noted places on my 
recent trip south where, I believe, land can be purchased at prices very little 
higher, if any, than the real value of the land, yet I doubt very much that the 
average operator is able to handle a proposition as good as that and net any 
better than we have done under our conditions here in Indiana. At one mill 
I noticed nine men getting logs into the river and up the log incline, cutting 
not to exceed 20,000 feet a day. At our mills two men and derrick would be 
able to supply such a mill, yard to skidway in mill easily. We do this at each 
of our mills and have time to unload our logs in by cars also. 

The whole subject is so full of questions which would change under so many 
different conditions that I am unable to advise you. I have a pretty close idea 
of our costs and expenses at present, and try to keep up on them, but they are 
constantly changing. We endeavor to keep the selling prices far enough in 








advance of costs to make the safety margin as large as possible. I make 100 
percent or more if I can, 10 percent if I can not do better, and sometimes clear 
up on a ‘‘sticker’’ at a price regardless of loss. 


The writer must admit that uncertainfy of tost isan undesirable feature of t!- 
hardwood lumber business. Hardwood lumbermen, as a body, may not be able iy 
determine the average normal cost of production. The individual lumberman, ho 
ever, should be able to approximate the expense of hardwood lumber manufactur 
If he does this to the best of his ability and finds figures that will give him a close 
calculation as to what the lumber is costing him on the sticks, he will have the satis- 
faction of knowing when he is making an adequate profit and may be induced {o 
refrain from unloading hardwood upon an unprofitable market, thereby rendering it 
more unprofitable. The lumberman, as this correspondent says, may make one profit 
on one class of stock, a less profit on another and no profit at all on a third. This 
variation may be necessary but it certainly should not occur without his knowled:e. 
If it does, his position is insecure. 





— 


FORESTRY OF A PRACTICAL SORT. 


Much has been said and more has been written relative to practical forestry. It 
has been the theme of the orator, the subject about which the essayist has woven 
many convincing statements. 

By lumbermen, and others who are familiar with the question, it has been stated 
that practical forestry is neither practicable or possible without an entire change of 
conditions under which operations are now carried on. This statement, like all others, 
is subject to exceptions, one of the most notable of which is the work now being 
carried on by the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company on its Cheat mountain tim- 
ber lands, near Cass, W. Va. The company owns practically the entire Cheat moun- 
tain valley, the holdings starting at the sources of the river and continuing down the 
main stream a distance of probably thirty-five miles, an aggregate of about 100,000 
acres of virgin spruce forest. The spruce of that section is of exceptionally fine 
quality and the stand is very heavy. 

8. E. Slaymaker, of New York city, who is at the head of the lumber company, is 
an altruistic man. His conscience bothers him when he thinks about the havoc 
his several hundred woodsmen make in the forest every year, and it has been troubling 
him so greatly that he has devised a practical scheme for replacing the timber. 

This tract was examined by experts of the government several years ago and a 
plan was suggested for replanting with small trees to be shipped in from a distance. 
Instead of following this plan, those in charge of the work devised one of their own. 
In certain valleys conditions are ideal for the propagation of an overabundant growth. 
The surplus plants are taken out of the ground in the afternoon and are replanted the 
next morning. The company set out 25,000 spruce trees during 1909, of which 80 
percent are said to be thriving, and this year the company has planted 90,000 trees 
and expects to put in about 60,000 additional, and hereafter at the rate of about 
100,000 trees a year. 

Another practical feature of the operation at that point is the precaution taken 
to prevent the inception and spread of fire. A space of 50 to 100 feet is cleared 
along every logging road and spur. During the dry seasons every locomotive is fol- 
lowed by a ranger, who stamps out the small leaf fires which originate in its wake. 
During the ten years in which this company has operated only a little more than 
1,000 acres have been burned over and this was cutover land. The officers of the 
company deem it just as important to keep the fire out of cutover land as out of 
timber, and are guarding the preserves in such a manner as to insure practically a 
continuous supply of saw logs and pulp wood. 

This work has been undertaken and carried out without any blare of trumpets, 
without being launched with a banquet or otherwise advertised. That it is success 
ful is shown by the thriving condition of the young trees. Above all else, the results 
secured emphasize the necessity of keeping out fire, which is the gravest and greatest 
enemy of the forest. 


RAILROAD ORDERS IN ABEYANCE. 


A regular correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at St. Louis, in this week’s 
issue, makes the following statement, which is significant when we sense its full 
import: 

One of the disturbing features of the market, just now, is the reticence of the 
railroads in buying lumber. There has been a vast amount of requisition for all 
classes of railroad construction lumber ordered by the purchasing agents, but 
these requisitions have been held up by the railroad heads for some cause of 
which no explanation. has been offered. One large railroad president receutly 
told one of the biggest of the St. Louis shippers that he had on his desk a pile 
of these requisitions which he was holding. up which, if they were released, would 
keep twelve large saw mills running a year. 

These remarks have reference to southern pine. It is probable that the railroad 
‘*heads’’ spoken of are waiting for financial developments. It is not generally under- 
stood, apparently, that the railroad magnates and managers are, and have been, since 
the middle of last fall, groping in the semidarkness of complicated conditions con- 
cerning finance, and the doubtful ability to float new issues of bonds and stocks. In 
fact, they have been in this fix ever since the panic of 1907, to some extent. ‘hen 
they could not market securities and, in order to pay current expenses, had to issue 
time notes. These notes have been largely taken up, but there yet are a considerable 
number afloat that have not been paid off. The bond market ‘has improved som« hat 
within two months, but it still is insufficient to absorb large issues. At least th: rail- 
road financiers seem to hesitate about making the venture. 

Furthermore, it is not generally apprehended among manufacturers and the general 
run of trading men that there prevails a general undertone of distrust among high 
financiers. They are waiting for this, that and the other to happen or not to happen, 
like the possible outcome of the English parliamentary disturbance about the budget; 
the movement of gold from this and other countries to London; the trend of com- 
modity prices up or down, as affected by the crops, high cost of living, the recent 
decline in prices of wheat, cattle, hogs and other things that possibly might affect 
the money supply and the bank rates therefor. They also distrust the people’s attitude 
toward corporations and the congressional and political probabilities in reference 
to antitrust legislation. 
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bile all these disturbing factors, which tend to destroy confidence among men 
have vast eredits to float, probably restrain railroads from new commitments, in 
, measure, there are other and more direct factors that are acting as cautionary 
nals. The railroad companies have to a large extent thought it wise to yield to 
demand of their employees for higher wages to meet the increased expenses of 
1c, Thus yielding, the roads are seeking to recoup tlieir income by charging higher 
eight rates. In this undertaking they know that they will meet strenuous opposition 
m the shippers in every form of counteraction, legislative and legal. 
hus the companies are groping in a maze of possibilities and therefore are holding 
k their orders for material with which to make improvements, build new lines and 
erally enlarge their facilities. When they can see their way clearer than now 
y will turn loose their suspended requisitions. When the time shall come for such 
, forward movement no man can certainly predict. Possibly at the end of the fiscal 
year, on July 1, the railroad companies may resume buying material. 








THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


Phe history of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas with its tenure now of 
almost a quarter of a century, and a membership drawn from all branches of the 
lumber trade, is not alone distinctly unique but generally pregnant with incidents 
of vital moment and peculiar interest. For one thing, its declaration of principles 
is very broad, liberal and sound. As enunciated by the association’s secretary, in 
the choice of whom, by the way, the organization was extremely farseeing and happy, 
that declaration is this: 

The prime objects of the organization are to develop our state and the com- 
munity in which we live; to engender and foster such legislation as will be of 
benefit to the state and her citizens; to secure equitable relations between the 
lumbermen and railroads; to obtain a fair rate of insurance, based upon the 
losses of the commodity that we handle and not upon a general average; to 
direct trade, so far as possible, in its proper channels, and to educate our 
members as to the value of trade ethics; and to make our members better citi- 
zens, better business men in general, and better lumbermen in particular. 


With such a platform and no other to stand upon, there is small probability that 
any similar organization would ever have found itself entangled in the meshes of 
the law. 

As an exemplar of trade ethics, for which the association largely stands, this same 
secretary throughout his extended tenure has annually contributed to its literature 
a succession of reports or addresses of which the above quoted lines are essentially 
keynotes. His clientele, comprising as it in a sense does, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of lumber and railroads carrying the commodity in which they 
variously deal, affords him a foundation of the unusual breadth already noted. For, 
rather singularly, this secretary, with the liberality as well as the courage of his 
convictions, believes in a creed that in a practical as well as theoretical way holds 
all of these interests to be correlated and, within the purview of his declaration of 
principles, on common ground. He believes that neither of these great departments, 
nor any other great department of affairs, can suffer material injury and leave the 


general community unscathed. In proof of this, in his address at San Antonio, he 
cited the following golden sentiment from a recent utterance of the governor of 
New York: 


The state is the fountain of privilege. * * * If there is anything that a 
man who depends for his daily bread upon his daily work, who is saving little 
by little out of his earnings to build up a competency—if there is anything 
that that man should insist upon, it is that we deal with every question with 
inexorable fairness, insisting upon deliberation, insisting patiently upon the 
ascertainment of the truth, so that no mistake shall be made and that every- 
body shall get that to which he is entitled, and that no one shall profit from the 
government. 
in tact, no man, no matter how engaged in honorably earning his daily bread, but 
possesses the inalienable privilege derived from the state to demand exactly the 
principles of government here enumerated, and that is what this secretary has always 
advocated and his great clientage has as invariably indorsed. The policy of the 
association, from the fact that it is not absorbed in the attainment of ends peculiar 
to either one of the various interests represented by its membership and their 

lated interests, has habitually also been the talismanic principle of ‘‘ All for 

» and one for all.’? Any organization big as this one is, standing for what this 

does and guided and dominated as this one always has been, is, of necessity, not 
exclusively a class, but in large part also a public, benefaction. Its annals if com- 
pica would go down to posterity as an absorbing chronicle of close fellowship, lofty 
i s and praiseworthy achievements. 


STUDY IN USE OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


‘he United States Department of Agriculture is making a study of woodwork- 

; industries in connection with the use of rough lumber. In this investigation 

seeking to ascertain what percentage of the rough lumber output passes 
ugh a secondary process of manufacture before it is ready for the consumer. 

(his study is regarded as having an important bearing on the extent which 

nore economical use of our forest products can attain. So far the results 

ached show that more than five-eighths of the rough lumber sawed is to be 
inted as raw material for use by other industries which convert it into a more 
highly finished and more valuable product. 

it is estimated that two-thirds of the material in the tree is lost out of the 
original bulk in processes between the stump and the consumer, and that the larger 

rt of this loss is chargeable to the saw mills. Much of this mill waste is unavoid- 
‘ble under present conditions. It is concluded, however, that with demand 
‘nereasing, while resources are diminishing, the value of product will increase cor- 
respondingly, so that profits will depend more and more on the economical use 
of the raw material. Hence study of the demand for the use of the woodworking 
industries should be the means of determining how the sawmill operators may 
market profitably a part of their raw material that now is consumed in the 
burner, ineluding sawdust, slabs and trimmings. 

Of course, such closer utilization depends on distance and cost of transportation 
and the nearness of local secondary industries. As a matter of fact, though not 
mentioned in the department circular at hand, there are localities, like those in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as in New England, where there is com- 
















paratively little waste of material contained in the log. This thorough utilization 
of the tree content will increase in the remoter lumbering districts as the 
years pass. 

The investigation under consideration has resulted in statistics which show 
that in the woodusing industries of Massachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin, of the total sawmill output 36 percent is used in the form of rough 
lumber and 64 percent is manufactured into other forms of product. If the same 
ratio should hold good for the entire country, the result would show that 13,000,- 
000,000 feet is used annually as rough lumber and 23,500,000,000 feet in further 
manufacture. 

The Department of Agriculture claims that these detailed figures are the first 
that have been obtained on this subject. The study which has brought these 
figures to light has also in view the ascertainment of what commodities are made 
wholly or in part of wood, the various kinds of woods used, their origin and their 
cost, as well as other data of value to the growers of timber and to the sellers 
and buyers of lumber. 

In making up the figures, lumber used for bridges, house frames, farm 
fences, trestles, board walks, walls and similar classes of structure, with 
only such eutting and fitting as is given by carpenters, was classed as rough 
lumber; while that made into flooring, finish, siding, sash, ‘doors, frames, 
panels, stairs, vehicles, boats, boxes, baskets, turnery, wooden ware, cooper- 
age, musical instruments, furniture, spools, handles, and other like forms 
was placed. in the class of finished lumber. 

The present aggregate population of the four states covered by the study 
is estimated by the state officials to be 9,165,975. The population of the 
United States in round figures is estimated at 90,000,000. The average lumber 
cut in the four states for 1907 and 1908—the one an active and the other a dull 
one in the industry—was 3,753,293,000 feet, and for the United States 36,740,- 
261,000 feet. Calculated on this basis the per capita use of sawn lumber in the 
four states was 410 feet, and in the United States 408 feet. The per capita use 
in the four states of lumber further manufactured was 263 feet. These figures 
indicate a lavish use of Jumber in this country, since our per capita consumption 
is from three to ten times that of the leading nations of Europe. 

Thus it can be seen that when the country shall be entirely occupied by a 
dense population the per capita requirement is likely to be much less than now, 
especially in consideration of the certain increase of steel, concrete and other 
materials in the place of wood in structural and manufacturing lines. 


FOREST TAXATION IN WISCONSIN. 


Forest taxation is a matter of vital consideration in Wisconsin as well as in 
other states where timber holdings are of magnitude. The Forest Service and the 





Wisconsin State Board of Forestry have begun a codperative study of forest tax- 
ation in the Badger state. 

The purpose of the investigation is to obtain information from which conclu- 
sions may be drawn as to whether or not the present method of taxing forests is 
satisfactory to the interests of owners and the state, and the best method of 
securing such a result. 

Information is sought concerning the actual burden of taxation on the forests 
in the present and past, and whether this burden is increasing or otherwise; also, 
whether forests are taxed more or less heavily than agricultural or other lands. 

To these ends it is sought to ascertain the total valuation of all property, real 
or personal, in each town and county, the assessed valuation and real valuation 
of forests, waste lands and, by comparison, of agricultural lands in the several 
parts of the state; also, the prevailing ratio of assessed valuation to real valua- 
tion, as well as the tax rates for every town and county in the state. 

The study will include detailed facts about as many particular cases as possible, 
where the relation between assessed and true value and the actual burden of tax- 
ation can be accurately determined. It is sought to obtain impressions and 
opinions of timber owners and others in respect to these matters. 

Light is also sought on the administration of the general property tax in the 
ease of forests, the method of assessment of forests, and how it compares with 
that of agricultural lands ete. Is the law strictly enforced, or is it becoming more 
or less strict than formerly? will be matters of investigation, 

The importance of the revenue derived from taxes on forests and how large 
a part of the revenue of each town and county comes from taxes on timber land 
are to be subjects of determination as far as possible. 

It is the purpose to ascertain the assessed value of forests in each town and 
county, and the assessed value of waste lands. It is recognized that these ques- 
tions will be hard to answer, and in many cases it will be impossible to obtain the 
information required. Yet anything along this line will be of value. 

The effects of taxation on forests, on the management of such properties, on 
the cutting of timber, on the use of cutover lands etc., will be studied. Has tax- 
ation hastened cutting, or led to wasteful cutting or ‘‘skinning?’’ will be questions 
for consideration. Answers will be sought to the questions: Has taxation led 
to the abandonment of cutover lands, prevented reforestation or the practice of 
conservative lumbering? What has happened in the past? what are the present 
conditions? and are there any indications of probable future effects? 

The aspects of the forest taxation question in respect to any complaint of 
excessive taxation of forests; or that forests do not bear their fair share of 
taxes; or is there general satisfaction or the contrary with timber land taxation 
are to be given attention. Are there any plans of reform being discussed? If so, 
what, and by what arguments are they supported and opposed? are questions to be 
considered. : 

Information is especially desired as to how the plan of a single tax on yield 
when timber is cut would be received, how people would regard the plan to 
separate trees and land, taxing the trees on yield and the land annually on its 
value as waste land or bare land, or at the lowest value at which any land is 
assessed in the district. 

The results of this codperative study of a question that has become a grave one 
in Wisconsin, under authority of the Forest Service of the nation, and that of the 
state, can but be important as laying a foundation for the much desired remedial 
legislation in respect to forest taxation in Wisconsin. 


: 
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NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD SITUATION. 


Reports from twenty-nine members of the Northern Hemtock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association for March show a reduction in cut as compared with the 
preceding month of 4,631,000 feet and an excess of shipments over cut, or a reduc- 
tion in stocks, of 13,994,000 feet. The total eut of hemlock for the first three 
months of the present year was 25,984,000 feet, while the shipments for the same 
period were 54,111,000 feet; the reduction in stock for the three months being 
18,127,000 feet. It will be noted from the accompanying table that February shows 
an increase in cut of over 2,000,000 feet as compared with January, and the March 
cut was 4,631,000 feet under February. 

The total production of hardwoods during the period considered was 36,087,000 
feet, shipments during the three months being 21,716,000 feet; the excess of cut 
over shipments amounting to 14,371,000 feet. 

The eut of birch for March was 5,281,000 feet, shipments for the same period 
being 2,993,000 feet less than the cut. This wood has shown each month thus far 
an increase of cut over shipments, the aggregate increase for the three months being 
5,389,000 feet. 

More hard maple was cut in January than in either of the other two months con- 
sidered. ‘Che cut for that month was 4,124,000 feet. The cut for February fell 
1,236,000 feet below January, and March 1,175,000 feet below February. The 
excess of cut over shipments for the three months was 4,694,000 feet, the heaviest 
shipments being in January, when they were 2,140,000 feet. 

The total cut of basswood for the three months was 6,727,000 feet. Shipments 
for the same period were 4,386,000 feet, the increase of cut over shipments being 
2,341,000 feet. 

The table herewith shows eut and shipments of all woods reported. The total cut 
of hemlock and hardwoods for March was 19,035,000 feet and of shipments 26,881,000 
feet; an excess of shipments over cut of 7,846,000 feet. For the three months the 
total cut was 62,071,000 feet and total shipments 75,827,000 feet. The excess of 
shipments over cut, or reduction in stock, for that period was 13,756,000 feet. 





March. February. January. 

29 reports. 43 reports. 45 reports. 
Cut. Shipped. Cut. Shipped. Cut. Shipped. 
Woops M feet. Mfeet. Mfeet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 
Re eerie err a aea ee oe 6,320 20,314 10,951 21,538 8,713 12,259 

Hardwoods. Hardwoods. Hardwoods. 
OPE OTR OL Pe ee 836 368 412 330 366 429 
Basswood .....-..--- La cig beenea te 2,645 1,428 2,165 1,589 1,917 1,369 
MINN p: 45 ev0. o Sink 400 6s ke Rg bra oa ee 5,281 2,288 4,798 2,807 3,061 2,656 
PND ov awe ccbwee aac dann ewes 2 29 2 24 12 re 
RE OI is, b aiaie 6.0 cree bcraie pe eeeineies 575 236 345 365 444 243 
MN NINE 532 eo x55 severest o:ibbu dis arena eae ee 1,563 608 781 949 WK yf 342 
WHORE WAADIO oie. 6 ioe ce 6c eies cee wrens 1,713 1,189 2,888 1,365 4,124 2,140 
MORE HAPS on oes ernie cee tine cis oes i45 135 72 187 73 32 
ORTOP CCT CL Lee 107 82 . 66 107 98 131 
I NE aon esi wie eee ce teins 33 24 593 27 38 57 

Not specified 2... 2... cncscccscceces 215 iso 

Total hardwoods ............- 12,715 6,567 12,122 7,750 11,250 7,399 
Total hemlock and hardwoods. .19,035 26,881 23,073 29,288 19,963 19,658 


Note.—Many members did not report March cut and shipments in time to be included 
in this table. 


MISSISSIPPI INTERINSURANCE ESTABLISHED. 


The interinsurance interests of Mississippi, after running the gauntlet of the state 
courts and the active hostility of the old line fire companies, are at last permanently 
and satisfactorily established by the enactment of an entirely new statute in which 
they are expressly exempted from state supervision and the restrictions ordinarily 
imposed upon insurance companies. The sole conditions enjoined are that each 
policy holder shall pay a state tax on the premium deposit standing to his credit on 
the books of the association on February 1 of each year, and that the managing 
attorney-in-fact of such organizations shall pay an annual fee of $100 to the state. 
The beneficiaries of the interinsurance privilege in Mississippi consist largely of 
lumbermen whose past experiences have demonstrated the highly satisfactory opera- 
tion of this manner of insurance and who would have been seriously prejudiced by 
the old law, which, as interpreted by the courts, subjected them to the requirements 
and restrictions imposed upon old line companies doing business for profit. In this 
connection it is encouraging to note that Mississippi as well as the neighboring state 
of Louisiana has lately relaxed its long continued attitude of apparent hostility 
teward the lumber industry. The new law accordingly affords occasion for the joint 
congratulation of both the industrial interests directly affected and the state, which 
at large at the same time is indirectly benefited. 

The antecedent history of interinsurance in Mississippi is familiar to the readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it accordingly will suffice to present that part 
of the law defining the status of interinsurance associations, which follows here: 





Provided, that this chapter, and the foregoing sections of this act, do not and 
shall not be construed to include or extend to individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions or corporations, foreign or domestic, who seek to provide indemnity among 
themselves from fire loss or other casualty by exchange of private contract for 
protection only, and not for profit; even though in the form of policies of insur- 
ance issued by such individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations and 
even though without actual capital; and the payment by such subscribers of a 
sum or sums of money, by whatever name called, to the credit of such subscriber 
with such individual, partnership, association or corporation to cover his pro- 
rata of probable losses, attorney’s fees and expenses, and the making of such 
contracts of insurance to save money to such subscriber shall not be taken to be 
the making of such contracts for profit; and the doing of the things set forth 
in this proviso shall not be construed as the doing of business of insurance in 
this state. 

Provided, further, that each subscriber, making such interinsurance contracts 
in this state, and also his attorney-in-fact, shall report, under oath, to the insur- 
ance commissioner on or before May 1 of each year the amount of such inter- 
insurance under such contract, and the agent or agency, resident or non-resident, 
employed by him in the making of such contract and the amount of the sum or 
sums of money so deposited by him remaining to his credit on the first day of 
February, and such sum so to the credit of such subscriber shall be taxable 
against the subscriber in this state at the residence of the subscriber for state, 
county and municipal taxes, which shall be in lieu of ‘other assessments for 


ad valorem taxes thereon. And said commissioner shall certify to the said tax 
assessor of each county and municipality the said amount so reported for entry 
on his assessment rolls; and compliance by individuals, partnerships, associations 
and corporations with this proviso shalf constitute a compliance by them with 
the laws of this state. And, provided, further, that each attorney-in-fact 
employed in interchanging such interinsurance in this state shall pay a tax of 
$100 per annum to the insurance commissioner and thereupon shall receive a 
certificate from him authcrizing such attorney-in-fact to effect the exchange of 
interinsurance contracts among such subscribers and their co-subscribers, and the 
principals of such attorney-in-fact shall be liable for such tax; and with the 
right of revocation of such certificate if said agency shall become insolvent. 
See. 5. That this act take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 





PACIFIC COAST SITUATION STRONGLY FORTIFIED. 


The current features of the Coast situation briefly stated afford lumber producers 
there oceasion for felicitation. To an extent without precedent, the territory west 
of the Rockies is said to be locally absorbing its own wood products. The con 
tions contributing to these ends include a variety of consuming requirements, notably 
extensive railroad construction, particularly in Oregon and Washington. Various 
electric lines and irrigation projects, the latter incident to the development of ari 
lands, and reclamation plans are other incidents in point. There also is unusu: 
prosperity in the agricultural sections of California and with the possible exception 
of San Francisco, the cities and towns of that state will also take more lumber this 
year than during any like period in the history of the state. Dry farming and irri 
gation in Montana and southern are attracting widely diffused attention and hun- 
dreds of cases in point will swell the volume of local consumption. The output, it 
is anticipated, will be somewhat larger than usual but for the reasons cited, mills 
will be kept fairly busy throughout the year and that, too, it is believed, without 
undue production. 


NEW CANADIAN TIMBER POLICY. 


The radical changes in the timber policy of Ontario and Quebec heretofore referred 
to in these columns and now more minutely announced may be summarized as follows: 

Dues on pine sawlogs raised from $1 to $1.50 a thousand feet board measure. 

Dues on square timber from $20 to $50 a thousand cubic feet. : 

Ground rents inereased from $3 to $5 a mile. 

Transfer fee increased from $1 to $5. 

Licenses must pay entire cost of fire protection instead of as heretofore only one- 
half of it. 

The government retains the right to supervise firerangers. 

These charges and regulations to remain fixed not less than ten years. 

The minister in charge of crown lands, speaking of these changes, cites first the 
determination of the government to ‘‘share in the increment of value of stumpage 
under license for long periods,’’ and, in substance, adds: In 1887 there was an 
advance of 25 cents a thousand board feet stumpage dues, making the total charge $1, 
since continuously in effect and now advanced to $1.50. Hemlock stumpage, said to 
be ‘‘coming more into general use,’’ is advanced 25 cents. 

‘*Then,’’ continued the minister, ‘‘we have to consider the question of ground rent. 
The government felt that on old licenses, which paid only a ground rent of $3 a mile, 
there should be a substantial increase. In 1887 this was increased from $2 to $3, 
and is now uniformly $5 throughout the province.’’ 

To avert embarrassment in cases of contemplated sales or pledges of licenses for 
any purpose as security, the 10-year guaranty against later change is made a part 
of the regulations. 

In cases of default upon the part of licensees to provide the required fire protee- 
tion the government reserves the right to do so at their cost. In any event, too, the 
government retains control of the firerangers as a means of eliminating confusion 
and effectively to systematize the service. 

The particularly ‘‘substantial increase’’ in the dues on square timber is explained 
as follows by the minister: ‘‘Recognizing that the making of square and waney 
board timber is a wasteful form of manufacture, we have made a substantial incrense 
of $30 a thousand cubic feet.’’ 








” FUTURE OF STUMPAGE AND LUMBER VALUES.” 


Under the above quoted title, James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., of this 
and four or five other American cities, delivered an address before the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in session at New Orleans, La., this week, that 
for clearness, illuminating accuracy and the general value of the facts and deduce 
tions so presented, is destined to endure as a part of the really valuable literature 
of American lumbering. The full text of the address appears in the report of the 
proceedings and for that reason it is needless, for mere purposes of analysis, to 
reproduce extensively the subject matter of it here. Any interested lumberman or 
timberman failing to read this address will have neglected a real fountain of 
information as well as certain deductions not only remarkably lucid but new and ot 
lasting worth. That part of the address relating to the history of stumpage values 
presents one phase of that branch of the subject in a particularly happy and con- 
elusive manner. ‘‘The general impression prevails,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘that stum) 
age is excessively high in proportion to the present value of lumber. This probab!s 
is true, but conditions affecting stumpage are somewhat different from those cov 
trolling the price of lumber; one being held as a permanent investment or a reserve 
asset, while the other is a commodity that is immediately and constantly affected by 
the law of supply and demand.’’ There have been numberless attempts to analyze 
the same state of facts, none has made it clearer, ‘‘High priced stumpage has 
followed civilization and the development of other resources, not preceded them.’’ 
This is another truism to which it might have been added that such high prices of 
stumpage have invariably also been preceded and justified by advances in the prices 
of lumber. 

In short, the address under review, it will sufficiently appear, was conspicuously 
among various cther notably able papers serving to make the convention mentioned 
the most memorable and permanently valuable of any of its predecessors, and one, as 
already in effect suggested, no lumber or timberman can afford to overlook. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Apparently market reviewers in the many manufacturing and distributing centers 


of the country are somewhat at a loss in the attempt to adequately characterize the 


ate of trade. As in the iron and steel business, there is a large current volume of 
istribution, but it seems to lack the foree and urgency that was expected. This, 
course, means that the buyer has a little advantage in prices and other conditions 
transfer. Perhaps an exception to this observation can be made in respect to 
hardwoods, but even in this line of trade demand and prices are running strong 
on the upper grades and the better common, while the coarser common and the culls 


ave inelined to accumlate and become druggy. In the hardwood branch the call from 
the furniture manufacturers is inclined to subside to a degree. While reports from 
railroad and ear factory requirement indicate the maintenance of a large volume, 
»vident that, with the exception of the north Pacific coast country, and in the 


the 
it is € 
Southwest, there has been some slowing down in closing contracts. It is said that, 


hil 
} 


ile there are many inquiries and numerous schedules out for bids, the construction 


departments are procrastinating the placing of actual orders to a considerable extent. 
* * * 

‘The rural retail trade seems to have failed to come forward with heavy purchases 
of wholesale stocks so early in the. season as was expected, despite the early resump- 
tion of the building season. Thus it is apparent that the retail yards have taken 
the opportunity of an early spring to work off their stocks on hand while they have 
deferred purchasing freely until the crop situation can be forecasted. Moreover, 
the state of prices, especially of southern pine, tends to defer liberal purchases. 
Again, in the prairie middle and farther West the late declines in prices of grains, 
hogs, lambs and, to some extent, cattle, probably have put the farmers in a guessing 
mood about making expenditures, which has to a degree affected the retail trade. 
In the greater interior cities, and in all towns that are progressive, a large amount 
of building is in progress, so that urban demand for lumber is relatively better than 
it is in the rural districts. Yet some good reports come from the farm trade in 
different parts of the country. The crop conditions have much improved within 
two weeks, Copious rains have fallen over the winter wheat regions, except in parts 
of Nebraska, and a fine growth of the crop is being made from the Missouri river 
southwestward to the Gulf of Mexico. In the more easterly and northerly winter 
wheat sections the stand is good and the growth has been encouraging throughout 
the spring. Thus the prospect for a large average outturn of this early money 
crop is bright. Also, rains and late snows have been of great benefit to the spring 
wheat of the northern sections and a_ heavy yield is predicted. 


* * * 


The money situation is a matter of some interest and conjecture on the part 
of these who have large enterprises to finance and maintain. The tendency in 
the country at large is to increased loans, and a close loaning up on the part 
of banks. Though money still remains easy, there is a more careful scrutiny of 
credits and security, especially in respect to commercial paper. Interest rates are 
strong, and in New York it is predicted that they may go higher. Prices of com- 
modities have a tendency to decline, and though this before long should be reflected 
in retail prices and the cost of living, it will reduce the purchasing and paying power 
of producers and abate the stimulus to business that high prices afford. At the 
same time the farmers of the middle West are selling their wheat and corn more 
freely than they: were—as they usually do when the market goes from high to low 
prices—and thus a large amount of money is set free for the liquidation of in- 
debtedness and the purchase of goods. 


* * 


\ large amount of yellow pine is being required for building operations of the 
large and medium sized cities of the interior. In the eastern seaboard cities, 
except in the case of Baltimore and some others, per- 
SOUTHERN PINE. haps, building for the season is backward, but much is 
expected before the season is over. In Chicago, Indian- 
‘polis, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and other midwestern cities, the 
and for southern pine on building account is an important feature of current 
ie, Inereased buying of yard stock is reported from St. Louis and Kansas City. 
‘here still is a large movement of railroad ties and timber, though there are many 
nooted orders held up for future determination. It scarcely can be said that the 
railroad and car stock requirement is as active as it was last winter. This is espe- 
ly noted in Georgia and the Southeast generally. But this lack is being made 
up in that section by a good local building demand in the cities, Atlanta being par- 
ilarly favored in that regard. Lake Charles, Beaumont and Houston report a 
‘ly Texas and Oklahoma trade since the rains have assured the wheat crop and 
ored the planting of cotton and helped the growing corn. Railroad building in 
farther Southwest also has stimulated the demand for ties, timber and lumber. 
In the middle Gulf states there is a fair movement of lumber in the several branches 
of the trade and in local distribution. 
Export trade is fair, that with England and the European continent being some- 
it better than earlier in the season because of reduced stocks on the other side; 
though foreign buyers still are slow to come to an agreement with American prices. 
The outlook in Argentina is not as bright as could be wished, on account of the 
failure of the export crops. Still the offshore movement from Gulf ports is fair in 
volume, On the north Atlantic coast southern pine trade seems to have been tardy in 
starting the spring movement. Schedules for structural timbers are not uncommon in 
the New York district and some are going around for bids at Boston. But in the East, 
Where enterprise is largely under the influence of the stock and money market, 
forward commitments are slow to materialize this spring, but are expected to make 
a showing before the season shall be.ended. It is proclaimed that prices are firmer 
at Kansas City and southward. Difficulty is experienced in getting mixed carloads, 
mill stocks are so low and broken in assortment. This, it is thought, should tend to 
steater strength in prices on such lumber. 


This branch of the lumber business is in satisfactory shape, except that the 
coarser qualities are in a measure neglected. In the Saginaw valley pine lumber 
averages $2 to $3 a thousand higher in price than a year 
NORTHERN PINE. ago. There has been a considerable increase of busi- 
ness in that district within a month. Prices are so 
stiff and high that dealers express the hope that they will go no higher, because such 
an eventuality would tend to bring in substitutes and check the northern pine trade. 
Lumber will be arriving from Canada within ten days, as a large quantity has been 
bought for the Saginaw river trade. Buyers have paid $12 and $13 a thousand for 
mill culls, $14 to $18 for box stock and $20 to $28 for log run. Local and general 
business has been such as to keep all woodworking plants steadily employed during 
the winter and a large amount of business is in sight for spring and summer, At 
Buffalo aud the Tonawandas prices of high grade white pine are strong. Low grade 
is considered somewhat weak. At western Lake Erie points the northern pine trade 
is pronounced active, the better grades being very scarce, especially dry stocks. 
Builders and factory consumers are in the market for fair quantities. Im New York 
the northern pine trade is quiet; in Chicago it is satisfactory. In the upper Missis- 
sippi river district the good prospects for wheat are helping the trade, which’ is 
making a good showing as the season advances. 
, . * 
At all Great Lake market points the hemlock business is favorably mentioned. 
Dry stocks are getting scarce and the new cut is being anxiously looked for to supply 
the demand. Prices are well maintained. 


The miils are turning out timber and lumber to fill orders that accumulated last 
fall and winter under the embargo from the switchmen’s strike and the snow block- 
MOUNTAIN AND 


ades. Cars are more plentiful, but many more are 
needed than are supplied. Prices of red cedar shingles 


SLOPE. are strong and demand is good. Transit stocks are 
practically sold out. Offshore demand at Puget sound points makes a fair showing. 
Railroad timber is in much request. At Kansas City prices on all Pacifie coast 


material are firm, with several items scarce. The mills cutting for Kansas City 
wholesalers are loaded with orders. Cedar and spruce siding are in strong demand. 
At Portland, Ore., market conditions remain fair, demand for railroad material 
being a conspicuous feature. The California demand is active and in good volume, 
stocks in that state having run low. There is some foreign business, The building 
activity throughout the Pacific Northwest this season is expected to exceed ali 
former records. At.,Spokane the market is strong, with an upward tendency in 
prices. There is a pronounced shortage of shop lumber in the Inland Empire. 
Orders for such steck are brisk and inquiries from the far East and middle West are 
increasing. It is reported it Minneapolis that a limited line of red cedar shingles 
is in transit, with demand light. The tendency is to stand firm on quotations, based on 
the 55-cent rate, at $2.78 for stars and 43.29 for elears. 

No remarkable change has taken place in the hardwood trade during the week. 
Some reports indicate a quieting down of extreme urgency, but the consumptive 
demand is steadily proceeding. In the furniture fae- 
tory trade there are reports of less urgent demand than 
during “he winter. All high grade stuff hes the call, 
but the tendency is to the accumulation of the lower qualities—that is, those below 


HARDWOODS. 


first common. Oak leads in demand, as usual, quarter sawed stock, and good quali- 
ties of white and red being in demand equal to the supply, though there is aceumu- 
lation in Boston. Plain white oak holds strong position, especially in the eastern 
cities, First and second gum is highly spoken of at Memphis, Nashville and other 
southern points as an active market lumber, but the lower grades are somewhat 
neglected. ; 

Northern hardwoods are in active request, birch and maple leading and beech, 
when made into flooring, not far in the rear. The hardwood trade of Michigan 
and Wisconsin was never in better form. The mills are running and shipments 
are steady, little complaint now being made about the searcity of cars, 

* * m 

It is reported at Norfolk that the movement of North Carolina pine lately has 

not been very heavy, but fully up to requirement. Stocks of kiln dried lumber are 


NORTH CAROLINA stock has been shipped up rather close to the supply, with 
PINE. not much arriving. Many of the mills devoted to air 


very small, with little prospect of increase. Air dried 


dried lumber are not running, their operators claiming that prevailing prices do not 

warrant continued production. At Boston, North Carolina pine prices are reported 

firm, and wholly in better condition than heretofore. In New York prices are reported 

stronger, but stocks are in liberal supply and it is not difficult to get carloads de- 

livered promptly. Cargo trade is fairly active. 
” * * 

At Boston the market is firmer and the trade is taking increased interest. Sales 

are more numerous of late. Frames are going at $24.50 to $25 a thousand, con- 

ditioned on prompt shipment. Sales of 2x8 have been 

EASTERN SPRUCE. reported at $22 a thousand. Large sizes are well held 

at $23.50 to $24, small sizes selling better. At New 

York demand is active for early summer shipments. Lower grade stock is plentiful 

and demand inactive. Cargo business is picking up, especially for sorting purposes. 

* x * 

From New Orleans it is reported that there has been some gain in the volume of 

business. Prices show no change and are said to be firm. Mill stocks are somewhat 

broken. Demand is being distributed well over the list. 

CYPRESS. Parcel shipments abroad show increased interest in 

; cypress. At St. Louis activity in the cypress market is 

said to be more than seasonable. In that city shippers have laid in heavy stocks, 
one concern alone having 30,000,000 feet. Factory stock is in better demand. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE. 








The contrast between the financial conditions of 
France and those of the United States is in this, that 
France is a creditor nation and this country is a 
debtor. Paris is the pleasure spot of the world, The 
time honored injunction ‘‘See Rome and die’’ seems 
to be the motive of the world’s population with an 
application to the French capital. It is estimated that 
the income of France “derived from visitors to Paris 
and other show places of that country is $600,000,000 
annuaily. 

Another item of France’s income is the earnings 
of its capitalists on its investments in the securities 
and properties of other countries, which amount to 
$250,000,000 a year. On the other side of the account 
is an adverse balance of trade, which in 1907 amounted 
to $120,000,000. ‘Deduct this outgo from France’s in- 
come of $850,000,000 from the sources named, there 
is left $750,000,000 to the good. 

On the other hand, instead of getting an income of 
$600,000,000 from foreign tourists the United States 
yearly pays out at least $150,000,000 in expenses of 
American tourists abroad. Instead of drawing $250,- 
000,000 a year from foreign investments this country 
pays out $300,000,000 to foreign investors who buy 
our securities and properties. A third factor is the 
army of aliens who flock here from all parts of the 
world to hoard money which they take back to their 
own countries, which is a drain on our money resources 
estimated at $300,000,000 more. Then add $100,000,- 
000 which the United States pays in ocean freights to 
foreign vessel owners, and we reach a total of $850,- 
000,000. Deducting our yearly income of $500,000,000 
for favorable trade balance against foreign countries, 
the yearly deficit against the United States is $300,- 
000,000, says a writer in Moody’s Magazine. 

Yet there is another aspect to this question of ex- 
penditures in foreign countries. What our tourists 
spend in Europe looks like an amount mostly lost out 
of American wealth never to return. But the cash 
is actually spent on this side of the Atlantic in the 
purchase of letters of credit or other exchange, and 
goes into this country’s circulation and bank resources 
for the time, at least. Though the ultimate effect is to 
take the money out of this country, there is a tem- 
porary use of it on this side which is worth a little 
something. Moreover, the evidences of credit on 
which the tourists draw their expense money enter 
into the medium of exchange between Europe and the 
United States. 

In the matter of foreign investments in our securi- 
ties, it is difficult to see how that is a loss to this 
country. The funds thus secured are used, minus the 
interest charge, to develop our resources, largely for 
profit on this side and the growth of this country in 
industry, transportation and trade. The money bor- 
rowed in Europe on our securities thus adds to our 
working capital and therefore to the wealth of the 
United States. In fact this country would be far 
behind its present status in all that makes for wealth 
if it were not for the privilege we have of borrowing 
capital in Europe. New England and New York fur- 
nish a large amount of capital for the development of 
our great West. Does that impoverish the country as 
a whole? Rather it vastly develops the resources of 
the country and, therefore, its wealth. The same rule 
applies to the European capital furnished to this coun- 
try on the basis of our securities. 

In respect to the $100,000,000 which, it is alleged, 
this country pays to foreign vessel owners in ocean 
freights, that is a matter of mere economy. If it 
were profitable for American shipping interests to own 
vessels they would make that kind of investment. 
They find it cheaper to use foreign bottoms. This is 
shown by the fact that there is clamor, mainly from 
political motives and special interests, for government 
subsides to induce American shipping interests to 
build up a merchant marine where otherwise there 
would be no adequate profit in such undertakings. 

As to the swarming of aliens to our shores, who 
numerously return to their home land with the earn- 
ings secured in this country, it is admitted that the 
movement has a bad appearance. But these aliens 
have built railroads, worked in mines, have spent 
money in this country for food and housing, and in 
several ways have contributed to the trade of the 
localities in which they have worked. The results of 
their labor in this country remain as permanent 
wealth. 

Thus we see that in the foregoing query there are 
two aspects of the case, as in all questions that are 
susceptible of discussion. 

* * * 


In the government’s reports on internal commerce 
of the two months of 1910 ended with February 28, 
it is shown that southern lumber shipments totaled 
740,362,000 feet against 786,697,000 feet in the cor- 
responding months of 1909 and 355,963,000 feet in the 
like months of 1908. Thus shipments in the two 
months indicated in 1909 exceeded shipments in the 
like months this year to the amount of 46,335,000 feet, 
but exceeded those of 1908 to the amount of 430,734,- 
000 feet. In January and February Pacific coast lum- 
ber shipments amounted to 60,725,000 feet, against 
46,797,000 feet in the like months of 1909, which 
seems like a peculiar result, in view of the embargo 
on transcontinental traffic caused by snowslides and 
washouts. It is evident that shipments by vessel, 
coastwise and foreign, were accountable for the 
striking increase this year. In 1908 the two months’ 





shipments amounted to 40,359,000 feet. Hence ship- 
ments in the first two months of this year were about 
double those of the corresponding months three years 
ago. iis al 

Movements of money out of New York to the in- 
terior have shown large increases during the last two 
months, In March shipments amounted to $38,542,- 
000, which was larger than in the like month of any 
previous year except in March, 1906, when shipments 
totaled $52,463,100. 

Receipts from the interior during March, this year, 
were $39,896,000 compared with $41,462,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1909 and $48,918,600 in March, 
1908. The gain from the interior was thus compara- 
tively small, being only $1,354,000 compared to $6,142,- 
000 in March, 1909, and $22,617,500 in 1908. In 1907 
and 1906 losses were reported of $3,679,300 and $25,- 
512,600 respectively. 

* * * 


A Chicago correspondent of the Wall Street Journal, 
in reviewing conditions in the interior, especially west 
and southwest of the Great Lakes, declares that agri- 
cultural prosperity is still at high tide. Farm imple- 
ment companies find it difficult to keep up with their 
orders. Sales by mail order houses are 25 percent 
more than those of a year ago. Shipments of agricul- 
tural products this spring have been comparatively 
light, because warm weather at an unusually early 
time of year has kept the farmers busy in their fields. 
Crop conditions generally are excellent. The loss of 
winter wheat by winter killing and early drouth will 
be offset by the planting of oats, where the stand of 
winter wheat has been injured or destroyed, and by 
the opening of new spring wheat area, especially in 
Montana. 

The advantage of an early start in the fields has 
stimulated general trade. Dry goods concerns report 
satisfactory returns from traveling salesmen and by 
mail orders for current and forward requirement. 
Mercantile business in most lines is ahead of a year 
ago, and collections are fair. 

Industrial tonnage last month broke all records, 
largely on account of the expanded needs of the rural 
communities. Tonnage has been heavy this month in 
spite of the loss in the coal movement. Westbound 
shipments this spring have overbalanced eastbound 
shipments. The enormous settlement of the far West 
from Canada to Mexico has contributed greatly to car 
loading at initial points, which for weeks has shown 
a comparative increase of about 10 percent in the 
Chicago district and the adjoining territory. 


* * * 


An eastern banker lately returned from a trip in 
Kansas and Oklahoma said that the condition which 
impressed him profoundly was the observation that a 
large total of money for supplies was going out of 
the trade centers in those states. Standing on the 
streets of a country town one sees team after team 
start for the country carrying loads of new material. 
Lumber, cement, furnaces, home lighting plants, imple- 
ments, furniture and other improvement material are 
moving constantly out to farms, villages and hamlets. 
The building fever is prominent, not in the towns, 
but in the country everywhere. Scarcely is there a 
farm that is not receiving some addition to barn or 
dwelling. This means that all the money paid for 
improvements, labor only excepted, less the retailers’ 
profit, goes out of the West to eastern manufacturers 
and dealers. 

To this last assertion some exception can be taken 
however. There is some home production of these 
essential things that costs money, particularly in east- 
ern Kansas, and a considerable percentage of the 
money spent for supplies stays in that commonwealth. 
The eastern banker said nothing about the automobile 
fad, not to call it by a more startling word. Kansas 
has that bad, to use a common expression. A speaker 
at the late lumber manufacturers’ meeting at New 
Orleans stated that his county, in Kansas, containing 
2,500 families, possessed 850 automobiles, or almost 
one machine to every three families. Thus the people 
of that county had paid out from a million and a half 
to $2,000,000 for machines of pleasure that they would 
not have thought of a few years ago. Multiply the 
minimum sum by like expenditures in all the populous 
counties of the state and it can be seen that a vast 
amount of money has gone out of Kansas for auto- 


mobiles, 
* * * 


On the Pacific coast, from San Diego, Cal., to Seat- 
tle, Wash., real estate dealings are said to be more 
active than for many months, with prices showing some 
tendency to boom. Building operations at San Diego 
and Los Angeles are assuming record breaking propor- 
tions. Architects say that this activity will be still 
more marked with the coming of settled weather. 
Bank clearances indicate good business in all lines of 


trade. 
* * * 


The wailing of the people about the high cost of 
living is likely to be changed to songs of joy if good 
old Dame Nature keeps at her work on the crops. In 
respect to wheat, rains have given the winter grain 
sections a good soaking and, except in frost-killed dis- 
tricts of Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, there prom- 
ises to be good crops—a large average, in fact, in the 

} 


yield as a whole. Prices of wheat have declined to 
a serious extent, and are likely to go lower. 

A reviewer says that practically every condition «; 
present influencing prices of wheat is in radical oppo- 
sition to that of a year ago. This is the most 
strikingly true of the cash as against the option situa- 
tion. A year ago, though May wheat was selling ; 
much higher prices than recently, cash values were 
much higher for the May delivery, with millers pay- 
ing any price demanded for red winter wheat. Stocks 
were low and at the end of the crop year there prac- 
tically was an exhaustion of supplies. Now note tlie 
change: This season the demand is dead; millers and 
flour dealers have large stocks, while the farmers who 
have hoarded their wheat for high premiums are find- 
ing very little inquiry for their stocks. Jobbers and 
dealers loaded up with flour early in the season in 
order to forestall scarcity and higher prices. Now 
these early buyers are reselling at lower than current 
quotations, This does not look as if this country had 
passed the exporting stage in wheat raising, and that 
hereafter, as some have predicted, the United States 
would scarcely be able to raise its own breadstuffs. 

These conditions are not perculiar to this country 
only. Stocks have been brought up to normal propor- 
tions in other countries, Two years ago world’s ship- 
ments were running below weekly requirements; this 
year they have been unusually large all the year, with 
no signs of material abatement. Added to this con- 
dition is the prospect of a sustained aggregate through 
the yield of this year’s crops. This situation renders 
the foreign market indifferent to our wheat. Hence 
the prospects for any export business in new wheat 
are not bright unless breaks in prices in July and 
September shall occur that will induce a resumption of 
foreign, buying. In the face of such conditions 
farmers are inclined to further hoid their wheat and 
are willing to borrow money to carry it still longer. 
It is a curious situation, resulting from the prosperity 
of the farmers, which has placed them in the attitude 
of financially capable bulls in the market. Meantime 
our gold is going abroad, the new movement having 
reached nearly $7,000,000 early in the week, while 
domestic interest rates are tending higher, though 
money is still easy. Imports continue to lead exports, 
the excess in March having reached nearly $20,000,000. 

The decline of wheat prices at Chicago has been 
about 14 cents a bushel within recent weeks; of corn, 
24 cents, and these declines are represented in mill 
feeds. Potatoes are almost unmarketable in all parts 
of the country, old potatoes selling in New York at 
20 cents a bushel. In Michigan potatoes are in many 
sections positively unmarketable at any price. Butter 
has declined 6 cents a pound. Beef cattle are about 
holding steady, but prices of hogs have fallen off con- 
siderably. All coarse grains sympathize with wheat 
and corn. Evidently food crops of all kinds have 
passed the crest of high tide and threaten to settle 
back to the range of former years. While the high 
cost of living continues to be the theme of the alarm- 
ists and high browed economists and humanitarians 
prices are settling down under the influence of the 
law of supply and demand, which is doing more to 
restore cheap living to the people than all the 
academic efforts of all the philanthropy shriekers of 
the world. 


* * * 


George Paish, the distinguished writer of the Lon- 
don Statist, says of business prospects in the United 
States for 1910 that fundamental factors indicate that 
the outlook is fully as promising as it was in 1909. 
The influx of European capital into the United States 
is likely to continue, while the savings of the Ameri- 
can people that will be available for capital purposes 
will be very great. The outputs of manufacture are 
likely to exceed all previous records, It is worthy of 
note that the year 1910 so far has been characterized 
with railway earnings greatly in excess of those of 
1907. In 1908, compared with 1907, there was a con- 


traction in railway earnings of about 13 percent; but 


in January, 1909, compared with the like month of 
1908, there was recovery of nearly 54% percent; and in 
January, 1910, there was a further improvement of 
about 12 percent. Barring accidents 1910 seems likely 
to be the most prosperous year the United States has 
yet seen. These good words from overseas should be 
cheerful to the pessimists of the eastern cities. 
* * * 


The pig iron production of the United States in the 
six months ended with March indicated the greatest 
activity the industry has known in any half year, ac- 
cording to a statement made by the Iron Age. Leaving 
chareoal iron out of the account, of production from 
October 1, 1909, and March 31, 1910, inclusive, the 
output was 15,403,849 gross tons. The largest ae 
eeding production for six months ending with March 
was in the period beginning October 1, 1906, for whieh 
the total was 13,096,911 tons. Though the iron geet 
apparently has done more business in the last - 
months than in the former period indicated, and ei 
has been inclining to the view that business voenl 
siderably short of what it should be, in the m ety 
days from January to March inclusive eo 
eoke and anthracite iron was at the rate of cd 
tons a day, while in the ninety-two days from aren - 
1 to December 31 it was at wet rate F ipvog elie 
day, or only 84 tons less. is unusual ra 
duction oe a yearly one of 31,333,000 tons of 
all kinds of pig iron, including charcoal product. 
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DOMESTIC. 
GENERAL. 

Che steamship Santa Clara foundered in the Pacific ocean 

miles south of Eureka, Cal., April 13. Her sixty-one 
ssengers and erew were rescued by a tug summoned by 

steamer’s wireless telegraph. The steamship Minnehaha 
nt ashore April 17 at Scilly, English channel. Her sixty- 
jour passengers were safely landed. 

An estimate of the spring gold cleanup in and around 
lairbanks, Alaska, is $9,000,000. 

A two months’ drouth through Nebraska has been broken 
by a general rain in the western half of the state. Snow 
on the ground at Lead, 8. D., measured one foot following a 
»4-hour storm which ceased April 14.° Heavy frost, with 
thin ice in some sections, has injured the small fruit crops 
of Delaware. Colorado has been storm swept and heroic 
efforts were necessary to save crops. Missouri fruits have 
been threatened by frosts. A cold wave has badly damaged 
iruits in Illinois and Iowa. 

The long drawn out strike of traction employees at Phila- 
lelphia, Pa., was ended by vote of official representatives of 
ihe street car men April 14 on terms said to be fairly satis- 
factory to both sides. ‘The strike began February 19 and 
cost twenty-eight lives to date of settlement. 

Enrolled in institutions of higher education in the United 
States are 289,210 pupils, of whom 204,301 are men and 
74,908 are women; twenty years ago the women pursuing 
higher education numbered but 10,761. New York state 
leads in the number of students in universities and technical 
schools. 

Wealthy residents of Lake Forest, a northern syburb of 
Chicago, IIL, are subscribing to a fund, confidently expected 
to reach $1,000,000, to be devoted to beautifying the place. 

Seventy-five percent of the grading of the St. Louis-Kan- 
sas City Electric railway, designed to cross Missouri from 
cast to west, is reported to be finished. The line will be 
double tracked and 250 miles long and will transport freight 
and passengers by trolley service on hourly local and through 
express trains. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies has been 
offered the use of 1,000 acres of land on the Massachusetts 
coast as a game preserve. 

by a premature explosion in a stone quarry near Laston, 
Pa., April 138, the side of a mountain was torn loose and 
buried a number of Hungarians and Italians, eleven of whom 
were killed outright and others were badly injured. 

Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), the prolific writer and 
America’s foremost humorist, arrived in New York late last 
week, from a stay in the Bermudas, in dangerously bad 
health. Mr. Clemens is 75 years old and has been a con- 
stant smoker all his life. He is afflicted with what is known 
as tobacco heart. Last advices reported his condition 
precarious. 

Recent visitors to that section report that the Colorado 
ver is rapidly forming a second Salton sea in lower Cali- 
rnia. 

Six firemen died at New Haven, Conn., while trying to 

cue prisoners in the county jail during a fire which de- 

yed two of its buildings. 

‘lans are under way for building an aerial cable railway, 

freight service, between McConnellsburg and Ft. Loudon, 

The tramway will be eight miles long and carry freight 
big cages. Fulton county. of which McConnellsburg is 
county seat, has no railroad within its borders. 

William Penn Watson, foremost among Pacific coast horti 

turists and the “father of dry farming,” is dead at Long 

ch, Cal. He was the first to introduce fruit growing in 
rich Hood River valley in Oregon. He was born in Mor- 

i county, Illinois, in 1823. 

-\ feature of the Memorial Day parade in Chicago this year 

\! be participation of 5,000 horses, with a separate parade 

r mules. 

All records for digging in the Panama canal have been 
voken, The excavations contemplated in the original proj- 
ct have been completed, aggregating 103,795,000 cubic 
yards, and the army engineers have but 70,871,594 yards of 

atcrial to remove. 

With the close of sale of colonists’ tickets April 15, at 
Portland, Ore., travel of homeseekers to the Pacific North- 
west is reperted the largest of record. The exceptionally 

rtile sections of Oregon have been the most visited. 

While acting in behalf of the people of Hoboken, N. J., 
Mayor George Gonzales came into conflict with the local 
grand jury and was fined $100 for contempt of court. Ten 
housand men, women and children will voluntarily pay the 

by popular subscriptions of 1 cent each. 

A mining company near Mountain Home, Ark., has 

varded a contract for the construction of an aerial cable 

‘ix miles in length. It is said this will be the longest aerial 

‘ramroad in the country and that it is intended ultimately 

for package hauling. 

!ractical demonstrations in Chicago, Ll., have proven that 
high heels on women's shoes are a menace to life if worn on 
fire escapes and may lead to the abolition of certain types 
of fire escapes now in use. 

During an investigation of the beef “trust” at St. Louis, 
Mo., April 18, the secretary of a local packing company, 
formerly supposed to be independent, acknowledged that it 
'S owned and controlled by the National Packing Company. 
His testimony showed that the National company fixes the 
buying and selling prices, locally, of salt meats. It was 
claimed that further testimony will prove that the National 


« 


company arbitrarily exercises similar authority over twenty- 
six so-called independent companies throughout the country. 

Transatlantic travel is expected to break all previous rec- 
ords this year, due to the passion play to be given at Ober 
ammergau, musical festivals at Beyreuth, Vienna and Mu- 
nich, racing events in France and England, many aviation 
events, the international exposition at Brussels and other 
attractions. 

By the aid of mammoth phonographic records secured 
during prevalence of storms on Long Island sound, scenes 
of the passion play at Oberammergau will this year be made 
more realistic than ever. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s station in New 
York city is practically completed. It is expected that 
during the coming summer passenger trains will be running 
regularly through the tunnel under the Hudson river, not 
only to that station but to Long Island City, as reached 
by the tunnel under the East river. 

By its invasion of Uarney county, interior Oregon, the 
Oregon & Eastern railway, a Harriman extension and the 
first railroad to penetrate the county, has opened up in 
Harney valley to agricultural and other purposes 10,000,000 
acres heretofere used only as grazing lands. 

Acting on the theory that a telegram will be opened and 
read when a circular will be thrown away unopened, some 
enterprising advertisers are using the new “letter-telegrams”’ 
of fifty words to exploit their wares. 

The estimate of the number of blossoms to be used in one 
parade during the coming annual “rose festival’ at Portland, 
Ore., has been raised to 1,000,000, all of home growth. 

According to data compiled by a state officer, 5,000 per- 
sons have settled upon Montana lands in the period between 
December 1, last, and April 15. Missoula, Mont., is pre 
paring to hold in the coming fall an “apple show” upon an 
unprecedented scale. 

Losses by the Illinois Central Railroad Company through 
“graft” in its car repairing department are now estimated 
as high as $5,000,000. Extensive investigation of the mat- 
ter is in progress. 

‘he crusade of the larger municipalities to insure a “‘safe 
and sane’ Fourth of July observance has developed a 
curious and pertinent comparison. In seven Revolutionary 
battles the killed and wounded numbered 1,119; on the 
seven natal days from 1903 to 1909, inclusive, intended in 
part to commemorate those battles, the similar mishaps 
totalled 34,603. 

Under the initiative of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, ‘April 24 has been 
designated as “tuberculosis Sunday” in churches. On that 
day ministers will call the attention of their congregations 
to the importance of the problem and of coéperating with 
the national association. 

Reduced prices of potatoes, reported April 19, supplement 
ing lower cost for wheat, corn and oats, are hailed by east 
ern students of economy as presaging generally lower costs 
of living. Potatoes were quoted in New York 40 to 50 
cents lower than in November. 

In conference in Chicago, Ill, this week, representatives 
of thirty of the largest fraternal insurance societies have 
agreed upon the provisions of a uniform bill for regulation 
of such organizations. It is intended to introduce the bill 
in the legislature of every state. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Senate adopted an amendment April 14 to the ad- 
ministration railroad bill withholding from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority over transportation wholly 
by water. An amendment proposed to the bill provides for 
permission for traffic agreements between railroads. 

The Nebraska railway commission will attempt to influence 
President ‘Taft against the appointment of any person who 
has been a railroad attorney in filling vacancies in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Data prepared by the Department of Agriculture show the 
increase of wealth produced on farms in the United States 
to have been $6,300,000,000 in the period from 1889 to the 
close of 1909. In 1889 the value was $2,460,000,000; ten 
years later it was $4,717,000,000, and for last year it is 
estimated at $8,760,000,000. 

A resolution introduced in the Heuse proposes investiga- 
tion of the spread of tuberculosis through the media of in- 
fected milk, cream, butter and cheese. Germs thrive in but- 
ter, it is stated, 160 days. The department of the attorney 
general of Ohio has filed an opinion that if persons suffering 
from, tuberculosis can be proved to be a menace to others 
boards of health may legally compel them to give up their 
employment. At London, England, Waldorf Astor has offered 
the National Association for the Prevention of Consumption 
a practically unlimited sum to carry on the fight against 
tuberculosis. 

Secretary of the Navy Myer has indorsed an opinion of 
his department that the construction of naval vessels on the 
great lakes would be a violation of the treaty of 1817. 

President Taft is reported to have engaged to unveil a 
memorial statue to General Custer June 14 at Monroe, Mich., 
Custer’s home when he enlisted. Extensive preparations are 
being made for the President’s entertainment in St. Louis; 
Mo., May 4. 

The bill creating the Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountain forest reserve was favorably reported April 18 
from the House committee on agriculture. 


Through the incentive of the recent serious losses by flood 
in Paris, France, engineers of the United States geological 
survey have begun a study of means of flood prevention or 


diminishment in this country. ‘They estimate the annual 
flood damage in the United States at $100,000,000. 

Representative Martin, of Colorado, who has been waging 
a fight in the House to show that friar lands in the Philip 
pines have been illegally acquired by the sugar “trust,” has 
given out an interview assailing the government officials said 
to be involved, charging the war department with withhold 
ing information and demanding full congressional inquiry. 

The river and harbor appropriation bill, involving aggre 
gate appropriations of $52,500,000, approximately $10,000,- 
000 more than reported from the House, passed the Senate 
April 19. Great projects affecting the Missouri and Missis 
sippi valleys are regarded as assured. 

Investigaticn by the government of the cotton pool and 
of the butter “trust” at Elgin, IIL, is said to presage action 
toward ending all dealing in futures in commodities directly 
related to the cost of living. 


FOREIGN. 


A general feeling of revolt among Russians because of the 
goverument’s manifesto abolishing Finland’s legislature, is 
reported. Conservative Russians are said to regard the 
legislation as “ruinous.” 

Over 10,250,000 Japanese bad $63,500,000 _in that coun 
try’s postal savings banks March 31, the end of the fiscal 
year, an increase of nearly $11,200,000 over the previous 
year’s record. 

Several foreign mission houses and other property at 
Changsha, capital of the province of Hunan, was destroyed 
by rioters April 13, the outbreak attributed to cornering and 
exporting of rice by Chinese officials. Unconfirmed loss of 
life is reported. British and other foreign gunboats have 
been sent to Changsha. 

Native employees of the Mexican railways have declared 
war upon American employees throughout the republic. They 
assert that they are discriminated against and that for- 
eigners fill the more important positions, to the detriment 
of the Mexicans. 

During naval mancuvers off Sassnatz, on the Baltic sea, 
the German cruiser Muenchen ran down a torpedo boat, iill- 
ing two of its engineers and several of the crew. 

King Alfonso has signed a decree dissolving the Spanish 
parliament. The new parliament will be elected in May 
and will assemble June 15. 

Thirty earthquake shocks within three hours, April 13 and 
14, have alarmed the inhabitants of the district in and 
around San Jose, Costa Rica. ‘The shocks varied in in- 
tensity, increasing toward the last, did damage to the amount 
of $1,000,000 and slightly injured several persons. 

Indiscreet utterances of the newly appointed ambassador 
to Mexico are said to have incensed many to the point of 
openly expressed animosity. to the United States. Extremists 
affect to have discovered an intrigue inimical to the Ameri- 
can embassy and the interests of the United States in Mex- 
ico. 

The manager of a theater in London, England, who re- 
fused to allow a woman wearing a view obstructing hat to 
hold her seat, has been upheld by a local magistrate in the 
consequent action at law. 

Tourists returning from Mexico to the United States, who 
heretofore have been allowed to bring in free of duty $100 
worth of trinkets, have been debarred from that privilege 
by recent orders from the treasury department, which con- 
fine undutiable articles to those actually necessary to tour- 
ists’ convenience and comfort. 

France has launched the 18,000-ton battleship Vergniaud, 
the last of a series of six of that tonnage. She is a 20-knot 
turbine craft. 

Mexico has arranged for a balloon service for use of its 
army, to be available before the beginning of its centennial 
celebration, to continue through September next, for which 
event the vity of Mexico is being beautified throughout. As 
a feature of the centennial, the government will assume 
charge of prices charged visitors and will rigorously prevent 
extortion. 

Near Ostend, Belgium, an unknown steamer rammed a 
pilot boat. Nine of the latter's crew were drowned. 

Reports of a rebellion of Guatamalians are strenuously 
denied. The reélection this week of President Cabrera is 
confidently predicted. 

Japan is reported about to give orders for the building 
of a 23,000-ton battleship of the “dreadnaught” type. The 
nation is apprehensive of the effects of elimination of its 
ineffective war craft, and its naval officers urge the early 
building of four of the most powerful class, though author- 
ities claim that their construction is impossible under the 
economic status of the country. 

Ignacio Mariscal, head of the department of foreign rela- 
tions of Mexico, died April 15. He was widely known as a 
philanthropist, and died poor. 

The government has felt called upon to intervene in order 
to prevent disastrous results from and further spread of 
panic in Italian southern provinces based upon superstitious 
fear engendered by the appreach of Halley's comet. 

After a visit in Budapest and other Hungarian cities, 
where they have been accorded almost imperial honors and 
have been acclaimed enthusiastically by the people, former 
President Roosevelt and his party left for German points 
and for Paris, France, to arrive April 21. 

“Color line’ trouble has invaded Cuba, threatening dis- 
ruption of the present administration, if not resumption of 
direct American control. 
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THE COAL TRADE | 


The trend of coal prices the last week has been 
slightly upward. It is to be remembered that for a 
number of weeks western coal has been selling prob- 
ably 50 to 75 cents above the natural summer level, 
and that eastern bituminous coal, or that from Ohio 
and West Virginia, has been selling of late at a rela- 
tively much lower basis; in fact, the bituminous coal 
market in the West divides itself at present very dis- 
tinetly into two factors—eastern and western coals. 
The conditions surrounding these two factors differ, 
but in both the present tendencies are upward. Settle- 
ments of the wage issues have been made in Ohio and 
in that part of the West Virginia coal producing area 
that is unionized, and this week there are no limita- 
tions to the quantity of bituminous coal that is pro- 
duced in the more eastern states. The mines are 
working on the new wage schedules, which give the 
men an advance of 5.55 percent on their former wage 
seales. Consequently the cost of production is higher 
than it was a year ago. The better tone to the market 
for eastern bituminous coal arises from the fact that 
the fuel has been slaughtered during recent weeks on 
account of large stocks pressing for sale. Arrivals of 
the eastern coals in western markets are less and in 
consequence there is partial recovery from the ex- 
tremely low prices. . Shippers have sustained severe 
losses because of the excessive receipts of these east- 
ern coals in the West, and they have taken lesson from 
their mistakes in that respect. 

On the other hand, the inquiry for eastern bitumi- 
nous coals in the West is this week increasing very 
noticeably. This is because the western mines have 
been closed down since April 1, and while consumers 
generally provided themselves with a large enough 
supply to last thirty days or longer, there is a certain 
miscellaneous inquiry that is large enough to make 
its influence felt and, moreover, those users who had 
taken in only 30-day stocks are becoming interested in 
additional purchases. Last week one Chigago whole- 
saler sold 150 cars of eastern bituminous coal to two 
large western consumers and these transactions may be 
taken as typical of the recent tendencies. With the 
shipments of eastern coal to the West lessened and 
with the demand increasing, the hardening qualities 
of the market are very natural. 

The present situation is very uncertain and unstable. 
The continued idleness or the resumption of mining at 
western mines forms the keystone to the situation. In 
general there remains in possession of western coal 
users a very large quantity of stored fuel, and as long 
as this remains there is little incentive for the pro- 
ducers generally rushing toward a reopening of their 
mines. But a settlement may be made in Indiana at 
any moment. Indiana operators last week requested 
President Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, to order 
the Indiana miners to return to work, according to the 
terms of the Cincinnati agreement, but Mr. Lewis was 
detained at Pittsburg by the obstacles to an agreement 
that had appeared there and could not fulfill his Indian- 
apolis engagement. It is expected that he will straight- 
en out the trouble this week. Several of the prominent 
Indiana operators are anxious to resume work, for 
they have business in sight, but the great majority of 
the operators of that state apparently are not in a 
hurry to begin hoisting coal again. The plants of their 
customers continue overstocked with fuel. 

The prospect does not look bright for an immediate 
resumption of mining in Illinois. Last week the oper- 
ators and miners agreed upon conditions under which 
the mines should be cared for pending a settlement of 
the wage scale, and in that temporary arrangement an 
advance of 5.55 percent in the scale was agreed to, so 
that the basis for a settlement is established. Tuesday 
this week the scale committees in Illinois began their 
deliberation. While in the coal trade the unexpected 
happens frequently, there were no surface indications 
the middle of this week that the mines would reopen 
soon. Possibly a stimulus in that direction might be 
imparted if the Indiana mines start up; and as coal in 
the West becomes scarcer a pressure for reopening will 
manifest itself. 

There is practically no western coal for sale this 
week. A few cars remain at mines, as a reserve stock 
for users, who had no sufficient storing facilities at 
their plants, or reserved for s»le in anticipation of 
higher prices. It therefore is difficult to quote western 
coals. When mining is resumed in the West quotations, 
from present indications, will be 10 or 15 cents a ton 
higher than a vear ago at mines and if the advance of 
10 cents freight rates from western mines be put in 
effect by the railroads about the middle of May, as 
expected, the total advance to the buyer at the out- 
start will be from 20 to 25 cents, as compared with a 
year ago. Although authority was given the producers 
in the Indiana block district two weeks ago to start 
their mines, they have scarcely begun to do so. How- 
ever, new quotations for block coal are out; they are 
$2.15, mines, for lump, as compared with $2 a year ago. 

Hocking lump coal has been selling at $1.40 to $1.50, 
mines, or $3.05 to $3.15, Chicago. Smokeless is quoted 
by the most conservative shippers at $1.10, mines, for 
mine run and $1.50, mines, for lump. The prices at 
which the coal has been selling in the West have been 
far beneath circular on account of demurrage charges 
aceruing. Because less free smokeless coal is now 
arriving the extreme low prices are disappearing. There 
is a temporary market in the West for considerable 
eastern Ohio coal, the Pittsburg No. 8 seam, at about 
$1.15 to $1.20, mines, or $2.80 to $2.85, Chicago, for 
lump. West Virginia splint is also fairly active at 





about $1.35, mines, or $3.25, Chicago, for %4-inch lump. 

Orders for anthracite are picking up as the month 
progresses. April will be a considerably scrawnier 
month for the anthracite trade than April, 1909, but 
it will turn out better than anticipated two weeks ago. 
Prices of anthracite coal are reported to be somewhat 
irregular in the East, but in the West there is said to 
be no more than the usual departure from circular 
conditions. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











DAMAGES FOR REMOVAL OF TIMBER. 

One who, unintentionally and in the honest belief that he is 
lawfully exercising a right he has, enters upon the property 
of another and removes his timber, or any other valuable 
appurtenant to his land, the United States circuit court 
of appeals, eighth circuit, holds [Central Coal & Coke Co. 
vs. Penny, 173 Federal Reporter, 340] is liable in damages 
for the value of the timber or other thing, in its original 
place, but for no more. But ome who willfully, intention- 
ally, or with reckless disregard of the rights of another, 
takes his timber, or other property, and appropriates it to 
his own use, must respond to the owner for the full value 
of the property at the time he converts it, without deduc- 
tion for the labor or expenses incurred in removing and 
preparing it for market. ‘The wrongful taking of the timber 
of another, in the absence of all other evidence, raises a 
presumption of fact that the trespasser took it intentionally, 
willfully, or in reckless disregard of the rights of the owner. 


RIGHT TO BREAK CONTRACT. 

In a case where there was a breach of contract for saw- 
logs by neglect to deliver all that the contract required, the 
supreme court of Wisconsin says [Malueg vs. Hatten Lum- 
ber Company, 122 Northwestern Reporter, 1057] that a 
person may, at law, of right breach his contract with an- 
other and subject himself to the burden of such damages 
for the benefit of such other as may be necessary to remedy 
the breach. If a breach of contract consists of a failure to 
deliver, upon a sale agreement, personal property at a 
specified time, there being no special circumstances known 
to both parties at the time of making the agreement varying 
the general rule, the damage recoverable is the difference, at 
the time of the breach and at the agreed place of delivery, 
between the market value of the property and the contract 
price, with legal interest from the time of the breach. Under 
such circumstances, in the absence of evidence that the 
market value of the property at the time and place of deliv- 
ery agreed upon exceeded the contract price, no more than 


nominal damages are recoverable. 


STATUTORY DAMAGES RECOVERABLE ONLY WHEN 
STATE SUES WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


= 


Section 7 of chapter 163 of the laws of Minnesota of 1895 
provides that whoever, without a valid permit therefor, shall 





cut or remove any timber or other property on state lands, 
“shall be liable to the state in treble damages, if such 
trespass is adjudged to have been willful, but double d: 
ages only in gase the trespass is adjudged to have } 
casual and involuntary, and shall have no right whatso 
to any remuneration or allowance for labor or expen 
incurred in removing such other property, cutting s 
timber, preparing the same for market, or transporting ‘he 
same to or toward market.” The supreme court of Min- 
nesota holds [State vs. Clarke, 123 Northwestern Report 
54] that the section imposes penalties upon all trespas: 
intentional or otherwise, and an action to recover the pen 
alties must be brought within three years after the tres: 
was committed. Said chapter 163 did not abrogate 
rule of damages, as laid down in State vs. Shevlin-Carpenie 
Company, 62 Minn. 99, in an action by the state for ih 
conversion of timber cut and removed from its land, com 
menced more than three years after the trespass i 
committed. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 











Estimating from Stump. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y., April 12.—Editor AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly inform me if there is any book or 
statistics that I ean procure which will instruct me how to 
estimate accurately the amount of lumber in trees that 
have been cut and removed, leaving only the stumps as a 
guide. P. B. Hupson. 

[In endeavoring to ascertain the quantity of timber 
from the diamcter of the stumps it will be necessary for 
you to secure or compile what are known as ‘‘ volume 
tables.’’ In scaling a log, the diameter ordinarily is 
taken at the small end. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to determine approximately what the taper was and 
something like an accurate determination of the hight 
of the trees. This can be secured from similar timber 
adjoining that cut. A cruiser by an inspection of con- 
tiguous timber should be able to tell the number of logs 
the trees will produce and their average length. This is 
a rough way of getting at it, but it is about the only 
practical way.—EDITOR. | 





Query Concerning Cottonwood. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 18.--Do you consider that 
there is more than one variety of cottonwood; for instance, 
is yellow cottonwood a kind by itself, or is there another 
variety ? STILES Bros. COMPANY. 

| While there is but one species of cottonwood com- 
mercially available hereabout, that commodity, like pop- 
lar, varies somewhat in color ranging from brown and 
yellow to a creamy white. There, however, are various 
species respectively known untechnically as ‘‘gum,”’ 
‘*balsam,’’ ‘‘black,’’ ‘‘narrow leaved’’ and ‘‘swamp’’ 
cottonwood and indigenous to as many different sections 
of the country, but the commercial cottonwood of the 
Mississippi valley, like most other woods, varies some 
what in general character as well as color.—Eb17or. | 








RANDOM WIDTHS AND SPECIAL SIZES 








If you know a better name for it On the question of uppers and 


Good morning! Have you sent in 


than the above, send it in. 

So far as Pullman berths are con- 
cerned, henceforth the higher the 
lower. 


New Orleans just now is passing 


through a comet with a tail the length 


of which is 12,000,000,000 feet. 





This week’s lesson: Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work—and 
not run nights. 

Editor Frank Beach Cole is said to 
be the only man on the Pacific coast 
wno can get a haircut without taking 
his hat off. 


There may be 2,000,000 freight 
cars in the United States, but it will 
be hard to make some shippers be- 
lieve it. 


April showers 
Bring May flowers, 
So the adage runs; 
And the flowers 
Bring in showers 
Millinery duns. 





If anyone imagines that the next 
Lumber Trades Congress is going to 
be dull, let him recall that among 
those present will be our old friends 
Odd Lengths and Terms of Sale. 

As a site for the Panama Canal 
exposition, what’s the matter with 
Bogalusa? 





Or Garyville? 





To be a mahogany hunter one ap- 
parently requires a good deal of 
courage and a Jarge number of Jack 
Johnsons, 





lowers, George Hotchkiss has _ been 
reversed. 





One way to prevent forest fires 
might be to scatter around some of the 
kindling some coal dealers sell. 





Louisville is putting up three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new buildings, 
and the National hardwood meeting 
still two months away. 

Trade papers report that there is 
a great demand for spring millinery. 
Most of us had noticed it. 


A statistician states there are three 
million matches struck every minute. 
And still there are old maids. 


If one will listen intently in the 
general direction of Houston, Tex., 
he will hear J. Lewis Thompson 
still tugging at the curfew bell. 


This taking the census may be 
some job, but did you notice the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN statistics? 


The Call of the Wild. 
CADILLAC, Micu., April 15.—A muska- 
longe weighing 44 pounds has just been 
caught in the Thornapple river. How 
would you like to have been on one end 
of the line ?—Knox. 


Wire transportation and expense 
money quick. 


Other Lyres Than Ours. 


A bungalow built of green maple 
logs has just been completed and fur- 
nished for occupancy by D. S. Yeo- 
man, of Brooklyn, a real estate holder 
at Kismesha Lake, New York. The 
sun recently started the sap in the 
logs and it partly flooded the building, 
causing considerable damage.—Mil- 





waukee Evening Wisconsin. 


your letter on Material Returned? 


What some people seem to want is a 
protective tariff that is mostly free 
list. 

Wild Geese. 
Their trim battalions journey north, 

Swift emissaries of the Spring— 
Glad prophets they, who hurry forth 


The message of the South to bring. 
They dip to catch the scent of trees, 


he incense of the bud and boug! 
They skim the blue of inland sea- 
As blue as Heaven's azure now 


But over cities they arise 
To refuge in the vapor cloud 

For we have made them sadly wise 
O Dwellers in the cities proud. 


Yea, we have filled the feathered breast 
With knowledge till it is afraid: 
By murdered sire and plundered nest 

Our reputation we have made. 


‘r is written on our forests fair, 
On meadowland and grassy hill, 
Until the very birds of air 
Know Man as something born to 


And gentle women, in the pride 
Of conscious virtue, little heed 

That oft has merry songster died 
To satisfy their little greed 


So often Man and sister vain 
With life and song and death have 


toyed 

That we are known through God's do 
main 

As things God’s creatures sho ld 
avoid. 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
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LIVE LUMBER TOPICS 


STARTING THE PANAMA EXPOSITION FUND. 
“pw ORLEANS, La., April 12—The Panama Exposi- 
Company of New Orleans made public last Satur- 
afternoon the name of the donor who led off the 
riptions at the big mass meeting some days ago 
i; a subseription of $25,000 to the capital stock of the 
oration. It was announced at the time that the 
tity of the subscriber who ‘‘set the pace’’ would 
he withheld until its publication was authorized. The 
sybseription was the joint contribution of the Goodyear 
enterprises, $15,000 being credited to the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, and $10,000 to the New Orleans 
Great Northern railroad. A. C. Goodyear, vice president 
ot both corporations, authorized the following state- 
ment to accompany the announcement: 
fhe $25,000 subscription arnounced on the night of Thurs- 
day. April 7, at the mass meeting, at the Athenaeum, of the 


people of Louisiana, when they met to consider the proposi- 
tion of raising the funds necessary to build up our ee 





World's Panama Exposition, which was announced by 

Chappuns, when he was generous enough to state the fact 
that he reserved the privilege of making known the sub- 
scriber until such time as the subscriber could announce 
it himself, is now made public by me_ as coming, first, 
$10,000 from the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad 


Company, and $15,000 as coming from the Great Southern 
Lumber Company of Bogalusa, of which companies I have 
the honor to be vice president. 

Realizing the great assistance which we have received in 
building our enterprises from the governor of the state 


and the mayor of New Orleans, we felt, inasmuch as they 
were so largely interested in this enterprise, it neces- 
sarily must be a great benefit to the state, and we were 
ready to codperate, in our small way, in bringing this exposi- 


tion about, especially when it was brought to our attention 
that the plan of organization for the exposition company 
was being formulated by a business man and would be con- 
ducted on business principles. , 

All of our people are heartily in accord with this great 
movement, and whenever we can be of service to the exposi- 
tion company, in any way and at any time, we want the 
officials of the exposition company to feel at liberty to call 
on us. The people of Louisiana have treated us in a gen- 
erous way at all times and been hospitable to, and have 
been of great assistance to us in every way in building up 
the town of Bogalusa and in conducting our enterprises. 

We want to be considered at all times as home people of 
the great state of Louisiana, and we want to assist in pro- 
moting not only this proposed exposition but any other enter- 
prise that will assist in developing the great resources of this 
great state. 

I have had the pleasure of looking over the plan of 
organization of this company, and, reading the list of busi- 
ness men who are connected with it in the various official 
capacities, and, so far as my personal knowledge of these 
men goes and information given me by the leading men of 
New Orleans, we are convinced that you are not only going 
to hold the World’s Panama Exposition in New Orleans, 
but a it will be the greatest exposition ever held in the 
world. ; 


This is the largest single subscription yet given, the 
second largest being for $15,000. The fact that it came 
at the very opening of the first mass meeting is gener- 
ally conceded to have contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, at which close upon $200,000 was 
subscribed though only $100,000 had been anticipated 
as a starter. W. H. Sullivan, general manager for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, has been named on 
the board of directors of the exposition company. Other 
lumbermen have shown their interest and have rendered 
valuable assistance. 








FIRE IN THE APPALACHIANS. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
BiistoL, TENN., April 20.—The most destructive forest 


fires in the Appalachian timber region in years raged for 
several days and wrought havoc, until they were extin- 
guished by the rains, which began Sunday and still con- 


tin The fires followed a drouth of several weeks, and, 
While there is no way accurately to estimate the loss, it 
is »wn to be considerable. A vast territory was 
bursed over in Johnson county, Tennessee, Ashe county, 
Nor Carolina, and Grayson county, Virginia, all of 
wl adjoin. The fire line is said to have been 100 
n n length, various lumber camps, small operations, 
le commissaries ete. being destroyed, together with 
n mountain homes. 

‘> Faulkner Lumber Company, headed by James 
I ier, jr., of Abingdon, Va., lost a commissary, 
e 1ouses, and a quantity of lumber, while much of 
l ‘anding timber was more or less damaged by the 

Numerous barns and temporary buildings of 
ennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Company, near 
land, in Johnson county, were burned. This com- 
pac» 's head office is at Pottsville, Pa. 

‘vu Shady Valley, Johnson county, the mountaineers 
hat the fire swept down upon the valley from all 
ions and soon enveloped the whole, compelling them 


to tice for their lives and see their homes burned. J. M.’ 


Br 
hor 


Whicj 


'; & lumberman, was among those who lost valuable 

But for the coming of the heavy, cold rains, 

turned into snow Monday night, the fire might 
have been much more disastrous. 





ROAD LOCATION, DRAINAGE AND CON- 
STRUCTION. 


lhe movement for improvement in highways is rapidly 
becoming more extensive and is increasing in influence 
anc importance. Much work of an educational nature 
has been done in recent years and the economical value 
of good roads is pretty generally recognized by en- 
lightened citizens everywhere. Some of the fundamental 
Principles involved in the construction of roads are 
their location, their drainage and the materials used in 
their building. 

W. R. Goit, president of the Oklahoma Good Roads 


Association, delivered a very able address on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Roads’’ at the National Good Roads Con- 
vention, at Topeka, Kan. Realizing the value of this 
address and the interest that lumbermen throughout the 
country have manifested in this movement, the Evens & 
Howard Fire Brick Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
printed it in the form of an attractive booklet which will 
be sent to interested persons upon request. 

This company manufactures sewer and culvert pipe 
that is widely used in road drainage and is a very im- 
portant element in successful road construction. 





MAINE’S WATER POWER. 


Banoor, Meg., April 16.—New figures regarding the 
development of Maine’s water power and the oppor- 
tunity for manufacturing industries have been given 
out by Thomas J. Lyons, commissioner of industrial 
and labor statistics. Less than twelve of the 520 towns, 
cities and plantations in the state failed to fill out and 
return the blanks which he sent them. 

He finds that there are 2,797 waterwheels in use in 
Maine, developing 343,096 horsepower. Among all the 
states of the Union only New York and California 
exceed Maine in developed waterpower, and less than 
one-fourth of Maine’s available power is yet utilized. 

Distributed among the principal drainage basins, the 
Androscoggin has 683 wheels, developing 123,455 horse- 
power; Penobscot, 518 wheels, developing 70,454 horse- 
power; Kennebec, 659 wheels, developing 25,332 horse- 
power; Saint Croix, eighty-nine wheels, developing 20,- 
500 horsepower; Saint John, 147 wheels, developing 13,- 
681 horsepower; leaving 237 wheels, developing 5,169 
horsepower, on the minor rivers emptying into the 
Atlantie. 

It is figured, as a result of the various surveys, that 
the mean hight of the surface of Maine above the level 
of the sea is 600 feet, and that there are about 1,230,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet of water annually delivered by the 
Maine rivers. This means a gross power of 4,429 
horsepower for each foot of fall, or 2,265,200 horse- 
power gross, which is equivalent to the energy of 34,- 
000,000 men working day and night all the year. Allow- 
ing for the force consumed in friction and for the 
power which exists where it is of no commercial value, 
it is estimated that there is over 1,000,000 horse- 
power unused and easily available. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD SHIPMENTS—COM- 
PARATIVE. 

The total shipments of California redwood from the 
mills during the month of March, 1910, are shown in 
the following table: 

REDWOOD SHIPMENTS TO CALIFORNIA PORTS. 


Bay of Southern 
San Francisco. California. Total. 
From Humboldt and Del 





Norte counties........ 12,632,433 5,842,401 18,474,834 
From Mendocino and So- 

noma counties......... 6,792,139 3,307,128 10,099,267 

SE. cacti snasees 19,424,572 9,149,529 28,574,101 


Shipments to all ports not designated as above; with 
grand total: 
TO ALL OTHER PORTS. 
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102,511 103,912 ~' 62)127 268,550 10,367,817 
2,848 1,271,919 103,912 2,833,339 4,212,018 32,786,119 





The grand total shipped from the mills to all desti- 
nations in March was 32,786,119 feet compared to 27, 
408,046 feet in March, 1909. 

Of the total in March 19,424,572 feet went to the 
Bay of San Francisco; 9,149,529 feet to southern Cali- 
fornia and 4,212,018 to all other ports. 

The total of shipments for three months of this year, 
ended with March was 93,511,128 feet against 74,205,127 
feet in the like month of 1909, showing a substantial 
gain. For the three months 56,644,743 feet went to 
the Bay of San Francisco, this year against 46,891,990 
feet in the comparative three months of 1909. Southern 
California received 27,177,783 feet in three months this 
year, compared to 17,892,500 feet in the corresponding 
months of 1909. Shipments to all other ports totaled 
9,688,602 feet against 9,420,577 feet in the first three 
months of 1909. 

Thus it can be seen that reduced shipments, domestic 
and foreign, made a considerable gain in the first three 
months of this year over the corresponding time of 
1909. 





* FOREST FIRES IN THE EAST. 


BattimMoreE, Mp., April 19.—Forest fires are causing 
much damage in the East. In St. Mary’s county sev- 
eral thousand acres were burned over last week, and 
while the timber destroyed was not of such value as 
that in the South or the mountains, the loss is estimated 
at $50,000. 

A fire broke out recently on the tract of the Pigeon 
River Lumber Company, at Mount Stirling, N. C., owned 
in Baltimore, and the mill was shut down to enable the 
working force to fight the flames. The men succeeded in 
extinguishing the blaze, but it broke out afresh later, 
and the plant itself narrowly escaped destruction. 








WITH THE FORESTERS 








INCREASED FACILITIES OF A LARGE BRITISH 
COLUMBIA OPERATION. 

Vancouver, B. C., April 16.—Something new in rec- 
ords for the lumber industry of the Pacific coast is sup- 
plied by the acquisition of the entire interests of the 
Fraser River Lumber Mills, of New Westminster, by 
the Canada Western Lumber Company for $20,000,000. 
It is hardly a transfer, rather an increase of capital to 
enable the concern to carry out its aggressive policy of 
expansion, which has marked its operations in British 
Columbia. Prominent shareholders in the Fraser River 
Lumber Mills were Edward Swift, of Chicago; §$enator 
Jansen, Nebraska; Colonel Davidson, land commissioner 
of the Canadian Northern; William Mackenzie and D. D. 
Mann, head of the Canadian Northern, and A. D. McRae, 
who was president. They will not part with their in- 
terests, but have taken stock in the new concern as 
payment. 

There has been no more active company in British 
Columbia than the Fraser River Lumber Mills, which 
took over the old Ross McLaren mills, which had been 
operated for a couple of years by Lester W. David and 
associates after an idleness of nearly twenty years. They 
put in a new plant, greatly enlarged the capacity and ‘it 
was at least one of the largest mills in the world. This 
claim has been disputed, but all doubt will be removed 
when the additions are completed. 

To furnish timber for such a large plant, extensive 
areas are held in different localities, principal of which 
are in the Comox district on the east‘coast of Vancouver 
island. Only last week 17,000 acres were acquired there, 
which, in addition to what it held, will give it log supply 
for years. It is in this section that an extension is being 
made to its logging railway, and aerial systems of 
handling logs are being put in, so that the timber will 
be delivered to the mill in the best possible condition. 

At the mill the company has been successful in its 
experiments with white labor from lower Canada, and 
more of the French Canadians will be brought west. 
Everything that tends to better and cheaper production 
is adopted and electricity as a motive power is to be 
used in the new plant. In the mill proper, motors have 
already been installed in connection with most of the 
machines. With operations on such a scale, more capi- 
tal was necessary and with the incorporation of the new 
company ample funds will be provided to carry out its 
modern policy of expansion. 





RETURN OF THE BILTMORE STUDENTS FROM 
GERMANY. 

New York, April 19.—Among the arrivals on the 
Holland-American liner Ryndam which arrived Monday 
afternoon, April 18, at Hoboken, N. J., were Dr. C, A. 
Schenck, his associate, Dr. H. D. House, and nearly 
forty of the pupils of the Biltmore school, in which 
forestry in all its branches is taught. All the members 
of the party were in excellent health and the trip was 
said by them to have been enjeyable in all respects. 
The school was moved from Biltmore, N. C., to Darm- 
stadt, Germany, the departure taking place November 
9, 1909. A characteristic feature of the school is that 
students acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge. The mornings are given up to lectures 
and in the afternoon excursions are made to forests in 
adjoining territory to where the school may be located. 
Dr. Schenck in 1896 became forester to George W. 
Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N. C., having two assistants. 
Occasionally students were taken on until seven or 
eight years ago when the number was twenty-five. This 
was increased gradually until forty was reached, at 
which number the limit was placed. There are about 
100 men on the waiting list who wish to enter the school. 
The course requires eighteen months, twelve of which are 
spent in the gaining of knowledge and the other six in 
the practical lumber business. After a student has met 
these provisions he is given a diploma. Dr. House stat- 
ed that for the small area territory around Darmstadt, 
it contains the largest number of species of American 
trees he has even seen. It is also noticeable that Amer- 
ican trees thrive very well in that territory. 

Interviews with students indicated that they are en- 
thusiastic about their work and the trip to Germany 
besides giving them an idea of forest conditions in that 
country was most pleasant from a traveling standpoint. 
The students are to be the guests of the New York 
Forest Reserve for a short time; from there they will 
go to Canton, N. C., as the guests of the Champion 
Fibre Company. Later a trip will be made to Town- 
send, Tern., as the guests of the Little River Lumber 
Company, through W. B. Townsend, and lastly head- 
quarters will be established in the forests of Michigan. 
Their host will be the Goodyear Lumber Company and 
the school will remain there until about August 15. 





REFORESTING IN MICHIGAN. 

CapmuLac, Micu., April 19.—S. M. Higgins, super- 
visor of the United States Forest Service, has begun 
planting seed and setting out cuttings. of pine on the 
Michigan forest reserve, near Oscoda. Eighteen thou- 
sand norway cuttings and 25,000 norway poplar cut- 
tings will be set out; also thirty acres will be planted 
to white pine. 


Another pulp mill will be started at Thorold, Ont., 
where E. P. Foley, in partnership with Herman Rieger, 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has bought a factory building, 
in‘ which a pulpmaking plant will be installed. They 
expect to begin operations about August 10. 
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LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN—PROSPECTIVE AND EFFECTIVE. 


Progress of Amendatory Bill to Bankruptcy Laws—Devised to Remedy Abuse of Receivership Proceedings—“Canadian Pulpwood Embroglio. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—There have been sev- 
eral hearings by the Senate committee on the judiciary 
of the Swager Sherley bill for the amendment of the 
bankruptcy laws—a move that is being watched with 
considerable interest, and which has resulted in the 
appearance before the committee of many widely 
known men representing widely diversified interests 
and fields of business activity. 

Among those who have appeared before the com- 
mittee are James M. Olmstead, referee in bankruptcy, 
Boston, Mass.; Harold Remington, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Charles E. Meek, secretary National Association of 
Credit Men, New York city; E. C. Brandenburg, 
referee in bankruptcy, Washington, D. C.; Leo Oppen- 
heimer, New York city; Leonard Hand, United States 
district judge for the southern district of New York; 
F. W. Hinrichs, chairman of the bankruptcy committee 
of the New York State Bar Association; Oliver C. Fes- 
senden, chairman af the committee on bankruptcy of 
the National Association of Credit Men; Howard 
Marshall, financial manager of Joseph Wild & Co., and 
president of the National Credit Men’s Association; 
and many others of equal prominence. 

Many of the onlookers are of the opinion that the 
pending bill will dovetail into the present act, making 
it more symmetrical. This is Representative Sherley’s 
view of the matter. It is proposed to prevent the 
abuse of receivership proceedings; to make a dis- 
tinction between a custodian receiver and an operating 
receiver. The method pursued under the amendment 
of 1903 did not clear up this difficulty, especially under 
the construction placed upon it by the courts placing 
no limit upon the amount allowable; hence, the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

‘“When business is conducted by trustees, marshals, or 
receivers, aS provided in clause 5, section 2, of this 
act, the court may allow such officers such additional 
compensation for such services by way of commission 
upon the moneys disbursed by them; and in ease of 
receivers or marshals, also upon the money turned over 
by them or afterward realized from property turned 
over in specie by them to the trustees or upon money 
or property turned over to creditors, or to the bankrupt 
or alleged bankrupt, or other person under order of 
the court, such commissions not to exceed 6 percentum 
on the first $500 or less, 4 percentum on moneys in 
excess of $500 and less than $1,500, 2 percentum on 
moneys in excess of $1,500 and less than $10,000, and 
1 percentum on moneys in excess of $10,000. Pro- 
vided, that in case of the confirmation of a composi- 
tion such commission shall not exceed one-half of 1 
percentum of the amount to be paid creditors on such 
composition; provided, further, that before the allow- 
ance of compensation notice of application therefor, 
specifying the amount asked for, shall be given to 
creditors in the manner indicated in section 58 of the 
act. 

**Tt is thought this amendment will provide a prac- 
ticable, just, workable and eminently satisfactory solu- 
tion of the vexed question of additional compensation 
for the conducting of business in bankruptcy. It is 
considered to be of as vital importance that the addi- 
tional compensation of receivers etc. for conducting 
the business shall be placed upon a percentage basis as 
that the compensation of trustees for the perform- 
ance of their ordinary duties shall be so placed. The evils 
of leaving such additional compensation to the discre- 
tion of the courts are too obvious and well known to 
require explanation. This amendment will tend to 
prevent long drawn out receiverships. 

It is proposed to allow corporations except municipal, 
insurance, trust, and banking corporations, to become 
voluntary bankrupts. This has not been the case under 
all bankruptcy acts previously to the present one. 
This prohibition has resulted in expensive receiver- 
ships and additional burdens of delay and expense upon 
bankrupt corporation estates. : 

It is further proposed to change the classifications 
01 those who may become bankrupts to prevent con- 
fusion and litigation as to what corporations are in- 
eluded. It is proposed to reduce the amount of indebt- 
edness to possibly $300 or $500, as to which may one 
be judged an involuntary bankrupt. 

It is also proposed to introduce a new scheme for 
adjustment so as to permit officin] settlements between 
creditors and the debtor, immediately after the filing 
of an involuntary petition, on notice and a proper in- 
vestigation by the court. This would send the debtor 
out into the business world again free from the stigma 
of bankruptcy and would insure a more speedy settle- 
ment than is possible under the present law. 


While the law as to the discharge of dishonest 
debtors was strengthened by the amendment of 1903, 
it is felt that it should be still more strengthened; 
first, by settling beyond doubt that the trustee is suf- 
ficiently a party in interest to object to a discharge. 
As the matter stands at present objections may be 
filed by individual creditors only. It is claimed that 
if the trustee, as representative of all the creditors 
ean assert the objections the expense can be spread 
over all, and thus many fraudulent bankrupts would 
be refused discharge who would otherwise escape. Fur- 
ther, creditors are protected against an improper use 
of their funds by the proviso that a ‘‘trustee shall not 
interpose objections to a bankrupt’s discharge until 





he shall be authorized so to do at a meeting of cred- 
itors called for that purpose.’’ 

A further proposed strengthening of this part of the 
act would be to make the giving of a false mercantile 
statement in writing as a basis of credit an objection 
to discharge. As the law stands it is an open ques- 
tion whether a false credit statement, to be available 
as an objection to a discharge, must not have been 
made to the creditor who extended the credit and at 
the time of the extension of such credit. 

It is proposed to provide that a petition in bank- 
ruptey shall not be dismissed until after notice to 
creditors, ‘‘and to that end the court shall, before 
entertaining an application for dismissal, require the 
bankrupt, under oath, to file a list of all his creditors, 
with their addresses, and shall cause notice to be sent 
to all such creditors of the pendency of such applica- 
tion, and shall delay the hearing thereon for a reason- 
able time to allow creditors and parties in interest an 
opportunity to be heard.’’ 

Despite the amendment of 1903 with respect to 
private liens, the supreme courts of some of the states 
are still holding, in effect, that liens withheld from 
record, possibly for years, may not be preferences in 
bankruptcy, though they are not recorded until within 
a few days before bankruptcy; so that all that a care- 
ful creditor need: do is to take a chattel mortgage at 
the time he begins business with the debtor, keep it 
off the records as long as he wants to, provided he 
does not do so by agreement with the debtor, and then 
record it years afterwards, and just on the eve of 
bankruptey. Under these decisions the creditor must 
be able to prove that at the time of the transfer the 
debtor was insolvent etc., all of which is practically 
impossible. This it is proposed to obviate by inserting 
the following definite proviso: If the bankrupt ‘‘shall 
have procured or suffered a judgment to be entered 
against him in favor of any person or have made a 
transfer of any of his property, and if, at the time 
of the transfer, or of the entry of judgment, or of the 
recording or registering of the transfer, if by law 
recording or registering thereto is required, and being 
within four months of the filing of the petition in 
banqruptcy or after the filing thereof and after the 
adjudication, the bankrupt be insolvent and the judg- 
ment or transfer then operate as a preference, and 
the person receiving it or to be benefited thereby or 
his agent acting therein, shall then have reasonable 
cause to believe that the enforcement of such judgment 
or transfer would effect a preference, it shall be void- 
able by the trustee and he may recover the property 
or its value from such person.’’ 

Particular stress was laid upon the need of the ap- 
pointment of business men as receivers, because, in 
many instances, they are familiar with the details of 
their own particular lines of business and can get bet- 
ter results for creditor and debtor than can a lawyer 
who is wholly unfamiliar with the conditions of the 
business with which he is suddenly brought in contact. 

It is the feeling of all good business men that the 
business community desires a continuance of the act, 
and while it is admitted that in some quarters there 
is opposition to a bankruptcy law, the present law, on 
the whole, has been of great service. 

The compensation feature appeals to the business 
man, because it affords an opportunity to adjust mat- 
ters quickly with very much larger returns to cred- 
itors. It will give the debtor a better standing in 
the business community and would save fees paid to 
the receiver, trustee and attorneys. 


PROHIBITING PULPWOOD EXPORTATION. 

MONTREAL, QUE., April 15.—The one topic of interes‘, 
not only to pulp and paper manufacturers and lumber 
men, but to all business men, was the announcemen: 
made this week by Sir Lomer Gouin, premier of ti 
province, to the effect that he would prohibit the expo» 
of pulpwood cut from crown lands, would increase t!; 
stumpage dues by 60 percent and the ground rent from 
$3 to $5 a square mile. Sir Lomer Gouin first ma 
this announcement last June at a banquet tendered him 
at Montreal. Later in the year he repeated his sta 
ment, but since then considerable pressure has bes: 
brought to bear upon him by American interests aid 
certain Canadian interests to have him rescind his fov- 
mer announcement. However, he has come out mon 
emphatically than ever and announces in no uncerta‘n 
terms that legislation will be brought in at the presen 
session and a law passed carrying out the announce- 
ment he made some time ago. 

It is generally believed that the new law prohibiting 
the export of pulpwood will apply only to that cut on 
and after May 1, so that all that has been cut during 
the last winter and not delivered to the American mills 
can be sent to its destination. In making his announce- 
ment, Sir Lomer Gouin stated that he had not brought 
the matter to the attention of the house earlier owing 
to the fact that tariff negotiations had been opened 
between the Canadian and American governments and 
he had no desire to embarrass the Canadian government. 
He stated, however, that the federal government had not 
asked for any delay in the matter and had understood all 
along that he would introduce such legislation sometime 
during this session. 

Pulp and paper manufacturers and lumbermen in 
Montreal were most enthusiastic over the promised legis- 
lation. All declare that it is a step in the right diree- 
tion and that it undoubtedly will turn business this way. 
They estimate that the increase in stumpage dues and 
ground rates will increase the revenue of the province 
by at least $750,000 a year. The great benefit to the 
province, however, will be the establishment of mills by 
American interests. As they can no longer get their raw 
material from crown lands, they must either buy their 
supplies from the established Canadian mills or else 
come over and build mills to manufacture their own 
pulp and paper. It is generally believed that the latter 
policy will be adopted by all the larger American mills. 
It is evident that until such time as the Americans 
ean establish mills in the province the Canadian mills 
will be deluged with orders, and the industry will assume 
large dimensions. 

There is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the effect of the new regulations and the United States 
duty. At present, owing to the remission of 25 cents 
a cord upon crown lands pulpwood manufactured in 
Quebec, paper made from such pulpwood is taxed $6.10 
a ton upon entering the United States—that is, the 
ordinary duty of $2 a ton, plus $2 a ton levied on ac- 
count of the restriction, with 35 cents a ton added as 
the equivalent of the Quebee differential of 25 cents a 
cord. Thus, while Ontario paper pays $5.75 a ton only, 
Quebec paper pays $6 under the provisions of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. The opinion is expressed that, as 
the export of pulpwood cut from crown lands was to be 
prohibited, the Quebee government would probably drop 
the present differential of 25 cents a cord imposed as an 
encouragement to home manufacture. This, it was 


+ 


pointed out, would reduce the United States duty on 
paper made from wood cut on Quebec crown lands to 
$5.75 a ton. Otherwise the duty will remain at $6.10. 
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“JOHNNIE PULPWOOD, YOU COME RIGHT HOME AND PLAY WITH YOUR LITTLE BROTHER.” 
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I}! ORTANT DECISION GOVERNING CORPORA- 
TIONS, 

ixsBURG, Miss., April 19.—Judge 8S. S. Hudson, of 

city, who recently succeeded J. B. Stirling as at- 
to: -y general of Mississippi, has made an important 
ion relative to the state laws governing the forma- 
of corporations. He holds that the law never con- 
terolated allowing one corporation to engage in several 
ui ated varieties of business; that, for instance, a 
lu:.ber company incorporated to engage in a general 
] r manufacturing business can not be authorized 
to operate a railroad or a cotton compressing business 
un er the same charter. Just how broadly he intends to 
apy'y that theory remains to be seen. The question has 
never before been raised in Mississippi, but will, it is 
saii, apply to many companies that have already been 
chartered with miscellaneous powers. 





BILL OBJECTIONABLE TO OHIO LUMBERMEN. 

CoLuMBUS, Onto, April 19.—Representatives of prac- 
tically all leading manufacturing interests in Ohio will 
meet at the Chittenden hotel this week to discuss a 


- number of matters pending in the Ohio general assembly, 


the chief topic discussed being the Woods public utilities 
bill which has passed the house of representatives. and 
is before the committee on commercial corporations of 
the senate. There is a large number of objections to 


the proposed measure and the association to be formed 
will ask that the senate delay action in order to give 
the various interests an opportunity to be heard. 


Lumbermen are opposed to the bill as it changes the 
duties of the Ohio railway commission and makes it into 
a publie utilities commission. It is feared that by giv- 
ing the railway commission additional duties its value in 
regulating railroad rates and looking after grievances 
of shinppers will be much lessened. . 





FORESTRY TAXATION FOR WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 19.—Lumbermen and timber 
owners of Wisconsin have been much interested in a 
bulletin issued by R. 8. Kellogg, of Wausau, secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, outlining an investigation, to be undertaken 
jointly by the Forest Service and the state board of 
forestry, to determine upon a method of forestry taxa- 
tion for Wisconsin. The investigators will interview 
public officials and lumbermen and will inquire espe- 
cially as to the merits of distinguishing the trees from 
the land, taxing the former on the yield and latter 


annually on its value as waste land. Considerable objec- 
tion is made to the present method of taxing forests in 
Wisconsin according to their value as forest land, on the 
ground that it encourages quick and wasteful cutting. 





ADDITIONAL LANDS FOR NEW YORK FORESTRY 
COLLEGE. 

ALBANY, N. Y., April 18—The New York state as- 
sembly has passed the Merritt bill, appropriating $40,000 
for acquiring necessary lands for the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse university, and $15,000 
for uecessary supplies. The bill is the result of the re- 
cent movement on forest conservation, the object being 
that the seience of forestry be taught so that a better 


and tore thorough system of conservation may result, 
inasiiuch as it is hoped that the planting and care of 
timber will be more universal. 


The Merritt bill provides for experiments in forestry 
and ‘orestation, the planting, cutting and selling of trees 
an’ ‘imber at such times, of such species and quantities 
and ii such manner as the board of trustees deems best, 
with « view of obtaining and imparting knowledge con- 
ceruing scientific management and use of forests, their 
regi-ation and administration and the production, har- 


vesi'ug and reproduction of wood crops and the earning 
of enue therefrom. Twelve trustees are to manage 
the -cllege, the state forest, fish and game commis- 
Slor.>, the chancellor of Syracuse university and the 
Stat. commissioner of education are to be ex-officio mem- 
bers of sueh board of trustees. Of the remaining nine 
mi rs three are to be appointed by the governor, and 
Six the board of trustees of Syracuse university. It 


is ‘her provided in the Merritt bill that all property 

acc: :ed by the school of forestry shall remain in the 

pos -sion of the state. ; 
nission to the college shall be open to residents of 


tu 


the -'ate who have resided within its borders one year 
pr is to their application for admission. The tuition 
Wis ve free, Nonresidents of the state will be charged 





-UMBERMEN OPPOSED TO LEGISLATIVE 
MEASURE. 


_ STON, Mass., April 18.—In the issue of April 9 
: _"'tion was called to a bill before the Massachusetts 
*s\ature providing for the appointment of surveyors 
od mber. This bill was considered by the majority of 
umber dealers, both of the wholesale and retail 
"ches of Boston, as unnecessary and if passed would 
“r ‘” extra expense. A second hearing was. held April 
ge the state house, Boston. Twenty-five members of 
re _irade were present and opposed the bill as first 
war ” and only one man, the originator of the bill, 
3 ‘ke in its favor. The following amendments to chap- 
et 60 of the revised law are presented: 

._In section 3 insert after th Se PS 

- = — the following words vowAnd 7 os his 

deputien ae request either himself or by his 

liv , Survey or measure lumber at place of de- 

‘very for the purpose of determining the accuracy 


of measurement, and it shall be the duty of the 
said Surveyor general to enforce the provisions of 
this cha ter,”’ 

pimen section 6 so that it will read as follows; 
Logg in the aforesaid district merees of cities 
Shall appoint and towns shall annua 


ly elect, one 


or more surveyors of lumber who shall be sworn to 
the faithful performance of their duties, and cities 
may establish ordinances relative to the powers, 
duties and salaries of such surveyors not incon- 
sistent with this act; provided, however, that in 
any city or town where there is now established a 
sealer of weights and measures, the powers, duties 
and authority conferred by this act on surveyors 
of lumber may be exercised by the said sealer of 
weights and measures.” 

Amend section 6 by striking out after the word 
“interest” in the fourth line, the period, and in- 
serting in place thereof a semicolon and adding the 
following : “And may in their discretion when lum- 
ber is being delivered to any purchaser, direct the 
person or persons in charge of the goods to produce 
a certificate which shall contain the date of de- 
livery, place of delivery, the names of the seller 
and the purchaser, and the measurement of the 
lumber being so delivered, and may then order 
the said goods to be conveyed without charge or 
delay to such place as may be designated by said 
certificate. Said surveyor shall then and there de- 
termine the accurate measurement of the same, 
ascertain the true contents of each piece, log or 
stick, and keep a true piece tally of the same in a 
plain and legible account so that a comparison can 
be made between the surveyor’s measurement and 
the measurement contained in said certificate.” 

Insert after section 8 a new section to be known 
as section 9, as follows: “A surveyor of lumber in 
a city or town shall keep in a book used solely by 
him for that ee a record of all surveys of 
lumber made by him as aforesaid. Such records 
shall be made at the time of the survey and shall 
in addition to the account required by section 8 of 
this act, state the day and hour thereof, the name 
and place of the business of the seller as given to 
him on his request by the person in charge of the 
same. No charge shall be made by any such sur- 
a for anything done under the provisions of 
this and the preceding section.” 

Insert a new section after section 18 to be known 
as section 19, as follows: ‘‘Whoever violates any 
provisions of this act, or fails to comply with any 
request for information or direction made under 
authority hereof, or gives a false answer to any 
such request, shall for each offense be punished 
by a fine of not more than fifty dollars and who- 
ever shall be guilty of any fraud or deceit relative 
to the selling, surveying or delivering of lumber, 
shall for each offense be punished by a fine of not 
more than one hundred dollars.” 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 





Road in Receiver’s Hands—New Belt Line—Com- 


plaints Filed—Southern Pine Hearing— 
Exhorbitant Switching Charges. 


WarREN, ARK., April 20.—The Meto Valley railroad, 
a Rock Island feeder, extending from McCreanor, in 
Lonoke county, to a point fifteen miles south, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, J. A. Watson, of this 
city, being named as receiver. The action resulted 
over claims amounting to about $5,000 held against the 
company. ‘The line is purely a lumber road and has 
been promoted chiefly by St. Louis capital. It will 
probably have its affairs adjusted in a little while. 





ARKANSAS BELT LINE INCORPORATED. 

Warren, Ark., April 20.—The State Board of Rail- 
way Incorporation has granted a charter to the Fort 
Smith & Van Buren Railway Company, which proposes 
to build a belt line at Fort Smith, crossing the Arkansas 
river and connecting with the town of Van Buren. The 
company is capitalized at $250,000, with Samuel McLoud, 
R. 8. Robertson, W. D. Pratt, John C. Gardner and 
James B. McDonough as incorporators. 





HEARING IN SOUTHERN PINE RATE CASE, 


MontcoMery, ALA., April 18.—That the Southern 
railroad freight rates on lumber between Bellamy, Ala., 
and Holly Beach, N. J., are exorbitant, was the con- 
tention of John J. Earle, vice president and general 
manager of the Alabama Lumber & Export Company, of 
Opelika, Ala., in a complaint, which was heard in Mont- 
gomery Saturday, by J. Edgar Smith, examiner for the 
United .States Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
complaint was preferred against the Southern railway 
and connecting roads to the eastern point. Following 
the taking of the testimony, the case was taken under 
advisement, which means that it will come up before 
the commissioners at Washington. 

The hearing took place Saturday in the United States 
Court room in the Federal building. In the complaint, 
Mr. Earle, one of Alabama’s most prominent lumber- 
men, objected specifically to a rate of 34 cents charged 
him on a shipment of lumber between Bellamy, Ala., 
and Holly Beach, N. J. He claimed that a represen- 
tative of the Southern railroad had made him a rate of 
32 cents, which claim he substantiated with a letter 
from the representative quoting him this rate. Mr. 
Earle contended that the rate was entirely unreasonable, 
and in this connection he cited the rate of 28 cents in 
effect between Paxton, Fla., Lockhart, Samson and An- 
dalusia, Ala., and the New Jersey point, hauls of the 
same distance. 

Mr. Earle also had lodged a complaint against the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad against the rate from En- 
terprise, Ala., to New York. When the Coast line case 
was called, Mr. Earle asked that the complaint be un- 
conditionally withdrawn, declaring that the matter had 
been amicably adjusted between the-road and himself. 
The Atlantic Coast Line people agreed to restore the 
water competition rates between these points, effective 
May 16. : 

Those who attended the hearing were James Menzies, 
of Savannah, general freight agent for the Atlantic 
Coast line; Sloss D. Baxter, of Nashville, counsel 
for the Coast line; H. H. Preston, of Savannah, spe- 
cial traffic agent for the Coast line; Randall Clifton, 
of Atlanta, traffic manager for the Southern; C. B. 
Northrop, of Washington, counsel for the Southern; 





and G. A. Cardwell, local commercial agent for the 
Coast line, 

Examiner Smith, and his stenographer, A. F. Galla- 
gher, of Washington, left Montgomery Saturday for 
New Orleans where a similar hearing will be conducted. 





RATE COMPLAINTS FILED WITH COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.,’April 19.—The following com- 
plaints involving rates and other matters connected with 
the shipment of lumber recently have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Southern Lumber Company et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
railroad: Order entered April 13, 1910, authorizing refund 
on shipments of lumber milled in transit, as published in 
Plant System, Tariff 2683, issued June 1, 1900, applying on 
shipments in Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 

tandard Wood company vs. Maine Central railroad et 
al.: Order entered April 15, 1910, authorizing refund of 
$138.69 on kindling wood, shipped February 21 and 27 and 
March 7, 1908, from Bowdoinham and Passadumkeag, Me., 
to Watuppa, Mass, 

Sterling Lumber Company, Atlanta, Ga., vs. the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad et al., concerning shipment of car of 
lumber by Britton Lumber Company, Lakewood, Fla., to 
complainant at Athens, Ga. Rate charged 16% cents; 
claimed that rate should be 10% cents; charged that 
Florala, Ala., Lockhart, Ala., Samson, Ala., Lockhart and 
Samson, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., all lumber shipping points, 
take the 10%4-cent rate to Athens, thus making discrimina- 
tion. Ask for hearing and investigation and an order to 
cease making charge of 16% cents on such shipments, also 
for refund of orerchares. 

Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Company vs. Astoria & 
Columbia River railroad, Spokane, Portland & Seattle rail- 
way, Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway. ‘The complainant is located at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and is engaged in the manufacture and sale of bridge sup- 
plies and forest products. Complaint covers shipment of 
fir lumber from Rainier, Ore., to Hartley, Iowa. Shipment 
was track scaled at Vancouver, Wash., and at Austin, Minn., 
showing an advance of 2,500 pounds over original weighing. 
Reparation demanded. 

Shreveport Lumber Compary, Shreveport, La., dealer in 
lumber, cross ties and other articles, vs. Texas & New Or- 
leans railroad et al., covering shipment of pine ties consigned 
to Oelwein, Iowa, ordered routed via Kansas City, Mo., care 
of Chicago Great Western railway for. use of that road; rate 
from point of origin to Kansas City to be paid by shipper, 
and beyond to be absorbed by the Chicago Great Western. 
Shipment was routed via Dallas to Fort Worth. Rate 
charged 31 cents; rate chargeable to Kansas City was 23 
cents. Ask for reparation and for establishment of maxi- 
mum rate for future shipments on pine ties. 





HEARING ON CAR SWITCHING RATES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 19.—Ten business organiza- 
tions, among them the Lumber Exchange, were repre- 
sented at a hearing last Friday before United States 
Examiner Lyon. The hearing was based on charges 
that the railroads at Baltimore were exacting extortion- 
ate rates for switching cars, and that a serious handi- 
cap was thus being imposed upon business. President 
Rufus K. Goodenow, of the Canton Box Company, and 
others testified that the switching charges were not only 
much higher than in other cities, but that they fre- 
quently amounted to half the regular freight rate for a 
haul of 350 miles. In one instance, it was testified, a 
car was switched only four blocks, but the rate was so 
high as to make hauling by wagon cheaper. Building 
material men especially were up in arms and told of 
the trouble they had and the expense they were put to 
if a.car was to be shunted on a siding not directly on the 
line of the road on which the shipment originated. 

The hearing continued all day and a long array of 
statements was adduced to show the extortionate char- 
acter of the demands made by the railroads. Repre- 
sentatives of the latter stated by way of explanation 
that they had made large outlays for terminals and 
contended that it would be unfair to demand that they 
place these terminals at the service of another rail- 
road. This caused Examiner Lyon to remark that in 
the West railroads make a nominal charge, which is the 
same for all the roads. The representative of the 
Pennsylvania system replied that conditions in the West 
differed from those in the East. In the West all the 
railroads got in about the same time, none having much 
of an advantage over the other, but in the East terminals 
owned by one railroad could not be obtained by an- 
other. Terminals had been acquired by much fors- 
thought, enterprise and a vast outlay of money, and the 
line thus placed in a favorable position ought to allowed 
to derive some benefit from the invesfment. The railroad 
men were led into making admissions which amply sus- 
tained the charges of the business men, or they took 
refuge behind the plea that the particular question at 
issue did not come directly in their department and that 
they were not sufficiently well informed on the subject. 

The hearing brought out a statement from the rail- 
road men that the various lines had been in conference 
on the subject of switching charges and were working 
out a tariff, which would mean a lowering of charges 
by about 50 percent in six months, applicable to all 
shipments east of the Ohio river. They asked that the 
complaint be not pressed in consideration of the effort 
being made to afford relief. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the railroads practically refrained from 
putting in a defense, drawing out the shippers and get- 
ting their side of the case, so as to be able to combat 
their claims all the more effectively in briefs to be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which 
Examiner Lyon will make a report. The shippers have 
contended for the adoption of a uniform charge of say $5 
a car. In many instances the charge actually made has 
been nearly three times this sum, and largely in excess 
of the charges for a similar service in other cities. 





MoseErty, La., April 3.—There will be a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Cummings-Moberly Cypress Com- 
pany in this city April 26 ‘‘for the purpose of determin- 
ing upon the dissolution of the corporation by assent of a 
majority of the stockholders. and to support, if that 
course be determined upon, three commissioners to wind 
up its affairs,’’ : 
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THE MAEBOGANY EUNTIER. 


[BY VEEDER B. PAINE, OF AXIM, GOLD COAST COLONY, BRITISH WEST AFRICA.] 


Grotesque ceremonials incident to West African life were 
the subject of the concluding chapters of the last ere 
instalment of Mr. Veeder’s story. It is here resumed. 

At last, and as the setting sun was slowly sinking, 
the sound of horns was heard in the distance, continued 
without a pause, the noise increasing as the performers 
came nearer until the small drums and tin whistles made 
themselves felt, and finally out of the forest appeared 
the head of the procession, The dignity of my position 
in the role of white man, as well as the etiquette of 
the occasion according to native custom, cut me off from 
gratifying my curiosity by stepping outside my hovel 
to observe their approach; so 1 simply looked through 
the open spaces by getting my eye close to the cracks, 
which, as every one who has peeked through a keyhole 
knows, gives a wide range of vision on the thither side, 
and so I had a good view without in anywise violating 
custom. 

The clearing in which the village stands is no wider 
than a street at home, and about the length of a block, 
so the procession was near before it emerged from the 
woods. First came a man holding an umbrella, closed 
(as the shade of the plantains shut out the low descend- 
ing sun), and balanced on his head; the two men blowing 
on horns of the bush cow; then three canebearers; then 
a boy carrying on his head the stool of state, followed 
by the chief in person, surrounded, as well as the narrow 
path would permit, by his principal men and holding in 
his hand a horse tail mounted on a short stick for a 
handle. Two boys carried tin boxes evidently containing 
the documentary proof of title; more boys blowing the 
regulation small boy’s tin whistle, of several variations 
in the way of pitch and volume, and these they never 
ceased to blow except while some older man was speak- 
ing, and him they frequently cut short in the middle of 
or perhaps forced a closing sentence. They performed 
their duties with irresistibly funny gravity and an amount 
of energy that left nothing to be desired—more than 
their absence. 


Meeting a Nabob. 


When Tintin had come very near to my palace he was 
met by his nephew, Kofi Amoo, and the entire village 
and escorted to a position opposite to my front and only 
door or, correctly speaking, opening where a door might 
haye been and was not, forming a semi-circle, with the 
chief as the central figure. Meanwhile the white man, 
with chin elevated to the proper angle, was seated on his 
chair, just inside the open door, entirely oblivious of his 
surroundings, until his attention was called to the fact 
that others were present in company, by his man Stephen 
repeating in a solemn and formal manner these words: 
‘*They have come. Is master ready to see them?’’ He 
was and, rising, advanced to the threshold, and the recep- 
tion was on. They filed past the doorway, beginning with 
the humblest of the train and ending with the chief, each 
one after shaking my hand returning to his place. I then 
expressed in a few words my pleasure at his coming. The 
chief rose with great dignity and stood while his linguist 
replied at considerable length, which Stephen rendered 
into scholarly English as follows: ‘‘He says ‘you have 
sent for him and he has come.’ ’’ On this clearly stated 
proposition there was no room for an argument, and 
doubtless it covered all the repetitions of the linguist. 
These people are worse than white folks for shaking 
hands, which*they do in season and out of season; for 
instance, this crowd all shook hands with me as a starter, 
one very old man placing both hands on the ground and 
humbling himself as it were, in the dust, before pre- 
suming to touch the hand of the white man, for all the 
world like an oldtime plantation darky; and on leaving 
they all filed solemnly by for another shake, the usual 
custom, for so they used to do. 

Kofi Amoo found seats for the chief and elderly men 
under a shed nearly adjoining my residence, and word 
was brought that the chief was ready to receive a return 
visit, so I walked around the corner of the house and the 
return match was on. Another hand shake, this time lim- 
ited by myself to the principals, as near as I had them 
sized up. The three cane bearers then stood and each one 
made a speech. The first orator said, ‘‘We have come a 
long path to see you.’’ The second, ‘‘The road is very 
bad; we started before breakfast.’’ He did not say that 
they were thirsty, too, doubtless thinking that a word to 
the wise would serve as well. The third speaker said: 
‘*The chief is a very old man. Tomorrow he will hear 
the news. Tonight he will rest, and you will rest, and he 
leaves it all to God. If you are both alive and well 
tomorrow he will hear what you have to say.’’ Then all 
three sat down. My reply was also laconic. I said 
‘*That is good.’’ Here followed a silence of some 
length. They all looked me over with a careful and 
undisguised scrutinosity, and I did the same by them, 
knowing well what was in the back of the black man’s 
mind at that particular moment. The chief is a man of 
perhaps 60 years, possibly 70; fully six feet six in hight; 
white chin whiskers with white curly hair, or wool, all 
over his chest and stomach. He wore a fantastic head- 
dress, a calico toga worn a la Roman senator, right shoul- 
der bare, and something in lieu of trunks; otherwise his 
suit was of bare skin. A curious reticule shaped thing 
was suspended from one wrist, and on both wrists reach- 
ing nearly to the elbows were bracelets made of chunks 
of gold strung on copper wires, the nuggets ranging in 
size from a hazel nut to an English walnut, and in all 
shapes; on the second toe of each foot a gold ring, three 
large rings on each hand, with four long strings of beads 
around his'neck, . 


Tedious Ceremonial Usage. 


The silence, now becoming painful, was broken by my 
interpreter, who said to me in substance what the gover- 
nor of South Carolina is said to have said to the ‘‘t’other 
governor,’’ conveying the idea that at this point in the 
proceedings it was customary for a white man to break a 
bottle or two. The gin was brought, two big black bot- 
tles; both placed in my hands by Stephen; passed’ by me 
to Kofii Amoo; by him to the chief, who handed one bot- 
tle at once to his corkscrew-in-waiting, which functionary 
did hig duty without loss of time. At this point of the 
ceremony, there being no further business before the 
house, I rose to take my leave, and, seeing this, the chief 
stood up, and, ignoring his linguists, made a few remarks 
of his own. He said (so it was interpreted), ‘‘I am an 
old man and you are an old man, so we are brothers.’’ 
Another shake and I went around the corner and departed 
and came into mine own house. 

Kofi Amoo has another small village of five bamboo 
houses where he is eating and ‘‘sleeping’’ his uncle, and 
this morning the chief (call him Tintin for short) sent 
me word that God had spared his life and wanted to 
know when I would be ready to see him. The hour of 
high noon was fixed, but before that time Tintin sent his 
nephew to beg me to wait till tomorrow, ‘‘as he is an old 
man and so many of his people have been to see him that 
he is very tired.’’ Amoo told me in strictest confidence 
that Tintin was ‘‘no fit talk; too much gin.’’ Indeed, 
the sounds of revelry throughout the day and night were 
sufficient proof of his condition. As a present, the chief 








YOUNG COCOANUT TREES ON AXIM BBACH. 


sent during the day a young kid, a fowl and two big 
bunches of plantains. The goat will die tomorrow. He 
does not look good to me, so will dash him to my host, 
who has already intimated that his uncle’s people are 
chopping all the eatables in the village at his expense; 
so the goat will fill a long felt want. My return gift will 
be expected to be in cash, and in amount to cover the 
incidental expenses of the mountain coming to Mahomet, 
already estimated at £3 sterling. To show some- 
thing of the sense of the fitness of things in the native 
mind, Kofi Amoo said to my interpreter, ‘‘Tell your 
master not to send it today; it will seem like paying for 
the chief’s gift, so wait until Monday.’’ I wait. . 
Music of the Jungle. 

It is surprising to find how little idea the native has 
of either music or dancing. Unlike his American brother, 
his music is simply noise and his dance a crow-hop. They 
do learn hymn tunes at the missions, but it is purely 
mechanical and one never hears spontaneous bursts of 
melody or of harmony nor sees grace of motion in indi- 
vidual dancers. The singing and dancing of our southern 
negro would be in the nature of a revelation to the race 
from which he sprang. 

Living near to my house is a full grown young man 
whose sole purpose in life, so far as I have been able to 
discover, is to learn to whistle a tune, and his persistence 
in trying makes, by comparison, the efforts of Bruce’s 
spider a mere nothing, and his repeated failures, with 
never even an approach to success, would have put a new 
heart into Robert. His ambition is not far reaching. 
One bear is as high as he aspires; for instance, he ‘‘ wants 
to be an angel’’ etc. He works an hour or so on ‘‘I 
want to be,’’ but he never is—~never gets as far as he 
wants to be. , 
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Native Quest for Gold. 


Attracted by the display of gold among the people, | 
inquired of Kofi Amoo where they got it, and was tol: 
that the women washed the sands in the beds of the 
creeks and rivers. At my request he told one of the 
village women to go down to the river running past th 
place and bring some gold. Taking three wooden bow! 
and a mattock, she waded in to water a foot deep, rur 
ning over gravel mixed with sand, dug with the mattoci 
as far into this as she could and soon filled one of hv 
bowls. Grasping the edges, she set the bowl into a cir 
cular motion, holding it all the time just under water 
that the current, in conjunction with’ the centrifug:! 
motion, soon gmptied it of all coarse gravel, leaving tic 
finer and heavier material at the bottom. This she emp- 
tied into a small bowl, repeating the operation a few 
times; then, discarding the large bowl, went through the 
same process with the second. The third and smaller 
bowl had a small funnel shaped depression in the center 
into which the gold, if any, being heavier than any sand, 
would gather, as the circular motion continued to throw 
out the water and sand. When only a little remained 
she gave the bowl a peculiar flirt, spreading the contents 
thinly along the sides, and several particles of yellow 
gold showed plainly among the residue of black sand. 

I was much interested in this, my first chance to wit- 
ness the native method of winning alluvial gold. Amoo 
also showed me a hillside where his people dug rock, 
which they pounded as fine as possible, and then washed 
out the gold by the same method as with the alluvial. 
That I might look on at both the native methods, Amoo 
ordered some rock pounded and washed, and presented me 
with the gold dust won by both processes. His people 
were making rubber from the trees and vines on the lands 
and I was fortunate to see the trees tapped, the milk 
collected, and the rubber prepared for market. 


Primitive Medical Discoveries, 


In cutting trails through the bush I often wished 
myself up in botanical research, that I might know the 
properties of plants and vines and shrubs that attracted 
my notice, vines that when severed seemed to shed blood, 
or paint, so red was the sap. Others wept aromatic tears, 
filling the air with delightful perfume; others still, evi- 
denced by their disagreeably pungent odors, medicinal 
qualities, yet in my ignorance I must perforce pass them 
by, leaving them to blush and weep unseen by other 
eyes; to waste their sweetness and mayhap to die. That 
the leaves of certain shrubs and trees possess peculiar 
virtues was shown by Kofi Amoo. While cutting through 
the bush the workmen came upon one of the hanging 
nests, so frequently encountered, the home of a very 
pugnacious insect of the hornet family. The natives fear 
the sting of these, as the effect is not only painful but 
may result in fevers and blood poisoning. They rushed 
back to a safe distance and began to cut the path around, 
so as not to disturb the nest and invite attack. As this 
would take time, by reason of obstacles on either hand, 
Amoo told them to wait a bit, and after a few minutes’ 
search found the bush he was looking for and pulled 
some leaves, filling his mouth with them. After chewing 
on them until his mouth was full of fine pulp and saliva, 
he crept cautiously near to the nest, about which dozens 
of the angry creatures were flying, and when within fir- 
ing distance suddenly sprang erect and blew a cloud of 
spray that enveloped both nest and hornets, dodging 
quickly away. In less than half a minute he walked up 
and pulled down the citadel of the enemy, and on break- 
ing it open the occupants were found either dead or 
sleeping, and the army outside had dropped out of sight 
so quickly that the sight could not follow them any- 
where. This leaf and the entire plant must surely have 
medicinal or other properties of value to mankind, but 
being only a plain, blunt man engaged in the prosaic 
work of timber hunting I can only here set down what I 
do hear and see. 

I have not seen a single one of our own nut bearing 
trees. The cocoanut tree is found only near the sea 
beach and is not indigenous. Of many varieties of the 
palm, one bears great clusters of nuts from which is 
pressed the palm oil of commerce. The cluster is as large 
as a bushel basket, each nut the size of a large chestnut 
and full of oil. To the native, the nut furnishes lod, 
butter, olive oil, and is used in countless ways; and p:!m 
oil soup is fit for ‘‘white man chop.’’ In parts of ““e 
west coast where, for military purposes, the British 
ernment has built roads far into the interior, the natives 
collect and press the oil from the nut, filling great br- 
els furnished by the coast traders and holding each eig!'y 
gallons, and these the native rolls along the road to ‘| 
shipping point from many miles inland. 


Hobnobbing with Royalty. 


Having inspected Cobbina Tintin’s properties; closed 
a bargain with him for the purchase, and agreed on ‘2 
authorized delegation to meet me at Axim on a day °° 
for the legal formalities required by both native 2) 
British law, I decided to go farther afield into the Da: 
Continent to inspect the several tracts of mahogany f°" 
est offered by people from the interior, and notably \'y 
the king of Upper Wassau, who sent to me at Sechim ! 
representative, with a very urgent request for me to cor” 
up to his country, promising to show me the very fines 
mahogany, all of which he wished to give to me, offerin¢ 
by way of entertainment that his hunters would kill for 
me a tiger and an elephant. At first blush this seemed 
like an inducement, but when I remembered that my 0?‘ 
weapdn was a small:pocket knife the offer was shorn ©* 
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charm, yet I accepted the invitation. Kofi Amoo, 
seemed to have adopted me as his lord and master, 
sed to be allowed to go along, and to take one of his 
hers who has a local reputation a8 a mighty hunter, 
which I readily consented. The king, Omanhin Bas- 
in, had sent the prince of Wassau, a nephew, 

to the throne, to lead me to Akropong, the 
vg’s official residence, four days’ journey from 
him. 


African Ophidia. 


in passing over soft ground among the bamboo 

wwths and along the creek bottoms I frequently saw 
racks evidently made by the progress of snakes of great 

, reminding me of the road marks left by the big 

eels of a traction engine and easily traced by any 

son hunting snakes. Having lost no snakes, I never 
tried to follow these tracks, my sensation a relief that 
our ways had crossed without personal encounters. The 
smaller and poisonous varieties seemed more to be 
dreaded, especially the green snake, that, spending most 
of its time hunting among the branches of trees and 
ihrough the vines and bushes for its small prey, is very 
diflicult to discover, its shade of green being identical 
with that of the leaves and foliage. When lying motion- 
less it takes the keen and practiced eye of the bushman 
io notice one. The diamond rattler, which it is de- 
cidedly the part of wisdom to avoid, is also found on the 
steep hillsides, or so I met all of mine. 

While I was climbing one afternoon up the side of a 
hill so steep that at times I had fairly to crawl, pulling 
myself along by grasping the roots of trees and bushes, 
with my face close to the ground, suddenly the man 
just behind began shouting and jumping about in great 
excitement, at the same time slashing away with an odd 
mixture of vigor and cau- 


was not loaded, as I had refused to let him carry it 
loaded on the trail. On seeing me and hearing Stephen 
say ‘‘big snake,’’ they both retreated out of sight 
around the bend. Loading the gun, he made his way 
to the creek farther up, crossed, and by a circuitous 
route came into the trail in my rear and crept cautiously 
to my side. When he caught sight of the snake he 
nearly dropped his gun, and tried to hand it to me, but 
I preferred to risk the snake, which now began to mani- 
fest an intent to sit up and take notice. The others 
had before this time been notified of the situation and 
were awaiting developments, and these came quickly. A 
tremor, followed by an undulating movement, ran the 
length of what snake was in sight, seeing which, Mensah 
leveled his piece, the long barrel reaching within twenty 
feet of the serpent’s head, and pulled the trigger. The 
musket flew out of his hands as he fell backward, re- 
gaining his feet only when he had scrambled to a safe 
distance. As for myself, I waited only an instant to 
note the effect of the shot. A fraction of a second 
the snake lay as motionless as before, either stunned by 
the report or paralyzed by the charge; then a shiver 
ran along as far as it was in sight, and before the end 
of the said second began a whirlwind of writhing and 
struggling, horrible to witness. 

The weeds, grass and small bushes were mowed down 
and broken in its contortions, and the grip of its coils 
must have crushed the bones of any living creature. At 
the first swipe of its tail, which I now saw for the first 
time, it seemed to be coming my way, and I fled after 
Mensah, first grabbing the musket and restoring it to its 
owner, yet ruefully rubbing his bruised‘ shoulder. To 
my suggestion, supplemented by signs, that he reload 
so as to be ready for an attack, he sadly shook his head 
and pointed to his bleeding nose, so I filled it up again 





tion at some object lying on 
the ground. Presently one 
of them held up on a stick 
for my inspection a beauti- 
fully colored snake about 
three feet in length. Un- 
fortunately, the tail had 
been cut off by the machetes 
in the battle, but it had all 
the shape and coloring of 
the rattlesnake, with the 
hollow fangs and poison sac 
at the roots. I must have 
stepped directly over it, 
and it is probable that my 
thick leathern leggings had 


saved me from serious con- 
sequences. When Stephen 
came up and took in the 
situation he exclaimed with 
great unetion, ‘*God live! 
T’ank God, massa.’’ Ste- 


phen is very piously in- 
clined, and he had very well 
voiced my own feelings. 


An Unpleasant Encounter. 


\ly reason for mentioning 
this time the subject of 
kes is beeause of an ad- 
venture en route from Se- 
iim to Akropong, in which 
of these creatures cut a 
siderable figure. Our 
party had halted for lunch 
a short rest by the side 

i small running stream. 

shing first my meal, I 
rted out alone along the 
i, vaulting, with the help 
iy long stick, the water 

crossed ‘the way, and, 
sing on, came very soon 
unother creek with the 
er bank about three feet 

i, the far one low and 
. With sand reaching out 
he water in the stream, then running seven or eight 

wide. In jumping across this, 1 turned on the 

and landed on my feet facing the high bank, when, 
uy surprise and amazement, to describe mildly my 
ation, I caught sight of the body of an immense 

e stretched along close in under the bank where the 
on of running water had cut away the earth, leaving 

bank slightly overhanging—an ideal niche from 

h to watch and wait for something to turn up. My 

glance did not take in the whole length of this 
ture, its tail reaching out of sight around a curve 
‘he bank, but the other end was plainly visible, and 

anticipatory twinkle of its eye did not encourage 
to a closer view. However, before stirring, I thought 

e, and then some, as I should have done before 1 
ped. Moving slowly backward, keeping a steady gaze 
my unwelcome neighbor until well off the sand and 
on the farther bank, I stopped while yet it was in plain 
veht and about thirty feet distant. I could not per- 
ceive that it moved except the merry twinkle of the eye 
next me. Perhaps it also smiled. Knowing that the 
others would by this time be moving and must cross at 
the same spot, I waited for the first man to come into 
View, Intending to signal him to go around and to pass 
the word along the line. The first man to appear around 
the bend in the path, and not more than twenty feet 
from the bank, was Stephen. 

On seeing me standing motionless he stopped short 
and in an undertone said, ‘‘M what do you see?’’ 
Without stirring, I replied, ‘‘Big snake! Go back! 
fetch gun.’? Before Stephen could move, came.Kofi 
Amoo’s brother, the hunter, with his old musket. It 
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NATIVE AFRICAN WOMEN POUNDING CORN FOR MEAL. 


with powder and shot from his horn and pouch. At once 
on the report of the discharge arose a great shouting, 
and I could hear the machetes at work as the men cut 
their way to the creek, which they approached with cau- 
tion until assured that the adversary was crippled past 
moving from its place. All understood by the commo- 
tion and threshing about that the snake was in serious 
trouble, and orders and counter orders were flying thick 
and fast. By this time also my side of the stream had 
been reinforced by the appearance of Kofi Amoo and 
others, and we made bold to advance closer, when it was 
easy to see that the whole charge of slugs had practically 
blown the serpent’s head into fragments. When all 
hands became eonvinced of this fact they went at it 
bravely with clubs, but no amount of beating could make 
it lie still. We could not wait for sundown, until which 
time no self respecting snake is supposed to die dead; 
so I gave up the hope of securing the skin, and this 
the more readily as no native would go near to skin it 
until the head had been cut off, and that would spoil it 
for my purpose. The head once taken off, the body was 
eut into convenient lengths for carrying, and the carriers 
lugged it along in addition to their loads, feasting for 
the next two days on the flesh. Before the body was 
in pieces I measured it carefully, and though when alive 
it really looked immense it proved to be only twenty-one 
feet in length and about eight inches through the thick- 
est part. My theory that man is usually the attacking 
party in the encounters with beasts of prey was borne 
out in this case, and I have many times since that day 
thanked my early experience and my lucky stars that I 
did not fire that musket. 


In a Fever Camp. 


This journey of mine was destined fairly to bristle 
with incidents outside of the ordinary, the unexpected 
happening so frequently as to become the expected. The 
little fracas just described had so far delayed us that 
we could not reach the place where we had planned to 
spend the night, so we were obliged to stay at a small 
and nearly deserted village, only two or three families 
remaining in charge. The half dozen empty huts had 
been emptied by a recent epidemic of some kind which 
had carried off most of the occupants. This was not 
nice, but we made a virtue of necessity and moved in. 

Before bedtime I learned that since the village had 
lost so many people the fowls and all the goats but one 
had been carried off in the night by tigers (really 
leopards), and now they were afraid for their small 
‘*pickin’s.’’? The tall trees had been cut down on about 
one acre of ground for the site of this village, giving 
the moon, then at full, a chance to flood the open space 
with its bright light. Next to the one-roomed fragile 
hut of split bamboo, with its roof of thatch, assigned 
to me as the guest chamber, was a small lean-to used as 
a kind of storeroom, but now empty. At my suggestion 
Kofi Amoo arranged with the owner to let us tie his 
remaining goat inside this room, leaving the small place, 
intended as a window, wide open; in fact, there was no 
way to close it, I agreeing to pay the value fixed on the 
animal provided it came to harm from our experiment. 
Mensah, the ‘‘mighty hunter,’’ primed his gun and 
placed it in position to go off and totally destroy any 
animal that might touch the cord attached to the trigger, 
the idea being that should the great cat attempt to climb 
in through the opening after the goat he would receive 
his quietus, 

Awaiting an Onslaught. 

Everything being in ship- 
shape, each man retired with- 
in his own domicile, and by 
10 o’clock all was quiet; 
not even the goat stirred. 
Through the openings in the 
sides of my apartment I 
could readily see any object 
that might move anywhere 
in the clearing, opposite, 
and within a radius of forty 
feet, the grass and weeds 
being all cleared away over 
this space. My window and 
the goat’s window fronted 
the same way and were pre- 
cisely alike, except that 
mine was closed by a calico 
curtain, and my bamboo 
door was without hinges 
or any sort of fastening, 
but simply leaned against 
the doorway, serving only as 
a screen from outside obser- 
vation, leaving at the bot: 
tom inviting openings for 
prowling nocturnal animals. 

As it was not at all prob- 
able that the leopard would 
approach for an hour or two 
after the village had been 
absolutely still, I made my- 
self as comfortable as pos- 
sible without lying down, 
and began my watch. For- 
tunately, or perhaps unfor- 
tunately for, myself, I have 
only to lie down at any rea- 
sonable hour of the night 
and “sleep catch me quick.” 
Knowing this, and _ that 
should I for one moment as- 
sume a comfortable recum- 
bent position the hunt was 
all off, I exerted my every 
power to keep awake. Dur- 
ing the first hour it occurred 
to me that this leopard might decide to try a change 
of diet or, not noticing my curtain, jump through the 
wrong window; but even this did not serve to keep me 
from the danger of losing myself in sleep. So long 
as the goat in the next room remained quiet, I felt 
reasonably sure that no danger was lurking very near to 
our joint abode. This was reason on the part of man, 
based on the instinct of a goat, and the goat seemed to 
have for the moment the more valuable asset. 


(To be continued next week.) 





CLASSY (FREE) ADVERTISING. 

Cincinnati, Onto, April 19.—‘‘Clint’’ Crane is for- 
tunate in securing free advertising at all times, but 
this time it came to him entirely unsought, and will un- 
doubtedly prove of lasting benefit. A committee of 
business men has raised a large sum of money to present 
a suitable recognition to a foreign steamship company 
which recently finished and put in service a transatlantic 
passenger steamer named Cincinnati. The committee 
recommended that four large panels be painted of scenes 
in this city and one of these panels represents the view 
from Eden park of a great bend in the river in front 
of Cincinnati, and this bend is occupied by the Crane 
mills, Which are, of course, a very prominent figure in 
the’panel.. The other three panels represent the Fountain 
square, East Fourth street and the Suspension bridge. 
A committee of citizens will leave for New York this 
week to meet the Cincinnati on its maiden trip to New 
York and” present the panels, which will be placed in 
the grand salon. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Many Profitable Adjuncts to the Lumber Business—Field Products and Live Stock on the Side—No End to Variety of Article 





Handled by Retail Dealers—Testimony of Yard Owners Concerning the Trade. 


SIDE LINES IN THE RETAIL YARD. 


Much of late has beeh written about side lines in 
these columns, and perhaps it will not be out of place 
to make an addition to the edifice reared by others. 

To what extent are side lines handled by lumber- 
men? Do they pay? These and other questions per- 
taining to the subject are always open tor discussion 
tor the reason that to a great extent side lines com- 
pose the business of the retail lumberman. Eliminate 
them and big slices would be taken from the volume 
of sales. 

Take coal alone; numberless dealers sell from 1,000 
to 10,000 tons yearly and, averaging the price at, say, 
$6 a ton, it will show at a glance how much of a fig- 
ure coal cuts in their business. There are dealers 
whose fuel sales equal in volume those of lumber. 

it was the mercantile instinct that originated side 
lines. So long as a location must be furnished for the 
sale of lumber and strictly allied items, such as shin- 
gles, posts and lath, and people came to the yard to 
trade, why not add to the number of articles sold? 
That was the question asked, and the city merchants 
have answered it by increasing the variety of their 
stocks until their places of business have become 
known as department stores. 

It is common belief in retail lumber circles that 
in process of time the business of a dealer will less 
and less represent lumber, shingles and millwork, and 
comprise every item that goes into house construction, 
from foundation stone to chimney top. Stocks in 
such multiplicity are carried by many dealers at pres- 
ent, and others are asking themselves why should not 
they carry, them. Side lines are so common that un- 
doubtedly nine-tenths of the dealers of the country 
earry trom one to a dozen of them. 


SOMETIMES OUTRANKS THE MAIN BUSINESS. 


In Illinois, Indiana and New York, but more large- 
ly in Ohio and Pennsylvania, contracting is, to some 
extent, an adjunct to retail trade and consequently 
may be called a side line, though to a casual observer 
it would be a problem as to which was the dog and 
which the tail. This same observer might say that 
the yard was started to facilitate the contracting bus- 
iness, but more likely it would be ascertained that in 
most cases the yard came first. 

These lumbermen take contracts for all kinds of 
structures—factories, churches, residences. I knew 
one lumber dealer who was building a string of small 
houses for miners that must have numbered two doz- 
en. Another dealer had a state job that amounted to 
more than a million dollars. With many such dealers 
lumber sales look like small potatoes as compared with 
their contract business. To a man these dealers have 
planing mills in which is prepared the millwork for 
their jobs, and often this work is shipped far away, for 
the dealers take jobs wherever they can get them. In 
the territory named, particularly in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, I should say there are few contractors who 
are not also retail lumbermen; at any rate so true is 
this that whenever inquiry was made regarding a 
building going up it was learned usually that a lum- 
berman was doing the work—a contractor he is called 
there, but one who ran a retail lumber yard, therefore 
he rightly could be called a lumberman. 

This is a combination rarely seen in some sections of 
the country. In Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, it would surprise me if there were twenty- 
five in all the states named. As if by common consent, 
contracting and retailing lumber in these sections do 
not go together. I have known several dealers who 
started in contracting, but having gained a start 














“It would be a problem.” 





financially they dropped their contract business and 
confined themselves to lumber. 

In the states last named, wherever you may find 
a contracting lumberman I will bet you a hat that you 
will not hear the other dealers of the town speak in 
praise of him. You see, when he takes a job and 
furnishes the lumber from his own yard, were he not 
a contractor one of the other dealers might get a 
chance to sell the material. That is where the shoe 
pinches. In one of the leading Wisconsin towns there 
is a retail dealer who contracts, and while he appears 
to be as good a fellow as any of us I did not hear 
a dealer in the town say so, and so far as it was 
learned the reason his neighbors feel at outs with him 
is that he is a contractor and at the same time ope- 
rates a retail yard. If he should do either one or the 
other—close his retail yard, or quit contracting— 


everything would be lovely, but the two don’t jibe. 


well in the eyes of the other dealers. 

‘Contracting is the biggest side line of the lot, pro- 
vided you choose to call it a side line, as in a sense it 
is. 

FURNITURE AND OTHER FACTORY PRODUCTS. 


_ A half-dozen dealers that I visited manufacture furni- 
ture, a specialty of one of these in Ohio being tables, and 
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“Will not hear the other dealers speak in praise of him.” 


this dealer, on the surface, had a good excuse for 
having this extra iron in the fire. ‘‘It is a steady 
business,’’ he ‘said. ‘‘The sale of lumber fluctuates 
with the seasons, but the machinery in the table fac- 
tory is buzzing every working day of the year, except 
oceasionally when we shut down for a day or two to 
clean up or to repair a breakdown. Better profits 
than for lumber? I should say so! MHere are five 
yards within a radius of three miles and not more 
than 10,000 possible purchasers. That is a pretty good 
supply of yards for an old country. Under these con- 
ditions every house or barn bill that is sold goes 
cheap, but there is no competition in the table line. I 
make regular patterns, know to a cent the cost of a 
table, and when it comes to collections, the money 
comes. My tables are sold to merchants who have 
the paying habit, but when the material for a build- 
ing is old no one is so wise as to know when it will 
be paid for.’’ 

I fiddled around a little to learn, if possible, what 
percentage of profit this dealer made on his tables, 
but he was not disposed to give a stranger the in- 
formation. 

Another dealer makes a patent churn, another runs 
a little box factory, and still another is a maker of 
incubators. When this dealer expatiated on the merits 
of his wooden hens, telling what percentage of fertile 
eggs they would hatch, and how easily they were 
operated, I was so little interested that I am fearful 
he may have set me down as a clam. I might have 
told him that once upon a time, after the bottom had 
fallen out of my chicken business, I sold incubators, to 
get them out of my sight, cheaper than he ever 
dreamed of selling them. And, by the way, about the 
last relic of my foolish hen deal—a bone grinder that 
cost $12.50 besides the freight—was sold not long ago 
to a man who has the chicken fever, and as $4 is a 
favorite amount of mine he was told that if he had a 
mind to give us that many dollars for the machine 
we would call it square. He has not paid the $4 and 
I never shall ask him for it, for if he stays: in the 
chicken business a few short years he will get it 
socked to him hard enough if his paraphernalia does 
not cost him a cent. I have a deepseated belief that 
if he knew the ropes as well as he will know them 





several months hence he would want me to give hi 
more than $4 as an inducement to carry the machi 
away. 

pol come to think of it, I have known a deale1 
Voss by name—who mixed fancy chickens with | 
lumber business, but he has changed his location a 
for some mysterious reason he left his chicken px 
behind, I believe. 

Speaking of small animals as side lines, a dea 
raises Angora cats, another breeds fox terriers, aii 
during the Belgian hare craze a dealer paid near) 
$100 tor breeders, and at an association meeting tc 
next spring, on being asked how his new side line can 
out, said that every cussed rabbit was dead. How 
well cats and dogs pay I have no way of knowing. 


GRAIN, CATTLE AND HOGS. 


Here you have side lines which are woven into ile 
very woof of our country’s prosperity. It would be 
easy to count up a thousand yards maintained in con- 
nection with grain elevators. Some of the longest 
lines of yards with headquarters in Minneapolis operate 
an elevator in connection with the yard at nearly every 
‘‘station,’’ as they call their plants. Many of these 
yards are full fledged and well managed, but I have 
seen several in which the stocks were small, the local 
manager of one of them remarking that as the busi- 
ness was divided and lumber not the only interest he 
expected the bosses were not so particular to keep up 
the lumber stock as they otherwise might be. This 
would seem like poor reasoning on the part of a 
manager, as it would appear plain that if a concern 
expected to get its share of the lumbér trade it must 
know it would be obliged to carry an adequate stock— 
but there was the inferior stock to warrant the man- 
ager’s conclusion. 

At many points this side line of grain is less prof- 
itable than it was once. Of late years farmers have 
been feeding more and more, and the more they feed 
the less corn there is' to be shipped out, and naturally 
a decreased business for the elevators. All told, thou- 
sands of carloads of corn are shipped to towns where 
formerly as many were sent to market from them. 
If you were really in an aching mood to own an ele- 
vator I am sure you would be able to pick one up 
at a price that would seem to the owner exasperating- 
ly low. 

Here is a question which will be of interest to 
local managers having charge of yards in which only 
building material is sold: In addition to being posted 
in lumber, how would you enjoy having to qualify 
as an authority on corn, wheat, oats, barley, beans, tim- 
othy and clover seed, buckwheat and every other 
kind of seed produced on the farm? You would load 
out a farmer with lumber and before he was out of 
sight you would be called upon to unload corn or oats. 
You would be doing double duty all along. Then at 
some of these ‘‘stations’’ hogs are handled, and the 
manager must be a judge of hogs as well as grain and 
lumber. ‘I asked a manager in Nebraska how he liked 
to run the whole gamut and he said there was nothing 
like getting used to it. During the two hours I was 
at his yard he took in no grain, but weighed in a load 
of hogs and sold a jag of lumber. He was the only 
man that afternoon on the premises and had it been 
necessary for him to be at the same time in the ele- 
vator, at the hog pen and the lumber yard I (on’t 
know how he would have divided himself up. 

‘*Which is more easily learned, the lumber business 









or the grain business?’’ was asked of a manager a! one 
of these yards. ‘‘The grain business a dozen to 0: ¢,’’ 
said he. ‘‘It does not take long to get hold o: the 
grain business, but I never have known a man who 
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“Irresponsible lot of men.” 


had learned the lumber business any too well, have 
you?’’ And I told him I had yet to meet the indi- 
vidual. 

Hogs are not an every day side line and cattle are 
a still more rare one, as I do not remember having seen 
more than two or three dealers who ran the combina- 
tion of lumber, grain, hogs and cattle. 


NEARLY AS COMMON AS LUMBER ITSELF. 


In the yards of the prairie states, coal, cement and 
lime are so commonly handled that at first blush they 
appear to be a part of the business proper instead of 
side lines, but of course side lines they are. I wish 
the average dealer understood one side line better— 
coal. For one thing I wish he knew how much more 
soft coal he pays for than he gets, but not one dealer 
in a hundred can tell you anything definite about this 
shortage—but we will permit that to be another story. 
Near the mines in Iowa, Illinois and Kansas coal is 
delivered for so little money that lumbermen do not 
handle it, but away from these mining sections the 
dealer who does not handle coal is an exception. Of 
course there are those who do not, but it is sold by 


so near all that a tab kept on a hundred yards on a 
trip begun in Iowa and ended in Nebraska, omitting 
Omaha on the way, showed that ninety-two of these 


yards sold coal. 

Cement is sold as universally, and in addition to sell- 
ing it by the sack, there are dealers who operate 
cement products plants, turning out tile, brick, build- 
ing blocks and even cement hens’ nests. Some of these 
cement products plants are complete and represent 
a heavy investment. In northwestern Iowa, for in- 


stance, for four or five years there has been too much 
rain for good crops, and the tile business has flourished. 
Iu this territory two or three big cement products 
plants have been put in by lumbermen and at every 
railway station are piled cords of tile. A shrewd 
observer remarked to me the other evening that he 
would not invest 50 cents in a tile plant at this junc- 
ture, and on being asked why said that as he read the 
Signs of the times in a weather way we had passed 


through our period of excessive moisture; that now 
would come a few years of drought and that during 
this dry period the sale of tile would be at a minimum. 
We will keep an eye on the day and date and see 
he much of a prophet this long range weather 
reader is, 

iu many yards may be found sand, brick and stone, 
an’ one dealer has a plant where mortar is mixed and 
8o:!, and in years of travel this is the only plant of the 
k | have seen. Hair occasionally is seen in stock 
but little of it is used these days. A dealer kicked over 














“Little trouble to put these labels on.” 





a bundle of it and said he never expected to sell it. 
In certain sections the sand bin is a common sight in 
the yards, and at one point a lumberman does a large 
wholesale business in sand that he pumps from a 
nearby river. Cement building blocks have come to 
be very generally used for foundations, still in yards 
here and there stone is sold by the cord. 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN TAKE KINDLY TO HARD- 
WARE. 


Hardware dovetails well with the lumberman’s 
stock. Every man who builds must have nails, hinges, 
hooks and locks, and it is natural enough that he 
should buy these articles, provided they are kept, 
where he gets his other building material. In the size 
of hardware stocks there is a wide range, beginning 
with a few kegs of nails and a dozen dollars’ worth 
of hinges and hooks for barn doors, as seen in some 
offices, to fine stores in which any article in the hard- 
ware line may be had. Among the largest stocks I 
have seen are those of the Newton Lumber Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Ewing Lumber Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa.; Armstrong, Landon Company, Kokomo, 
Ind.; C. Hafer Lumber Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
C. C. Thompson Lumber Company, Newcastle, Ind.; 
Colby Lumber Company, Hamilton, Mo.; Pulse & Por- 
ter, Greensburg, Ind.; Nash, Robinson & Co., Waco, 
Tex.; Brown Supply Company, Coffeyville, Kan. Hun- 
dreds of others carry a fairly good stock of builders’ 
hardware, but some of the dealers named above have 
as fine stores as are to be found in any except the 
larger towns. 

In some offices may be seen extra fine displays of 
house doorlocks, a specialty being made of them. Ina 
town of several thousand inhabitants a lumberman 
said his assortment of locks was much larger than 
carried at any of the other hardware stores, and this 
had become recognized to such an extent that he had 
sold the locks for some of the best residences that 
had gone up. At the hardware stores they could see 
pictures of the locks in catalogs, but it pleased the 
builders better to be able to see.the locks themselves. 
In one office there were cases in which the mounted 
locks were kept, and in another a small room had 
been partitioned off in which they were exhibited. One 
of the dealers said the mounting of the locks on oak 
blocks was done by the lock manufacturers. They 
certainly made a rich display, and it was no wonder 
that locks were sold. There are dealers who might 
take a cue from this and increase the sales of other 
lines by properly displaying them. 

Aside from coal, cement and lime, builders’ hard- 
ware and paint are more often seen as side lines than 
any other articles. 


WHAT ABOUT PAINT? 


I don’t know how to account for it, but I never 
have seen a dozen dealers who have said they were 
satisfied with paint as a side line. ‘‘Don’t sell 
enough to pay,’’ one dealer said. Another remarked, 
‘*It is all right when I can sell my customers who 
put up new buildings, but when it comes to selling to 
painters, Lord help you! If there is a more irre- 
sponsible lot of men than the painters of this town I 
can’t name them,’’ 

In a hundred and one offices it has been observed 
that the dealers take slight interest in their paint 
stock. It seems to me to be poor business to have a 
half-hundred cans seattered on the shelves, the labels 
on which don’t ‘‘spell’’ much except flies. In one 
particular office there was not much of a stock, yet 
three brands were in evidence, the dealer evidently 
having been susceptible to the charms of the paint 
salesmen’s eloquence. It had the appearance of a 
blotched stock. 

I remember asking a dealer how well his paint paid 
him’ and he said he didn’t know. Which meant that 
he kept no paint account. Now, there is where he 
fell down. Not long ago I bought a cigar in a drug 
store and the clerk made change from an empty cigar 
box that stood in one corner of the case. The cash 
register was not 5 feet from the case, yet when 
cigars were sold the amount was not registered. It 
was easy to read the scheme. The merchant was 
keeping a cigar account. I said to him, ‘‘I see you 
keep your cigar money in the case. I expect you want 
to know how much your cigars make you.’’ ‘‘That is 
it, exactly,’’ said he. ‘‘Bulk them in with the other 
articles sold and it would be almost impossible to 
know how the cigar case came out, so I adopted this 
way. A record of the money is kept; every week an 
inventory is made of the goods in the case, and we 
have it exact.’’ To have kept a paint account would 
not have taken ten minutes a day of this dealer’s time, 
and by omitting this ten minutes’ work his paint busi- 
ness was running wild. 

It was said by a dealer that the house of which he 
bought his paint made it a point to furnish new labels 
for the cans which had become shopworn and soiled. 
It was little trouble to put these new labels on and 
then the cans looked as good as new. I should sup- 
pose that any paint house would furnish new labels to 
its customers. : 

It has been observed that at several yards where 
paint is sold it is well advertised. There are hangers 
and posters announcing that such and such a paint is 
sold by the dealer. There is the advertising matter, 
and on the shelves is the paint, and the combination 
should serve to stick it into the mind of a customer 
of the yard that paint is sold there. It does seem to 
me that if a dealer should sell a brand of paint that 
he could bank on, keep an assortment from which he 
could supply the ordinary demand, care for the stock 
as a good merchant should and make judicious use of 











“The elite of the town came.” 


the advertising matter that is furnished by most, if 
not all, of the paint houses, there should be no good 
reason why the investment would not pay a good profit. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND CARRIAGES. 


There are dealers who are ‘‘stuck’’ on carriages as 
a side line. To ape the vocabulary of the city car- 
riage men, there are dealers who sustain goodsized 
‘‘repositories.’’ I have become so enthused on see- 
ing these strings of carriages that I have half wished 
that my old black cow was a hoss that I could hitch 
to one of them. At Creston, Iowa, Shelt Jackson, of 
the Jackson & Sherry Lumber Company, makes more 
of a hullabaloo over his carriage department than he 
does over his big lumber shed and all it contains. He 
has carriage ‘‘openings,’’ when he distributes flowers 
and the elite of the town come to get a smell of the 
beautiful blossoms and frequently they order a car- 
riage right then and there. 

I can’t say whether it was in North Dakota or 
Montana that the dealer who carries carriages said 
that surely he would sell a dozen of them as soon 
as it ‘‘came off’’ in the spring. ‘‘It works like this,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘The ball will be set rolling by. some 
young fellow who will buy a carriage and the other 
young men in his set will follow suit. They have got 
to do it. There are a great many likely girls in the 
nearby country and the young man who hasn’t a good 
rig stands no chance with any of them. If one fellow 
can’t take a girl out in a carriage she will go with 
the next fellow who can. Yes, a dozen sure I will 
sell the coming spring, and in addition several ve- 
hicles of other patterns. Those surreys there will be 
sold to men of family. No youngster has any use for 
those. In a new country like this a stranger might 
not expect to see many carriages, but of a Sunday go 
out here to the church and see them line up!’’ 

I have visited probably twenty-five yards which 
had an agricultural implement annex, and I have not 
learned that it is the most pleasant side line to 
handle. A few years ago it was mentioned in this 
department that a dealer who handled farm machinery 
said it was principally for the purpose of drawing 
trade to his yard; that he sold some of the machinery 
very cheap. A farm implement paper got hold of this 
and raked that dealer fore and aft for cutting prices. 
The article was a column long, and if I am not mis- 
taken it was stated that the lumberman had no right 
to cut the price of implements as he had pledged 
himself to sell at the prices established by the mauu- 
facturers. If this was the policy of the lumberman 
the paper said he would not be in the implement deal 
long, carrying the idea that he would not be fur- 
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“A lumber office In Missouri.” 
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nished with the goods to sell. Notwithstanding, I 
believe the dealer is till selling implements—he was 
a year ‘ago, at least. F 

Dealers complain that it requires much running to 
handle agricultural implements. For instance a har- 
vester is sold and before the man who sets it up and 
gets it running reaches town something goes wrong 
and back the dealer or his man must go. The haste 
in harvesting will admit of no delay, and if a ma- 
chine is out of shape there is time saved if it is re- 
paired in the night. The dealer who sells implements 
must also sell repairs, and during the busy farming 
seasons the parts that are wanted for the machine 
could not come too fast were it possible to send them 
over the telegraph wire. It was said by a dealer who 
carries this side line that it kept a fellow ‘‘humping!’’ 


VARIOUS OTHER SIDE LINES. 


A sign over the door of a lumber office in Missouri 
reads, ‘‘Lumber and Coffins.’’ Furniture and under- 
taking are a side line of an Iowa dealer, and still 
another Iowa dealer has painted in large letters on 
the side of his shed, ‘‘ Lumber, hardware and stoves, 
coal, brick, lime, cement, furniture, carpets, lino- 
leums.’’ 

Hundreds of lumbermen farm on the side, and as 
many more are interested in banking. One dealer who 
is president of a bank shoves boards as of old. ‘‘You 
don’t put in much of your time at the bank,’’ was said 


to him. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘it would kill me to sit 
down there in a cushioned chair with my head over 
a table. I want to be up here where there is something 
going on.’’ 

One dealer has drygoods on the side, another a cou- 
ple of drug stores. At least three dealers preach Sun- 
days, two interested in yards practice law, and one 
is known who prescribes pills. 

Oceasionally a concern is found that handles about 
everything in demand in its section of country. At 
Mandan, N. D., the Mandan Mercantile Company, sells 
a pile of lumber and a pile of other material. From 
the name one would not know it was a lumber con- 
cern. It operates with a larger amount of money 
than a man could lift and swings building material 
and perhaps fifty other articles. A large concern of 
a like character was visited in Washington. In each 
of these establishments is a man in charge of the lum- 
ber departments, the others around the premises being 
as ignorant of sawmill products as a babe. 

As the amateur journalist might say, ‘‘our space is 
too limited’’ even to mention all the side lines that 
are carried in connection with the retail lumber busi- 
ness. Dozens of others could be named. They come 
near being as numerous as thé fishes that swim. 

And do side lines pay? It depends upon the men. 








SIDE LINES OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 





How to Handle Material Returned—Experts to Throw Light Upon This Puzzling 
Problem in Future Issue—Best Side Line Items. 





This department soon will begin the publication of a 
series of letters from prominent lumber dealers in nu- 
merous parts of the country concerning-the question 
of ‘‘ Material Returned.’’ Every retail lumber dealer 
occasionally is requested to take back into his yard 
lumber that has been delivered therefrom, the buyer 
finding that he has bought in excess of his needs or hav- 
ing some other reason tor wishing to return the lumber 
and receive credit on his account for the stock returned. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like very much 

to know how you handle this problem. If the lumber 
is in practically as good condition as when it left the 
yard, do you allow credit at the original sale price? 
Are you compelled to allow full credit? If it has been 
damaged by contact with lime or mud, exposure to the 
elements, temporary nailing, or is split or warped, how do 
you determine the allowance to be made? Do you ab- 
sorb such loss yourself or do you compel the customer 
to pay for the damage that has been inflicted on the 
lumber? Have you a flat percentage that you allow 
for returned material, or do you make allowance accord- 
ing to the condition of each lot that is returned? 
, What about the man who borrows lumber? Do you 
allow lumber to go out of your yard for temporary use, 
to be returned after it has served its purpose? In such 
cases do you make a flat percentage charge for the 
use of the lumber and take your chances of its being 
damaged? Or do you strike a bargain by which the 
customer understands that the charge for the use of 
the lumber will depend upon the condition in which 
it arrives at the yard? 

Will you not write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a letter 
on this subject giving your experience, observations and 
ideas? For the most practical letter received the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will award a first prize of $15, 
for the second best letter received a prize of $10, and 
for the third best letter $5. 

While the retail lumbermen are arranging for this 
open discussion of the questions of material returned, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN continues the publication of 
letters from progressive retailers who have written to 
this publication on the question of ‘‘side lines’’—what 
side lines are best to sell and what methods are best in 
selling them. 

Side Lines Indispensable. 

Necessity of side lines in the lumber business is growing, 
or rather is forced upon the lumberman of today. Scarcely 
twenty-five years ago a few barrels of common hydraulic 
cement with a small stock of lime was the starting point of 
side lines. The idea at that time was to accommodate cus- 
tomers rather than to make a profit on this material. 

‘The size of town, conditions, local and outside demand, 
will suggest the various lines to be taken on by the lumber 
dealer. Usually Portland cement, lime in barrels and 
hydrated, wall plaster and brick are carried. These are 
articles that take small storage room and are needed in 
every building. That a dealer should have these items al- 
most goes without saying. Roofing, paints and oils are 
profitable, and the lumberman usually has the first chance 
to make quotations and land the business. 

A new side line, and a profitable one, has come in with 
the advent of plasterboard. This is a hummer and furnishes 
material for cheap lining for buildings, a wall that can be 
plastered or papered on direct, if cracks are closed by filling 
in with plaster. 

A reasonable stock of nails of various sizes comes handy 
to the patrons of lumber yards, also a small stock of locks, 
rim and mortise. 

Cement blocks are coming in; why not for the lumber 
dealer? He has the men, the teams, the cement and sand 
and the nerve. All these items are necessary. The blocks 
can be made in winter by steam curing, a small investment. 

I have not mentioned coal, which plays an important part 
in the business of some dealers. Under ordinary conditions 


I do not think coal and lumber go well together. Space will 
not permit explanations, but every lumberman has found 
them out. 

Here is a suggestion: Many wholesale dealers in rodfing, 
cement etc. are anxious to help advertise their lines. If 
the dealer will furnish the mailing list they will get out the 
copy, address complete for mailing by the dealer, who usually 
furnishes postage, and some printed matter of his own of 
various articles he has for sale. This not only pushes the 
side lines but also the lumber. I do not advocate jumping 
into all side lines at once. Remember that each is a de- 
partment that requires thought, some experience and con- 
siderable capital. 

Always buy the best brands. This may not mean the 
highest prices, but try them out yourself. Do not buy hot 
air, and buy as near direct of manufacturers as possible. 
Regarding profits un side lines, they constitute about one- 
third of my yearly sales and the percent is fully as good as 
on lumber. B. L. Brockerr, 

Atchison, Kan. 


Most Profitable Side Lines. 


In endeavoring to write a paper on side lines for the retail 
Jumber yard I will take up the questions as asked. 

First. What are the best side lines? I think the best 
side lines for the retail lumber yard are builders’ hardware, 
paint, screen doors, screen wire, lime, cement, brick and 
window glass. 

Second. What are the most profitable side lines? Build- 
ers’ hardware is our most profitable side line. You do not 
have a great amount invested and realize a larger profit than 
on any of the others. The next best profit maker is our line 
of buggy, wagon and house paints, floor stains and interior 
varnishes. Lime, cement, brick, glass etc. do not net us as 
good profits as the others, although good enough so that we 
handle them. 

Third. What are the natural side lines for retail lum- 
bermen? I think the above mentioned side lines are the 
natural ones for the retail lumberman, namely, builders’ 
hardware, paint, screen doors, screen wire, lime, cement, 
brick and window glass. 

Fourth. What has been your experience in handling side 
lines? We have been handling the side lines I have men- 
tioned for about seven years and find them profitable and 
very easy to sell. For instance, when we sell a door we al- 
ways ask the customer if he doesn’t need a lock and a pair 
of hinges. It is seldom that he does not want them; then, 
as you have first whack at him you will sell him nine times 
in ten, as it does not amount to so very much and he will 
not go all over town trying to get them a little cheaper, 
and you can get a reasonable profit out of them. 

We rarely sell a bill of lumber for a house without selling 
with it the nails, locks, hinges, window locks, sash cord, 
sash weights etc. If these are not on the bill the customer 
wants figured we ask him if he would not like to have them 
figured also, as then he can get his bill all at one place, and 
it is seldom he will not want you to figure them. 

Again, when you are selling a few boards for a gate, barn 
door etc., you have first chance to sell Mr. Customer a pair 
of hinges and some nails. Also, when we sell a house or a 
barn bill we try to sell the paint to paint the buildings, 
brick, lime and cement to build the flues, chimneys ete. 
Next, the screen doors and screen wire to keep the flies out, 
then let him know you handle glass to repair his windows. 
The stock of glass comes in nicely again when a light is 
broken in shipping or handling to replace it at small cost. 

We keep our hardware and paint in the front office, neatly 
stacked on shelves for that purpose, where they can be seen, 
and make a good many sales in that way, whereas were they 
stored away in the back room where no one could see them 
we would miss some sales we do get. C. E. PINcKaRD, 

Manager W. C. Bowman Lumber Company, 
Graham, Tex. 








SASH AND. DOOR TRADE 


Reports emanating from the big sash and door cents 
of the country speak well for the future of the industry. 
Manufacturers are running full time and are able oily 
to accumulate light stocks of a few items, but nothing 
whatever of the upper stock sizes. Wholesalers and 
jobbers have a big bunch of new orders for special work 
on hand and new orders are coming in as fast as tliey 
can get the old ones filled. Prices are still based too ww, 
but the actual situation is improving steadily and is ‘ot 
far short of giving complete satisfaction. 

Chicago distributors are as busily engaged in booking 
and shipping orders as those elsewhere and two or tiree 
of the leading concerns are keeping constantly keyed 
up to the shipment of their capacities, with plenty of 
orders for sixty days or more ahead. Their traveling 
representatives are sending in flattering reports of pres- 
ent and prospective demand at retail points, and tivre 
seems to be a general buoyant sentiment prevailing in 
almost every section of the country covered from this 
section. 

In the East the door and millwork situation shows 
increased signs of activity. The outlook is improving 
rapidly and a number of inquiries are in the market for 
figures. Some of the work in the metropolitan district 
is of a speculative character, but a lot of substantial 
work is about to be promulgated and millwork manu- 
facturers feel more encouraged over the outlook in thieir 
line than they have for some time. Distributing houses 
are well supplied with stock sizes and are beginning to 
make deliveries. The factories in Baltimore are busy, 
having plenty of orders for materials. Reports from 
this center are to the effect that exceptional activity 
prevails among the builders and that they are calling 
for the products of the factories with something like 
eagerness. Competition has materially lessened and or- 
ders now are being taken on a basis that leaves the man- 
ufacturers a fair margin of profit. The door mills of 
Buffalo, N. Y., have all they can do, and if there is no 
further reason for eastern slackness in building, the 
mills in that trade will not need to look for much work 
at home. The report is that the big door mills are 
busy and are figuring on plenty of new work. The 
tendency is for a better class of houses in Buffalo, and 
there are some good blocks going up. 

In the Northwest improvement is steady and the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are busy on new 
work, which is coming in at a rate almost unprecedented 
and ripening into a line of orders that will keep things 
humming. Increased trade also is coming from the re- 
tailers of the country. New business is gotten out 
promptly now and the decks are pretty clear, but it is 
figured they will pile up again soon. Prices will have 
to advance when the plants here have call for their 
stocks of glass. 

The sash and door and general millwork situation at 
the St. Louis gateway is somewhat complex. Different 
conditions seem to prevail at the various shipping head- 
quarters. Some shippers report a heavy volume of trade, 
while others do not. In the main, however, general 
millwork conditions are better than they were. Retail 
buying also has improved in spots. In some sections, 
however, retail trade is not what it should be and there 
is no apparent cause for its apathy. It is reported that 
St. Louis dealers shipped a good volume of mixed cars 
this week. Special order work also is in good demand. 

Notwithstanding the stand taken by the federal gov- 
ernment with reference to the Imperial Glass Company, 
the general window glass situation remains strong and 
it does not appear at this time that there will be a 
slump, for it is reported that stocks in manufacturers 
hands are unusually light for this season of the year. 
The American Window Glass Company has advanced 
its prices, which went into effect Friday, April 8. The 
new prices are about as follows: 

To all buyers whose annual purchases aggregate 3,500 
boxes, 90 and 10 first three brackets single strength glass, 
except 16x20, A. All other brackets single strength glass 
and all double strength, 90 and 24%. 

To all buyers whose annual purchases do not aggregate 
3,500 boxes, 90 and 5 first three brackets single strength, 


except 16x20, A. All other brackets single strength and all 
double strength glass, 89 and 7. 
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O. B., 6 cents per box less than B. 
C., ten cents per box less than B. 














INTELLIGENT SALESMANSHIP. 

In no branch of the lumber trade is the need for 1D 
telligent salesmanship more urgent than in the retail 
business. And, strange to say, the retailer, as a g' neral 
rule, has given less heed to the proper exploitation of his 
goods than anyoneelse. Conditions have changed iu the 
consuming territory as they have at the mills. Sub- 
stitutes for building have made it necessary to ‘‘ edu 
cate’’ the customer in the use of certain kinds of lum: 
ber and builders’ supplies. The socalled ‘‘one-yard 
towns are rapidly becoming extinct. Retail competitioD 
has become keen, so keen in places that the problem 
has resolved itself into a question of the ‘‘survivél of 
the fittest.’’ An old, faded sign on a weather-beaten 
office will not make the farmer stop on his way tc the 
postoffice and, unless he stops, he may not be per 
suaded that now is the time to put a new roof on the 
old red barn and to build the new carriage house that 
had been discussed the year before. Bright, eatchy 
advertising in the local newspaper is as necessary 10 the 
present day merchandising of lumber and_ builders 
supplies as the proper display of these stocks at the 
local yard. The live retailer of today is the one wh? 
keeps abreast of the times, studies his stock and °* 
plains its merits to prospective customers at the slight 
est provocation. 
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DDRESSES AT MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. — 





FUNDAMENTAL EVILS OF PRESENT METHOD OF TAXING TIMBER LANDS. 


[Address of Prof. R. Fairchild, of Yale University, at Manufacturers’ Annual, New Orleans, La., April 19-20.] 


ast summer I had the honor of addressing this associa- 

» upon the subject of forest taxation, and at that time I 
ried to point out what appear to be the fundamental evils 

cour present method of taxing timber lands. I do not 
unt to repeat what was said at that time. Still, by way 
of introduction, it may be worth while to summarize briefly 
the defects of the general property tax as related to forests. 

in the first place, it is not true that timber and timber 
jands have generally been subjected to excessive or unjust 
tuxution—so far as the amount of the taxes goes. Cases 
exist here and there of undeniably excessive taxation. In 

iain sections of the country such cases are common. 
ut these cases do not represent the general situation, and 
it is likely that they have attracted more attention than 
they deserve. The trouble is not with the amount but with 
the method of taxation. Undoubtedly the general property 
tax, if strictly enforced, would place an excessive burden 
on forests. But the general property tax has not been and 
is not now being strictly enforced as a general rule. But 
the very fact of escape from excessive taxation, gained in 
this dubious way, is an ominous sign for the future. There 
is no guaranty that lenient and easy-going methods of 
assessment will continue forever. 

Guaranty Against Excessive Taxation Needed. 

Yet some guaranty against excessive taxation is necessary 
if owners are to practice conservative forestry and investors 
are to reforest cutover lands. ‘This, is seems to me, is the 
root of the taxation problem. ‘The general property tax is 
to be condemned, not because it has been making forest 
owners pay more than their just share of the burdens of 
government, but because it is an obstacle in the way of the 
best use of the forests. Requiring, as it does, an annual 
payment from wealth which does not yield an annual in- 
come; depending, as to its amount, upon the arbitrary judg- 
ment of local officials; capable of taking the greater part, 
or even the whole of the profit of a long-time forest in- 
vestment; being, at best, an expense which no investor is 
able to calculate in advance, the general property tax im- 
poses a handicap on forest investment whose seriousness can 
hardly be exaggerated. ‘This is the fundamental defect with 
the taxation of forests under the general property tax. This 
is the point at which the attack upon the general property 
tax should be directed. 

‘ro some the idea of altering the time-honored general 
property tax merely in the interest of conservative forestry 
may look like a Utopian dream. It should be remembered, 
however, that we are not alone in, our attack upon the gen- 
eral property tax. 

it sometimes does us good to look at our own problems in 
the light of the broader movement of which they are only a 
part—to view the immediate problem of our own time in 
the light of the historical development of which they are one 
stase. Many a sincere movement for reform has been 
wrecked by a narrow, partial, shortsighted point of view. 
Many a reform has been accomplished only at the cost of 
indirectly giving birth to a new evil greater than the one 
Which was overthrown. The only safeguard against jumping 

1 the frying pan into the fire is knowledge, and knowl- 

whose horizon stretches farther than the immediate 

} lem and the present time. And so it has seemed to me 

t this convention might be interested in hearing some- 

Ung of the relation of the question of forest taxation to the 

ral problem of tax reform. The complaint against the 

ent method of taxing forestS is only one charge in the 

of indictment against the general property tax, and your 

( position is strengthened by the knowledge that you do 

have to fight your battle aione, that the attack upon 

seneral property tax is being waged from a dozen dif- 

it camps. Many of these attacks already have been 

ssful, and each success should give new courage to 
who are still in the fight. 

Fundamental Principle of Taxation. 


fundamental principle of modern taxation is that 
systems should be based upon ability to pay. Bach 
n ought to pay in proportion to his ability. This be- 
iccepted, the question at once arises: What is the cor- 
index by which to measure ability? Two answers have 
made: 1. Ability may be measured by the-possession of 
th. This gives rise to the general property tax. 
~. Ability may be measured by the receiving of income. We 
(heii have the income tax and various other taxes whose 
burden falls directly or indirectly upon income. 

‘he general property tax has the prestige of hoary old 
age. Its roots are seen in ancient Greece and Rome, and 
in the middle ages it was in use throughout Europe. It was 
the mainstay of the tax systems of our colonial ancestors. 
Iu the primitive conditions of medieval Europe and colonial 
\merica, the general property tax worked fairly well. Prop- 
erly was a fair index of ability to pay taxes. In the simple 
agricultural communities of that time, the bulk of the wealth 
Was in the form of land, buildings, and farm animals and 
machinery, Household furniture and personal effects were 
few and simple. Intangible personalty had practically no 
existence. It was a simple matter therefore for the assessor 
‘o discover the citizen’s wealth, and to appraise it at its 
‘rue value was scarcely more difficult. There was little 
opportunity for concealment of wealth and tax evasion. 

{In modern times all this is changed. The bulk of wealth 
'S no longer in forms which are easily discovered and valued. 
The corporation has arisen, and with it the vast sum of 
intangible personal property, consisting of securities which 
are only the paper evidence of ownership of wealth. Con- 


cealment of property and evasion of taxes have come to be 
easy and generally practiced. The assessment must usually 
rest upon the statement of the taxpayer. Only the extra- 
ordinarily honest man is proof against the temptation to 
concealment and evasion. The peculiar character of the ordi- 
nary citizen’s memory on the occasion of the assessor’s visit 
is notorious, and taxpayers’ oaths have come to be a joke. 
The only kinds of wealth which are taxed with some degree 
of effectiveness today are land and improvements, and the 
more vulky forms of personal property. This is why the 
farmers and the timber land owners are especially injured 
by the general property tax. Their wealth is taxed, while 
others escape. 
General Property Tax Unsuited to Modern Conditions. 
Under modern conditions, therefore, the general property 
tax is a failure. I could easily pile up an overwhelming 
mass of evidence in support of this conclusion. The United 
States census of 1890 reckoned the total wealth of the coun- 
try subject to taxation at $61,000,000,000. ‘The total value 
assessed for taxation in that year was $25,000,000,000, or 
41 percent of the true amount of wealth. Real estate was 
assessed at a little over half its true value. Personal prop- 
erty was assessed at 25 percent of its value, and since a 
considerable amount of persona] property necessarily must 
have escaped the census enumerators this figure is certainly 
too high. It is probably safe to say that less than 20 per- 
cent—one-fifth—of the total value of personal property ap- 
peared on the tax books in 1890. The census figures for 
1900 and 1904, show still worse results. In 1900 real estate 
was assessed at 44 percent of its true value and personalty 
at 22 percent. In 1904, the figures were respectively 20 
percent and 48 percent. To say that four-fifths of the total 
personal property of the country is not assessed for taxa- 
tion is certainly well within the truth. Reliable estimates 
have been made showing that something like 90 percent 
of the personal property in the state of New York is untaxed. 
Every state tax commission in recent years has borne wit- 
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ness to the failure of the general property tax, especially 
in the case of personal property. For example, the Ohio 
commission of 1908 (and Ohio; by the way, has one of the 
most stringent tax laws in the ccuntry) reported that not 
10 percent, perhaps not even 5 percent, of the intangible 
personal property is listed for taxation. 


United States Alone in General Property Tax. 


The lack of harmony between the general property tax 
and modern economic conditions/has been recognized by other 
countries. Of all the European nations that formerly relied 
on this tax, practically every one has long since abandoned 
it. The true index of tax-paying ability is seen to be in- 
come, and on that foundation the tax systems of nearly all 
important nations are built today. 

The United States stands almost alone in its stubborn 
adherence to a tax system which has outlived its usefulness 
and become a daily farce. And even in the United States 
there are signs that the general property tax is gradually 
going to pieces. One by one certain classes of wealth are 
breaking away. Formerly all corporations were taxed in 
exactly the same way as natural persons. Among the first 
to break away were the banks, which are now taxed by 
special methods in nearly all states. Insurance companies, 
railroads, telephone and telegraph companies etc. have 
largely been taken out of the clutches of the general prop- 
erty tax and placed under special tax systems better fitted 
to their needs. Some states have placed all corporations 
under a special tax not based on property. In this way 
we are approaching the time when the farce of trying to 
tax intangible personalty can be given up. From another 
side the general property tax is being weakened by the de- 
mand that the states give up the general property tax en- 
tirely in order to leave that source of income to the local 
bodies. A few of the most progressive states have already 
taken this step. Special methods of taxing mines have 


been put in operation in some of our states. When we ask, 
therefore, that the forests be relieved of the general prop- 
erty tax and placed under a system that shall be fair and 
equitable, that shall be in harmony with the peculiar features 
of forest property, we are not asking for an unheard of 
thing. We are simply taking our position with the many 
forces which already have gained important amendments to 
the general property tax and are destined some time to ac- 
complish its overthrow. 


Single Tax on Timber When Cut Most Equitable. 

While admitting some hesitancy in proposing a plan of 
reform in a field so wide as this, I am becoming more and 
more inclined to the opinion that the ideal forest tax is the 
single tax on the yield of timber imposed at the time of 
cutting. ‘This method removes at a single stroke most of 
the evil features of the present system. It rests upon the 
true basis of tax-paying ability, income. It falls due and 
is paid at the same time that the income accrues, and so 
imposes the minimum of burden upon the taxpayer. It is 
definite and may be reckoned on in advance. It imposes no 
handicap on forest investment and offers no obstacle to the 
best use of forest properties. If imposed by a uniform sys- 
tem over a large territory it promises a good yield and no 
injury to the public treasury. 

In spite of the glowing advantages of the tax on yield, 
it is probably too much to hope that we shall see its general 
adoption in the United States in the near future. The 
progress of reform is slow, and comes by gradual steps, not 
by revolutionary changes. In the general confusion of our 
tax system as a whole, the forest tax on yield involves seri- 
ous practical difficulties. The complex relationship be- 
tween the revenue systems of our states, counties and towns 
makes the problem difficult. In many states constitutional 
barriers will first have to be removed. Holding the tax on 
yield before- us as the ultimate goal, the first steps toward 
reform will undoubtedly have to involve many compromises 
and the willingness to take the half-loaf where nothing 
more is to be obtained. 


Separating Trees and Land for Taxation Purposes. 

The plan which is today attracting most attention, and 
which seems to be rapidly gaining in favor consists of the 
separation of land and trees for purposes of taxation, the 
former being taxed annually on a moderate valuation as 
bare land, while the trees are untaxed till cut and then pay 
a tax on the yield. This plan is distinctly a case of the 
half-loaf. it continues many of the evils of the present 
system and only partially secures the advantages of the 
single tax on yield. Nevertheless it is an improvement. 
And it is a step in the right direction. This step once taken 
further progress will be easier. Some of the immediate 
practical difficulties of the tax on yield are minimized by 
this compromise. I feel that the movement for such a plan 
of taxation should be encouraged and deserves success. 

I confess to a very different feeling when we turn to 
another plan which still finds some favor. I refer to the 
plan of tax exemptions, rebates, bounties, etc. in the inter- 
est of the forests. Here we have the evidence of much ac- 
tual experience. A dozen states now have such laws on 
their statute books. In a few other states where such laws 
formerly existed they have been declared unconstitutional. 
This is the case in Pennsylvania and Indiana. The uniform 
result of these laws has been practically zero, and they are 
today scarcely more than dead letters. In some states such 
laws have been in operation for a long time. Massachusetts, 
for example, has had an exemption law over thirty years. 
Yet a legislative committee which investigated its workings 
in 1906 reported that the law had been a failure; one mem- 
ber of the committee reported that he could find in the 
whole state only sixteen acres that had been affected by the 
law. Without going into the reasons for the failure of these 
laws, the lesson of practical experience is certainly against 
this plan of reform. Furthermore, this plan seems to me 
to be a step in the wrong direction, and away from the ideal 
method of forest taxation. It savors of paternalism and 
special favors. As such it is likely to alienate public opin- 
ion and make more difficult the obtaining of a sound system 
of taxation in the future. 


Recent Developments in Taxation Methods. 


Although’ it is less than a year since I enjoyed the 
privilege of addressing you on this subject the intervening 
time has witnessed some developments of importance in the 
tax situation. In the first place, it is evident that interest 
in the subject is not declining, but is greater than ever. 
Discussion in the forestry magazines, the lumber trade jour- 
nals, in meetings of various associations, and in the general 
press shows that the question is still a live one: 

I have seen nothing in the events of the last year to 
weaken my confidence in the conclusions which I presented 
to you last summer. Hspecially interesting and gratifying 
has been the clearly growing sentiment in favor of the tax 
on yield, either with or without an annual tax on the land 
alone. Therg is also apparent a better understanding of the 
fact that the real problem of forest taxation is in connection 
with the investment of capital in forest growing. 

The progress of the movement for uniform state legislation, 
while not directly connected with the problem before us, 
can not fail to be of great advantage to the movement for 
reform in forest taxation. An important national conference 
on uniform state laws, the first of its kind, was held in 
Washington in January. At the same time and place there 
was held a conference of governors at which steps were 
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taken looking toward some definite organization of the gov- 
ernors of our states. Such an organization has long been 
needed. It has the opportunity to accomplish valuable re- 
sults in the way of better state legislation. Another efficient 
agency in promoting tax reform is the International Tax 
Association. ‘This young organization was founded in 1907 
and has done good work along the line of state and local 
taxation. It has already given consideration to the subject 
of forest taxation. Such developments as these show that the 
sentiment for better and more uniform state laws is growing 
and is gradually finding expression in effective organization. 
The outcome can not fail to be of profit to the movement 
tor better forest taxation. | 


Late Legisiation on Forest Taxation. 


As to actual legislation, a number of laws relating to 
forest taxation were passed in 1909, though nothing of 
great importance. Alabama, Maine and Massachusetts have 
reénacted their exemption laws with some amendments; in 
Minnesota a constitutional amendment allowing tax exemp- 
tion in encouragement of reforestation has been submitted 
by the legislature to the people; Pennsylvania has imposed 
an annual charge of 2 cents an acre upon forest reserves 
exempt from taxation for the benefit of the school districts, 
and South Dakota provides for bounties for forest culture 
paid by the counties. 

A few suggestions as to the proper conduct of the cam- 
paign for tax reform, offered with all modesty for what they 
are worth, may not be out of place on this occasion. 

In the first place, if the movement for reform in the 
method of forest taxation is to succeed it must be carried on 
in a broadminded spirit, both as to its aims and its methods. 
It must not be forgotten that three parties are interested. 
These are: First, the forest owners and lumber manufac- 
turers; second, the public treasuries of our states, counties 
and towns; and, third, the general public, with its vital 
interest in conservation and the best use of the nation’s 
forest resources. Each of these parties looks at the matter 
from its own viewpoint, of course, but looked at broadly 
these viewpoints are not necessarily antagonistic. There is 
no reason why a plan of reform should not be devised which 
will work to the advantage of all interests concerned. Any 
plan which does this and is properly advocated is sure of 
ultimate success. Any plan which does not is doomed to 
failure, and ought to fail. 


Special Favors for Forest Property Not Desired. 


For this reason I have little confidence in the plan to 
secure special favors for forest property in the shape of 
tax exemption, or a rate of taxation lower than is borne by 
other kinds of wealth. I am aware that a fairly strong 
argument may be constructed in favor of such a policy in 
the public interest. But, whatever may be the merits of this 
argument, as a matter of practical policy the proposal seems 
decidedly illjudged. It is human nature to try to escape 


taxation, and the public will naturally be suspicious of a 
so-called reform whose result would be to relieve the tax 
“burdens of one class of property owners at the expense of 
the general body of taxpayers. Such a proposal surely 
invites the very antagonism which ought to be avoided. We 
have had enough of special favors. Let the forest owner 
ask for simple justice, something to which he is entitled, 
and which can be advocated without evasion or apology. 
And indeed equitable taxation is really all that is needed. 
Special favors are not the solution of the problem. The kind 
of favors which the legislatures will grant are useless; and 
the kind which would do any good will never be granted, 
and ought not to be granted. 

In this same connection, I believe that indiscriminate com- 
plaint against the present tax burden is likely to do harm 
rather than good. Individual cases of excessive taxation are 
constantly occurring, and, when the facts are well estab- 
lished, ought to be complained of and remedied. But this is 
a different matter from general denunciation of the tax 
system on the ground that forests are suffering from ex- 
cessive taxation. As a simple matter of fact, ‘this is not 
true in the majority of cases and in most parts of the coun- 
try. In general forest properties have been treated leniently. 
We have already seen that this is not the true charge 
against the general property tax. Charges of this sort are 
likely to lead the public to the conclusion that all the talk 
about reforming forest taxation is after all nothing but the 
good old-fashioned game of tax dodging at which we all 
take a hand now and then. The public must be made to 
see that what is sought is not a decrease in the present 
amount of taxes but a change in the method of taxation 
which shall guarantee forest owners against arbitrary, un- 
certain and excessive taxes in the future. 


Tax Reform Beneficial to Farmers and Timbermen. 


One other matter seems to need looking into, lest it be- 
come an obstacle in the way of tax reform. The local 
problem of forest taxation seems often to resolve itself 
into a conflict between the timber owners and the farmers. 
This result is perhaps a natural one in many localities 
where it appears that whatever may be wrested from the 
timber owners is clear gain to the farmers, and vice versa. 
The case is aggravated, of course, where the timber owners 
are largely nonresidents. I incline to the opinion that the 
ultimate solution of this difficulty must come through 
state administration of the forest tax. In the meantime, 
however, the attitude of hostility is a most short sighted 
and unfortunate one for both parties. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that, of all classes of the population, the class 
that suffers most from the general property tax is the farm- 
ers. Yet whenever it is proposed to amend the general 
property tax by putting some substitute in the place of 
the farcical attempt to tax intangible personalty the farmers 
are the most active opponents. Ignorance of the true merits 
of the question of tax reform has prevented the farmer from 





seeing where his interests lie, and the same cause is in 
danger of leading the forest owners into a shortsighted 
policy. Farmers and forest owners are the ones haviny 
the most vital interest in the amendment of the general 
property tax. They ought to make common cause instead 
of blocking each other's efforts. 

We sometimes hear the complaint that certain taxes ar: 
unjust because the taxpayer receives little or no benefi 
from the expenditure of the money which he has paid inty 
the treasury. Such complaints are made in ignorance of 
the fact that the apportionment of taxation is not nowada; 
based on the benefit received from the government by the 
taxpayers. The benefit theory would lead to absurd results 
and visionary schemes utterly incapable of practical ac 
ministration, and has been generally abandoned. The true 
principie of apportionment is the ability to pay. If eaci 
citizen is taxed fairly according to his ability the mere fa 
that he may pay taxes in one place and live and enjoy t! 
benefits of government in another place involves no i: 
justice. The attempt to deny the obligation to pay tax 
under such circumstances puts the forest owner in an u 
tenable position and weakens his just demand for an equi 
table system of taxation. 

More Knowledge of Subject Desirable. 

Finally, the need of more knowledge on the problem ot 
forest taxation is still great. Accurate knowledge alone 
can prevent the dissipation of energy in a struggle for sup- 
posed reforms which will later prove to be useless. Ac- 
curate knowledge is necessary to show the character of tle 
problem, the reform which is needed, and the most effective 
way of accomplishing this reform. 

The United States Forest Service has been actively en- 
gaged during the last two years in securing information 
on this subject. This work has involved the sending of 
hundreds of letters of inquiry to forest owners and lumber- 
men, as well as to state and local taxing officials. Reports 
have been called for from the field force of the Forest Service 
all over the country. A careful intensive study has already 
been made in one state and similar studies soon will be made 
in other states. Coiéperation from the state forestry de- 
partments has been secured in two cases. Codperation on 
the part of all who are interested in the problem will be 
most valuable and thoroughly appreciated. 

The problem of forest taxation has not been a pressing 
one for very long. It is still too soon to expect radical 
results. Yet even in this short time progress undoubtedly 
has been made. That something is wrong with present 
methods of forest taxation is becoming better recognized 
every day. Popular discussion of plans of reform is, I be- 
lieve, gradually converging upon the correct solution of the 
problem. Perfection is not to be looked for in human 
affairs, least of all in the realm of taxation. But there is 
good ground for the hope that the near future may see 
some real reform accomplished in the taxation of the forests. 





UTILIZATION OF WASTE IN FOREST AND MILL COMPREHENSIVELY CONSIDERED. 


[Address by John B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., Chairman Executive Committee National Conservation Association, at Manufacturers’ Annual, New Orleans, La.] 


In assigning to me the subject, “Utilization of Waste in 
* Forest and Mill,” the president has, I find, assigned to 
me that which leads into the entire subject and science of 
forestry. This is what called forestry into existence. This 
is what forestry stands for, conservation by wise use, and 
the changing from a condition of uncontrolled forest waste 
to one of practical, intelligent and systematic supervision, 
necessarily governed by the commercial market value, which 
always in the last analysis determines what constitutes 
waste. Our material resources in America have been so 
stupendous that we, as a nation, have become too prodigal 
in our habits, and have failed to foresee the famine that we 
are approaching with our present methods. The cry for 
conservation has come none too soon. 

To uselessly destroy or permit to be destroyed some- 
thing of value is to commit waste. If the article or 
commodity manufactured is rendered more valuable than 
the cost of the labor expended upon the raw material, and 
there is a market for the product, then the margin between 
cost and value is a legitimate profit to capital for the risks 
and hazards of business, and the wise man of affairs saves 
and conserves. Unless some profit will accrue from sav- 
ing, there is no inducement to save; nay, there would be 
no opportunity for saving, no way in which to conserve. 
If the manufacturer of lumber sells everything he can find 
a market for, or that he can by any human ingenuity pro- 
vide a market for, he can not be accused of ruthless waste 
in leaving in the woods or in sending to the burner as 
refuse that which has no commercial value. 


Forest Legislation. 


We are going to have legislation upon this subject, and 
all forest legislation is for the purpose of limiting and 
preventing waste, and to foster, protect and preserve the 
forests. In France, forest legislation began about 1560, 
and in 1824 the Forest School at Nancy was established. 
Germany and Denmark began forestry about equally early, 
and before the unification of the German empire. They 
then had eight academies teaching forestry. Of course, in 
these countries the states own the greater part of the 
forests, and through the foresight and enthusiasm of men 
like Gifford Pinchot the United States awakened just in 
time to prevent still more of our forest land getting into 
private hands. 

But neither this nor future generations will suffer from 
the private ownership of forests if the owners desire to per- 
petuate them, as a business investment, and practice scien- 
tific forestry to this end. Some states will not grow 
forests as a commercial crop because other crops pay 
better. Holland is one of those states. She can get her 
timber cheaper by exchanging her farm products for the 
timber products of other states. This is true of some other 
European countries. 


And in our own country we must and do recognize this 
law of trade and commerce between states and between 
nations. The better adaptability’ of each state and each 
nation for greatest success in some special yet different 
lines is what causes trade and exchange of commodities 
between nations and states and is the very foundation and 
life of the world’s commerce. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Kansas will never grow forest trees to any 
great extent. They can do better in exchanging their farm 
products for timber from states that can raise trees, but 
that can not compete in agriculture. 


State Specialties. 


What would we think of each state in the Union trying 
to grow its own cotton or its own sugar cane? In work- 
ing along economical lines and those of least resistance, we 
find the natural law that the world follows in amity and 
friendship, that of exchange of commodities, and for this 
purpose centuries ago money drafts and bills of credit 
were created as a medium of easily effecting these ex- 
changes. 

Mississippi says to Illinois, we will raise the sugar and 
the cotton and exchange with you for your corn and dairy 
products. North Dakota says, we can not raise corn prof- 
itably, but we can succeed better in wheat and flax, and 
these shall be our specialties, and Iowa and Missouri can 
furnish us the corn and the fruits. So each state has its 
specialties according to soil and climatic conditions. Florida 
raises the oranges and semitropical fruits, and a belt east 
and west through the northern states furnishes the apples 
and pears. 

And it may be that Louisiana and Texas will say to other 
states, “Our soil is too rich and valuable upon which 
to grow forest trees, and we will let the hilly, mountainous 
regions grow our lumber trees for us, and we will ex- 
change our products for theirs.” Now this will be done by 
individuals and by communities and by localities in the 
inevitable equalizing of values of commodities governed 
by cost of growth and of transportation. 

Trees can be more profitably grown on the western slopes 
of the Cascade range, chiefly on account of the excessive 
moisture. So that a tree will there grow to a greater size 
in forty years than it would in Colorado or Wyoming in 
100 years. These are facts and have to be taken into con- 
sideration when we are inquiring into forest waste and 
forest growth. The raising of soil products requires a 
division of labor, a division of resources, a variety of soil, 
each a requirement of its own peculiar kind for the pro- 
duction of wealth. One can not be his own farmer, baker, 
shoemaker, tailor, carpenter etc. in this condition of ad- 
vanced civilization. But the savage could do for himself 
all that his low condition required. So with localities in 


growth of any soil product, including the forests. Humanity 
requires food, clothing and shelter; but food and 
clothing are of first importance, and have no substitutes, 
and in our rapidly increasing population will have, as they 
have always had, first claim upon the soil. Trees and 
lumber are also a necessity, but on account of their 
many substitutes for purposes of shelter, and not being 
absolutely necessary for sustaining life, the land upon 
which they will be grown will rank as second in value, as 
compared with land for agriculture, for producing the neces- 
sities of life. Land, however, will become very valuable 
for producing trees, but they. will be grown upon soil that 
is better adapted for tree growth than for growth of 
farm products; and while this land may become nearly or 
quite as valuable, because of such adaptability the value 
of soil in general will be because of its greatest power for 
producing food products. 


Increasing Productiveness. 


Since the beginning of civilization man has been invent- 
ing means by which the productiveness of human labor «12 
be increased, and whereby the productiveness of the soil 
can be increased, and how waste can be prevented and 
wealth increased. Each product will and should be grown 
where it can be grown best and cheapest, and the grower of 
any one product will, by exchange, get all the others {ar 
more cheaply than he could if he tried to produce for bhim- 
self all that he needs in all the products of the soil @1d 
of labor. 

When, by overproduction of any commodity, waste ensw«s, 
as is always the consequence, it has been the wise cus! 1 
for producers to consult together and lessen the pro(\c- 
tion within the demand. It is not the intention of ‘"Y 
manufacturers to put on to the market each year mele 
than can be sold. Now if all producers and manufacture's 
who exchange products with each other will be govern 
by this natural law of supply and demand, then is econo! 
practiced and waste prevented and everybody benefil:'. 
Nearly all producers and manufacturers get together a0‘ 
consider and act with wisdom in this important matt: 
excepting lumbermen. And they, most of all, should ma'.° 
this a practice, for their mistakes can not be corrected 
annually, as with other land crops, for they only produce 
one crop in a lifetime. But false statements, ignoran< 
prejudice and bad policies caused national and state law: 
to be passed which appear to be considered in many states 
in their application as chiefly against lumbermen who. of 
all classes, should certainly be privileged to get together 
and limit their production to the yearly demand, and thus 
save the forests and prevent waste by creating a market 
for the entire tree. ,, 

At present, and especially since 1897, the yellow pine and 
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acifie coast lumbermen are wasting fully 20 percent of 
ne tree, as lumber is so cheap at the mill that the lower 


cyades are not wanted, and the No. 4 quality and much of 


he No. 8 quality of logs are left in the woods. This is a 
ss to railroad and transportation companies and a per- 


manent loss to individuals, state and nation. When lum- 


r is so cheap that the consumer insists upon using noth- 
ng poorer than No. 1 common for the most ordinary pur- 
ses, a serious and unavoidable waste occurs. 


Forest Conservation. 


In the interest of forest conservation we ought to be 

le to get together and discuss these problems and work 

t an effectual remedy. When the private forests have 

‘arly disappeared one will get what it costs to grow 
‘imber, with a reasonable added profit, and there will be 
o waste. But how vast the sum that could be saved now 
¢ we could even get the cost of growing stumpage and thus 
top the destructive waste, and thereby save hundreds of 
millions to the people. Saving never comes until it pays 
to save, 

There is no waste in the following products at present 
values: Cotton practically 15 cents a pound; corn 70 cents 
a bushel; wheat $1.09 a bushel; bacon 20 to 25 cents a 
pound; hogs on foot $10 a hundred; butter 30 cents a 
pound; eggs 22 cents a dozen; hay $20 a ton. Brad- 
street reports as follows for the following years: 

1896. 1900. 1907. 1909. 
Wheat, No. 2 red...sccscee $ .64 $ .75 $ .83 $1.23 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ........ -34 40 57 -70 
Best native beeves, Chicago.. 4.65 6.35 6.00 9.00 
Potatoes, eastern, per 180 lbs. .75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
llogs, carcass, per lb., Chicago .05 .08 .09 .09 
being the five principal food staples. 


This is what foreign countries are willing to pay, with 
freights added, for the farm products of the United States. 
But lumber goes into exchange for these commodities at 
so low a price that only the best grades will be taken at 
all. And only one crop of timber, and it all in sight! What 
a grievous waste! And there is no way of stopping this 
forest and mill waste except by making a market for it 
by unitedly asking so much for the upper grades that con- 
sumers will take the lower grades for ordinary purposes. 
The butcher does not sell his choice steak and throw away 
the balance of the carcass. Those who eat meat know 
that the choice cuts are so high that a market is made 
for the less desirable ones. 

Let us look at the following, as shown by reports of 
the Department of Agriculture: 


Lumber advanced from 1899 to 1908........ 38 percent 
COM. ccancddecsverdceewesees CS eo ssecetesecs 100 percent 
WOM icacskasuween taseeee ee ree 59 percent 
BORG: § ssédsnasiedenwd rere re se rey imei ace ee 149 percent 
PE: xaesacs ee er ee ee ore 140 percent 


and 60 to 80 percent of lumber cost is labor. 


The government is now selling stumpage at less than 
what it can be grown for in private forests. It may con- 
tinue to do this. It may give stumpage away for nothing, 
but we will not get it for nothing. We will have to pay 
the cost just the same. The same as the government may 
establish postal routes and rural free delivery over the 
country and carry newspapers, as they do, for nothing in 
the counties where published. Yet we do not get all this 
for nothing. We have to pay the cost ourselves. The 
Whole people pay the bill. So with saving waste. The 
people have got to buy this waste in some form, and the 
better grades must be higher that the lower grades may be 
ised not only without loss but with a profit to the country. 
iakota may not choose to grow her own trees and her 
i cotton, Neither will Louisiana choose to grow her own 
cat and barley. Dakota will get her lumber and cotton 

per by continuing to grow wheat; and the mountain 
es and lands not so well adapted for agriculture will 
g¢ their agricultural crops cheaper by continuing to grow 
oynercial woods. 


ss 


Forest Fires and Timber Taxation. 


'r. Pinchot was right when he said here in New Orleans 
winter that the first subjects to legislate upon, and the 
me at present, are forest fires and timber taxation. 
southern pine timber fires do not seriously injure 
‘ured forest. They simply burn the grasses. Yet, as 
mature and die, or are removed and manufactured into 
‘© by the thinning-out process of careful, practical 
try, it is found that fires have done injury in destroy- 
he little baby pines that would be coming on to take 
place of the aged trees as they are harvested. And 
one begins to lumber from his tract and cut the 
then the limbs and tops furnish material to burn 
create heat and flame to consume the young and stand- 
mber that is not yet large enough to cut. We should 
just and fair laws on these subjects, and fire patrol 
d be provided by a general tax. The burden should not 
wholly upon the manufacturer, any more than he 
‘d alone be required to protect his own lumber yard 

. city by a fire engine and a hose company. 
states should and will take an active interest in 
‘© conservation of the forests and their state reserves. 
‘se states which have lands that are better adapted to 
‘rowth than to the growth of other crops should have 
: for their forest commission in planting and growing 
forest trees. I understand that Minnesota doubtless will 
6 ' a law at the present session, making an additional tax 
of one-fifteenth of a mill for the purpose of practicing 
a ‘(ty upon the state lands. This will raise a fund in 
that state of $80,000 per annum. Louisiana and the south- 
ern states can afford to pass similar laws, making a small 
tax, which will fall upon all industries and upon all classes 
equilly alike, so as to raise a fund for purchasing such 
— of land, if there are any, which are not so suitable 
ei agriculture, but which are better adapted to raising 

Tees than to the growing of other crops. 

Adaptability and cost have got to be considered, and no 


Work 





arbitrary law will be passed by any state making it obliga- 
tory upon anyone to grow trees. When trees are grown 
it will be done by the state at actual cost, to be paid out 
of state funds, or it will be done by individuals because 
of the profit in growing commercial timber. 

The antidote for waste is conservation and use. The 
people are willing to pay what it costs to produce. Bach 
and every commodity is entitled to go on to the market 
with a price covering the cost to produce it, with a rea- 
sonable added profit. Scientific farming is being introduced 
into the middle West and the former wasteful methods of 
farming are no longer practiced. Farmers are studying to 
produce the maximum of value at the lowest minimum of 
cost, and to perpetuate the fertility of the soil and not 
draw from it more than they put back. Lumbermen should 
be just as practical and diligent in conserving their for- 
ests, and in making such of the lands as are to continue 
in forestry produce a paying crop. If by their methods 
they manufacture more lumber than the market will con- 
sume, or if by unwarranted competition they reduce the 
price far below the cost of reproduction, thus resulting in 
creating a large waste because of lower grades not being 
worth the cost of manufacturing, they are certainly to 
blame for the great loss to the nation. The lumberman is 
culpable when he has it in his power to remedy these 
conditions. It is a crime whose burdens and penalties will 
be visited to the discomfort and injury of his children 
and of succeeding generations. 


Cut and Waste of Yellow Pine. 


In the South we are cutting over 2,250,000 acres of 
yellow pine every year, or about 7,500 acres every day, 
producing 13,000,000,000 feet of lumber each year, and 
20 percent waste makes the enormous sum of 2,600,000,000 
feet of lumber. This means loss to the transportation 
companies in freight of 173,000 carloads each year, and, 


CAPT. J. B. WHITE, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Chairman Executive Committee National Conservation 
Association. 


at $7 a thousand, means an annual loss to labor of $18,200,- 
000. And in the entire nation we are cutting 40,000,000,- 
000 feet annually, leaving 8,000,000 acres a year of cut- 
over lands, and a total waste from unsalable low grades 
of at least 6,000,000,000 feet, or 500,000 carloads annually 
lost to the country. Add to this the estimated loss of 
$50,000,000 by fires every year, and we have a total loss 
to the nation and to the world of over $100,000,000 per 
annum. 

At this rapid rate of forest cutting somebody will soon 
have to plant trees, and it is best that we should begin 
soon. There are doubtless localities in each state where 
some variety of trees can be produced more economically 
and profitably than other crops. Trees do not exkaust the 





THE PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENT. 


So many prominent lumbermen who are always in 
the foreground of any movement for the advance- 
ment of the lumber industry have been prominently 
identified with the annual convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at New Orleans 
this week, it has been thought that a report of that 
meeting would be fittingly completed by a grouping 
of the portraits of many of these men in a form suit- 
able for framing. Accordingly, as a supplement to 
this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
as a part of the report of the convention, each sub- 
scriber will receive such a picture. It is a notable 
one in many respects and will undoubtedly be pre- 
served and esteemed by lumbermen. In recognition 
of his reélection to the presidency of the organization, 
the portrait of Edward Hines, of Chicago, occupies 
a central position in this group, and about him are 
gathered many of the men who have helped to make 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that 
which it is. It is a remarkable assemblage of strong 
taces of strong men. The skill of the artist and the 
engraver reflect in these published portraits the high 
abilities, laudable motives and energetic purposes of 
these men as individual manufacturers of lumber and 
members of a great millmen’s organization. 





soil and they thrive on soil that has been exhausted by 
other crops. It is our duty to study forestry; our greatest 
prosperity is coming through the practice of wise methods, 
and it is the great privilege and duty of lumbermen to help 
lead in this great work, and not leave it to mere theorists 
and to impractical and unwise politicians to pass laws 
that will not only injure lumber manufacturers but will 
injure the cause of forestry. . 

It is said a banker may make a poet, but no poet would 
ever make a good banker. Just so, every forester may 
not make a good lumberman, but every good lumberman 
ought to make a good forester. We may love the poetry 
and the sentiment of forestry, but to be valuable to this 
and to succeeding generations the lumbermen should take 
the lead in the practical application of conservation. 

It has been the mistake of unwise, uninformed and un- 
principled politicians in leading the people through the 
influence of the press and the rostrum to believe that the 
lumbermen were not only committing an intentional and 
ruthless waste of the forests, but were in a trust to cause 
them to pay far more than they should for their lumber ; 
when the fact is, that if forest conservation is ever a 
success, lumber has got to be worth more money than it is 
now. It must bring what it will cost to produce it. It is 
our duty to educate the people to this fact, and that if 
conservation comes the people will have to pay the 
bill. ‘There is no way of saddling this cost upon the lum- 
bermen. It has got to come fairly upon all classes. There 
is no way to legislate that the lumbermen, or any one class, 
have got to be at the expense of growing trees. Taxes on 
an investment, depreciation, interest on capital, insurance 
and labor, are all charged up to the cost of a product, and 
the consumer pays the bill. But we are all consumers and 
we pay each other’s bills, and this is fairly the law of ex- 
change from which there is no appeal. 

Reforms that are the most useful and the most lasting 
have come through persecution, and the misunderstandings 
and the abuse that have been charged against lumbermen 
will react and result in greater confidence and in improved 
methods of conservation and in restoring and in regrowing 
the forests. ‘There can be no trust in lumber. The people 
of the United States, through their government, now own 
about 175,000,000 acres of fine forests west of the plaing 
and in Florida, Michigan, Minnesota and Arkansas that will 
be perpetuated and taken care of by a wise forest com- 
mission; and the trees, as they mature, will be sold at a 
price not exceeding the cost of growth, so that the people 
will get lumber as cheaply, relatively, as they will get any- 
thing that grows. In the interest of forest conservation 
and the stopping and prevention of timber and lumber 
waste, in the summing up, lumber must yield the necessary 
profit to protect itself. Fires must be kept down and effi- 
cient laws enacted for this purpose. 


Byproducts, 


I notice that Canada is going to stop pulpwood coming 
into the states. We are going to utilize the waste of cot- 
tonwood, yellow pine, fir, hemlock and other woods in the 
manufacturing of paper. There is now being built another 
paper mill in Orange, Tex., to cost half a million dollars, 
to make paper from yellow pine waste. Stills and extract 
works are being built in other places for the purpose of 
extracting from forest and mill waste turpentine, wood 
alcohol, pine oil, tar and other valuable byproducts. So we 
are improving, and other discoveries to this end will fol- 
low in other ways to the benefit of the lumbermen and of 
the people. They are now grinding up wood waste and 
making compo board and fiber board. 

At the last meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association a resolution was passed favoring the cut- 
ting and creating of a market for short lengths in siding, 
flooring and other items that have to be cut hy a carpenter 
in the erection of a building. 

The retail dealer is not interested in the hard work of 
trying to make his customers take these lengths by trying 
to convince them that they are just as convenient. It is 
far easier for him to refuse to buy only these stated lengths 
that have long been the standard. The lumbermen are 
anxious to conserve. It is manifestly to his financial 
interest for every manufacturer to save and market every- 
thing that he can make a profit on, or even, in many cases, 
get out without actual loss upon. 

I will close by quoting from the present United States 
forester, Henry 8. Graves, copied from the April number 
of the Review of Reviews, as follows: 


An important feature of state forestry is the estab- 
lishment of state forests. A further duty of the states 
is to enact reasonable laws of taxation. In the long 
run the present system of taxation, if continued, will 
contribute directly to forest destruction. The states 
should help private owners, not only by aid in fire 
protection and reasonable taxation, but by advice given 
through the state forester as to best practical methods 
of forestry. Timber values are still too small to en- 
courage large investments in tree planting and other 
measures of silviculture. 

There is a responsibility on the part of forest owners 
to use every practicable means to prevent waste, and to 
cénserve the productivity of the forests, and avoid 
such a management of their property as would result 
in injury to others. On the other hand, the burden 
of providing for the future and securing other public 
benefits must be shared by the states and the national 
government. 


Practical lumbermen and forest owners indorse all of the 
above. One of the Lovisiana lumber companies, in which 
I am interested, has thirty-five Yale Forest School students 
now camping in our forests near Clarks. A few years ago 
we invited them to our Missouri mills. They did us good. 
The lumbermen are friendly to foresters and to forestry, 
and we are progressing in the knowledge of the theory, 
and we hope soon to be able to realize the successful prac- 
tice of forest conservation. 
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EVILS OF THE COASTWISE TRADE AND THEIR ‘CURE. 


[Address by W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., Given at Eighth Annual Convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assgciation, New Orleans, La., April 19, 1919.] 


A million dollars a minute, for the eight minutes allotted 
to this subject, would be but moderate compensation for the 
manu who in that brief space of time could be so epigram- 
matic and convincing as to portray the situation in language 
which would lead to the removal of the existing evils and 
obstacles to future business being conducted along ethical 
and regular, even if only moderately remunerative, lines. 

Few people realize the magnitude of the coastwise lumber 
trade. Antedating all other branches of the trade, it has with 
constantly increasing vohime kept pace with the development 
and building up of the country. 

From Maine to Florida on the Atlantic slope, and on 
through the Gulf of Mexico to Texas, and from Washington 
to California on the Pacific slope, the United States has a 
coast line unparalleled in the world for its extent, its lum- 
ber supply and its trade activity. 

For an average distance of 200 miles inland the unsur- 
passed current of its traffic has sought, by stream and raili, 
its outlet at the ports and thence by steam and sail has 
found its way into every neighboring port, not infrequently 
from the ports of one ocean to those of the other, and from 
the Gulf ports to the ports of both the eastern and western 
coasts. 

The volume of this magnificent interstate commerce now 
runs each year into billions of feet and its value into 
hundreds of millions of dollars—a mighty, pulsating tide of 
traffic, balancing with its ebb and flow the occasional dull- 
ness or demoralization of our interior or foreign trade. 

But this vast business has been neither satisfactory nor 
continuously remunerative. The causes of this condition of 
affairs do not lie in those difficulties inherent in all busi- 
ness; neither are they so numerous or beyond the control of 
those directly engaged in the business as to’be without an 
adequate remedy. 

On the contrary, the causes are few, remedies exist, and 
the whole matter is absolutely within the control of the men 
directly engaged in the trade. 

No legislative action need be invoked and the loss of 
profit can be avoided without affecting the consumer. 

Evils and Their Remedies. 

In other words, lack of uniform and reliable inspection, 
violation of business ethics and blundering interference with 
the usual course of trade are almost entirely, if not wholly, 
responsible for the annoyance and loss of profit which have 
almost continuously been the running accompaniments of 


the coastwise trade. 

So much for the evils, and now for the remedy. Just 
here is where the million dollar a minute man should come 
in. I regret to say that he has not yet been found. But 
while I can not hope to gain such a sum or to merit the far 
loftier reward which would be due to the man who succeeds 
in lifting the trade to the desired plane, I can offer some 
suggestions which long experience in the coastwise trade 
convinces me will result in lasting benefit to all concerned, 
if generally adopted. 

So much has been said and even more suffered for the 
lack of reliable and uniform inspection that the dissatis- 
faction and unrest has resulted in more or less definite 
action by associations in every section. I suggest that this 
association, as one of national scope, take steps directly or 
through the American Trades Congress, (1) to encourage 
these incipient movements, (2) to induce the manufacturers 
and dealers to united activity with the inspection bureau 
or other organization in their respective localities having 
the movement in charge, and (3) to render assistance in 
the practical working out of the plans adopted by these 
various organizations. 

Business Ethics as an Element. 

The matter of ethics in the sense here intended is closely 
connected with and scarcely second to the subject of in- 
spection. I allude to that phase of business ethics which 
has to do with the wilful substitution of one grade for an- 
other by a dealer or manufacturer who takes an order for 
a high grade and knowingly fills it with a lower grade, or 
conversely “sweetens” or “juggles” grades so as to make a 
sale or win a customer from someone else, or “kicks” with- 
out just cause to avoid a merited loss or get unearned profit. 

This class of trouble is more deeply seated, more vicious 
and more difficult to deal with than even inspection irregu- 
larities. It partakes of moral depravity and no suggestion 
will thoroughly reach the trouble except one that will reform 
the individual. 

Here association work is peculiarly appropriate, as per- 
sonal work along lines of reformation is nearly always re- 
sented. 

Much can be accomplished, however, by personal work 
along parallel lines and particularly by convincing delin- 
quents that they can not possibly derive lasting benefit from 
such practices. 

But if the evils of omission and commission above con- 


sidered could be absolutely eliminated we would still have 
with us in the coastwise lumber trade the worst problim 
of them all. The offender in this case is a nondescript. 
is impossible to classify him and hard to say if his sin | 
that of omission or commission, or whether it be sin at «i, 
Folly is perhaps the strongest term that can be justly 
ployed and yet for sheer demoralization of business i 
financial Joss the blunderer is clearly in the lead. He js 
found at both ends of the line. At one end he is «ie 
manufacturer without experience in the business and wo 
ignorant equally of the value of his timber and the marct 
prices, makes erratic bids. At the other end he is he 
equally inexperienced broker or dealer found taking ordors 
from several to many dollars lower a thousand than the | ‘ds 
of any one of a score of reliable houses. 

Again, at one end he is the manufacturer who undertz es 
te go outside of regular channels and trades direct with the 
contractors or consumers, thereby disturbing the normal 
course of business and sooner or later bringing serious joss 
and not infrequently absolute disaster upon hiaself; while 
at the other end he is the contractor or consumer attempt- 
ing, with like result, to the trade and himself, to deal 
directly with the manufacturer. 

But no matter who he is or from whence he hails, he is 
a marplot and in the end benefits neither himself nor anyone 
else. He is so numerous that no suggestion looking to a 
remedy directly applied to him can avail. It will always be 
a case of “another Richmond in the field,’ and the only 
remedy is by better organization among manufacturers and 
dealers at both ends of the line so that these marplots and 
blunderers can not stay in the business long enough to do 
any serious damage. 

To sum up the whole matter, “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” . 

The intelligent codperation of all parties regularly en- 
gaged in the business offers the only hope of escape from 
unnecessary Dusiness annoyance and financial loss. 

If we welcome every one who has merit and business 
training and are equally diligent in our efforts to exclude 
those who lack character or the necessary business qualifica- 
tions, the coastwise trade will improve on its present splen- 
did position in the commerce of the country and be a source 
of pleasure and profit to all who are engaged in it. Other- 
wise, it will go from bad to worse and the end will be little, 
if any, short of utter demoralization. 


oe 





SALIENT POINTS CONCERNING LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


[Address of R. S. Kellogg, Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, at National Manufacturers’ Annual, New Orleans, La., April 19-20.] 


Within the brief limits of a single paper it is impossible 
to touch upon more than a few of the most significant 
points in such a big subject as the lumber production of the 
United States. I shall, therefore, endeavor to bring out as 
concisely as possible a few of the main features in the 
development of the lumber industry in the last sixty years, 
to indicate the present status of the chief producing regions, 
and to hazard such a guess as one may upon the future 
course of the industry. 

It is much to be regretted that fairly detailed statistics 
upon the lumber production of the United States are avail- 
able for only the last ten years. The census of 1900 was 
the first to report the principal species separately, and the 
preceding censuses of 1890 and 1880 were the only ones 
prior to 1900 which even stated the total quantity of 
lumber manufactured in the United States regardless of 
species. Previously to 1880 the decennial census ascertained 
only the value of forest products without distinguishing 
between lumber and other material. Since 1905 the bureau 
of the census and the Forest Service, working in coépera- 
tion with the lumbermen, have compiled annual reports upon 
the kind, quantity and value of forest products which give 
us a good idea of the present condition of the lumber 
industry and show its development from year to year. 

Combining all our data upon the subject, and making such 
estimates as seem warranted, we get the following state- 
ment of the total lumber production of the United States 
at census dates since 1850: 


Cut. 
Year. Billion feet. 
NE cnc ix0/ Sas cio edo wdelai 5 
UR ae 55a: rk: bi Ava auatana/ iba 8 
WG coi da meee coh aires 13 
hd « aad snus 06-5-dle ee 18 
BNE 6 akicscaeaeh sels ee 24 
ere er orear rn oe 35 
Wass. «bao ana eceatis 33 


The total quantity of lumber manufactured in the United 
States since 1850 has unquestionably been not less than 
1,200,000,000,000 board feet, a tremendous amount, and 
practically one-half of the estimated quantity of saw timber 
of all kinds yet standing in the United States. 


Production by Regions. 


Our ideas of just what has happened in our great lumber 
producing regions in the last sixty years will be clarified 
by reference to Table 1, which shows graphically the output 
of four groups of states. These are the northeastern states, 
which include New England, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware; the lake states, or Michigan, Wis- 
consin- and Minnesota; the southern states, which include 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas; and the Pacific states, or California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

In 1850 the northeastern states supplied approximately 
2,700,000,000 feet of lumber, or nearly 55 percent of the 
total output. The cut increased to nearly 3,000,000,000 feet 
in 1860. It rose to 4,800,000,000 feet in 1870, dropped off 


somewhat in 1880 and 1890, and reached a maximum of 
5,500,000,000 feet in 1900, with a sharp descent in 1908 to 
nearly the same figure as in 1880 and 1890. 

The lake states, which cut but little more than 300,000,- 
000 feet in 1850, passed the billion mark in 1860, and 
steadily mounted to a maximum of more than 8,000,000,000 
feet yearly between 1890 and 1900, with a decrease of one- 
half in the following eight years, so that in 1908 the output 
was slightly less than in the northeastern states. 





R. S. KELLOGG, WAUSAU, WIS.; 
Secretary Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


The southern states, which cut 700,000,000 feet in 1850, 
and rose to 1,300,000,000 feet in 1860, had not recovered 
sufficiently from the effects of the war by 1870 to equal the 
production in 1860, but the increase in the output from 
1870 to 1890 was constant. Since 1890 the production 
curve has been almost a straight line upward, the output of 
13,500,000,000 feet in 1908 having been surpassed by a cut 
of over 16,000,000,000 feet in the preceding year. 

The Pacific states cut 200,000,000 feet of lumber in 1850, 
and their output increased to only 640,000,000 feet in the 
succeeding thirty years. But since 1880 the curve for the 
Pacific states has closely paralleled that for the southern 
states, though the highest cut yet reached has been less 
than half of that in the South. 

The total lumber production in several states in the last 
thirty years mounts to tremendous totals. Since 1880, the 
first year for which census figures upon quantity are avail- 
able, Michigan has manufactured not less than 100,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, and its neighbor, Wisconsin, has turned 





out nearly 75,000,000,000 feet. Their nearest competitor, 
Pennsylvania, has contributed nearly 60,000,000,000 feet, 
and these states taken together constitute the “Big Three” 
in the history of the lumber industry. But their ascendency 
is passed. Wisconsin, the heaviest producer of the three, 
now ranks fifth among the states in point of annual pro- 
duction, while Michigan has dropped to seventh place, and 
Pennsylvania to tenth. 


Production by Kinds. 

Our knowledge of the quantity of the different kinds of 
lumber manufactured in the United States since 1900 is 
summed up in Table 1. The total in round numbers is 
329,000,000,000 feet, not counting 1909 for which data are 
not yet available. Here yellow pine leads them all, with 
100,000,000,000 feet. White pine comes second, with 
49,000,000,000 ; Douglas fir third, with 33,500,000,000; oak 
fourth, with 31,000,000,000, and hemlock fifth, with nearly 
30,333,000,000 feet. Of other woods, not even half as much 
of any kind has been manufactured as of hemlock, while 
the total production of these five woods—yellow pine, white 
pine, Douglas fir, oak and hemlock—amounts to 74 percent 
of the cut of all kinds since 1900. 

It is unfortunate that the census figures upon the kinds 
of lumber manufactured began so late as 1900, when white 
pine had far passed its maximum, for thus the table fails to 
show the amazing quantity of this valuable wood whici has 
entered into commerce and construction from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Rocky mountains. It is probable that the total 
cut of white pine since 1870 has been not less than 
250,000,000,000 feet. 

White Pine. 

White pine lumber manufacture began in New Euzland, 
moved across New York and Pennsylvania to the lake states 
and now the center of production is again swinging east- 
ward. The lake states produced almost 8,000,000,000 feet of 
white pine in 1884, and reached a maximum of mor than 
8,500,000,000 feet in 1892. In 1900 the output in th. lake 
states had fallen to 6,000,000,000 feet, and in 1908 ‘* was 
but 1,750,000,000 feet. Then Michigan, supreme for any 
years, had fallen to sixth place, and Wisconsin, hich 
succeeded her, dropped behind, leaving Minnesota i: the 


lead. New Hampshire and Maine each cut more whit pine 
lumber in 1908 than they cut in 1900, giving these “tates 
third and fourth rank, respectively; and even Massachi setts 
and New York produced nearly as much white pine 1 1ber 


in 1908 as in the earlier year. The virgin pine tim) r of 
the lake states is nearly gone. The second and third g: wth 
of the northeastern states, small and knotty though it |, is 


.coming on the market to make many a box and crate 


Yellow Pine. 

There has been a westward. movement in yellow pine 
production similar to that in white pine. Beginning *'0D8 
the Atlantic coast in the northeastern part of the y«!low 
pine belt, Georgia* held ‘first rank in 1900, Texas s5¢ ond, 
North Carolina third and Louisiana seventh. A quick svift 
came, however, through the rapid exploitation of the west- 
ern part of the yellow pine territory, and by 1904 Louisiana 
attained first rank, which position it has since held undis- 
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puted. Texas is still in second place, while Mississippi has 
advanced to third place, Georgia has dropped to sixth and 
North Carolina to seventh place. Since 1880 at least 150,- 
000,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber has been put upon 


the market. The cut of 13,000,000,000 feet in 1907 is the 
largest annual output yet reported. But the capacity of the 
yellow pine mills is so great that this total may be sur- 


passed in any year in the near future which offers good 
market conditions. While the center of production un- 
doubtedly will be in the West for some time, it does not 
seem improbable that with the exhaustion of the virgin 
stumpage in that region the utilization of the rapid growing 
loblolly pine of the Carolinas and Virginia eventually will 
bring those states again into greater prominence as second 
growth white pine has done for New England. 
Oak. 

The cut of oak in 1900, 4,488,000,000 feet, was the 
largest yet recorded, and doubtless it will never be equaled 
in the future. The output in 1908 was but little more than 
three-fifths of the production in 1900. In 1900 Indiana was 
first in oak production, with nearly four times the cut 


reported in 1908, and Ohio was second, with a cut almost 
three times as great as eight years later. Even Kentucky 
and West Virginia, which advanced from fourth and fifth 
ween 1 1900 to first and second place in 1908, fell off in 
total output. Small increases have occurred in Missouri, 
Mississ ppi, Virginia and North Carolina, but these have 
been too slight to retard greatly the downward sweep of the 
curv 
Hemlock. 

Helock, our fifth wood in point of total lumber produc- 
tion, sas also passed its maximum. In 1908 the output 
was ‘ut three-fourths as large as in 1900. In 1908 Wis- 
consi. displaced Pennsylvania, and ranked first in hemlock 
cut the first time. Pennsylvania, which as long as 
meinc:y runs, had been the leading hemlock state, produced 
but percent as much hemlock lumber in 1908 as it cut 
in I The day of hemlock. is surely passing, for there 
Is} ipid second growth coming on partially to fill the 
sap ride by the exhaustion of the virgin timber. Hemlock 
lum of more than the immediate future will be chiefly 
the tern hemlock of Oregon and Washington, where 
ther much stumpage that so far has been but little 
draw: upon, 

Prices, 

Qi tions of lumber prices are of but little value unless 
we ky ow the grades to which they apply, cost of production, 
marks; conditions ete. The best statement that can be 
mad: a brief paper like this is to quote the census 
figui upon the average mill value of all grades of each 
kind of lumber since 1900. These are given in Table 2. 
The order is that of the highest value in 1908. This puts 
Walnut first, with $42.53 a thousand, and white fir last, 


with $11.38 a thousand. 


: Prices of lumber like prices of nearly all other commodi- 
Hes, have gone up in the last ten years. Just how much the 
genera price level has risen is difficult to say. Possibly it 
's 50 percent. If this be true, it might be argued that 
increa in lumber prices up to 50 percent are simply 
increa brought about by the same causes that have 
ir ed up other prices, and that increases of more than 50 
vercen 


are due to other causes, of which a lessened supply, 
ran increased demand, might be the greatest. 

The census reports show that the average mill price of 
all kinds of lumber increased 38 percent from 1900 to 1908, 
and that the average price in the latter year was 7.2 percent 
less than in 1907. Taking up individual species, we find 


that tamarack, 


a wood of 


little general importance, 
increased the least in price since 1900, only 3 percent; 


has 
that 


walnut increased but 16.6 percent, and chestnut only 21.7 


percent. 


The heaviest increase, 80.3 


percent, 


is shown by 


yellow poplar, and the next heaviest, 71.3 percent, by cot- 
Of the more important kinds of lumber, increases 
of less than 50 percent in value from 1900 to 1908 took 


tonwood. 


place 


in white pine, 
spruce, hemlock, red gum and Douglas fir. 


sugar pine, 


birch, maple, 


chestnut, 


Of these nine 


woods, with the exception of white pine and hemlock, the 
cut was greater, and in several cases much greater, in 1908 
than in 1900. The increase in the value of yellow pine was 
almost 50 percent, and the increase was greater than 50 
percent in hickory, ash, yellow poplar, cypress, oak, bass- 
wood, elm, cedar, cottonwood, redwood and western pine. 
Of these eleven woods, ash, yellow poplar, oak, elm and 
cottonwood were cut in less quantity in 1908 than in 1900. 
The other six were more largely produced in the latter year. 





























TABLE 1—LUMBER PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, BY SPECIES—1900-1908. 
‘ Estimated total cut 
\ —— 1900-1908 —— 
KINDS— 1900. 1906 190 1908 Quantity. Percent. 
M board feet. M board feet. M bourd "heet M board feet. M board feet. 
TN BONE 0s 0 Rs «3 a ae 9,658,928 we oat ort 13,215,185 11,236,372 100,072,634 30.4 
WEES BORD. 26 cvocesrccasepeore 7,74 2'391 4,58: 3727 4,192,708 3, 244, 921 49,099,710 14.9 
ee SR or er ee 1,736,507 4,969,843 4,748,872 3,675,1 14 33,512.879 10.2 
 —ES A eer 4,438,027 2,820,393 3,718,760 2,771,511 31,085,924 9.5 
DE o:0sanbds biab nd ensee> 3,420,673 3,537,329 3,373,016 2,530,843 30,315,194 9.2 
PS Oe etre ,448,091 1,644,987 1,726,797 1,411,992 14,063,010 4.3 
rere 944,185 1,386,777 1,527,195 1,275,550 11,182,408 3.4 
TO COE occ ene rdestrgnese 1,115,242 677,670 862,849 654,122 7,573,377 2.3 
MD aa cawends Kae v bpd dom omm 633,466 882,878 939,073 874,983 7,245,966 2.2 
COMPARE cccccccccvcenccssecdes 495,836 839,276 757,639 743,297 6,345,548 1.9 
re Ferrer 360,167 659,678 569,450 404,802 4,693,465 1.4 
Bee BUM wc pccccvccwccsesvees 285,417 53,678 689,200 589,347 8,949,510 1.2 
CEE 6cncd psc abs erbeeescas 206,688 407,379 653,239 539,341 3,442,160 1.0 
OE. 5.0 ds cbc pabGens 6460s 308,069 376,838 381,088 319,505 3,132,152 1.0 
Pe ae ee re Sree ree 415,124 269,458 293,161 232,475 2,848,840 9 
OE noo accede boner Ki nsereae 456,731 224,795 260,579 273,845 2,803,797 29 
RES PRA ee Pia ky 857,845 251,002 272,764 2,654,080 8 
onc sctd abet cesend bo cewann 132,601 370,432 387,614 386,367 2,653,512 8 
BEE pc dacised dows ees «i peetd oa 269, mt 214,460 252,040 225,367 2,142,607 6 
BODE. 06 ocie 00 wetaars<sbapwes (a 275,661 430,005 410,072 (b) (b) 
DET ocksctw esc baw siden an 96, 636 148,212 203,211 197,372 1,283,33! 4 
re eg ee CE eee es 42,394 6,078 211,076 259,132 1,241,702 4 
Seer errr ers 53,558 133,640 115,005 99,809 910,048 3 
Tamarack 8,225 123,395 113,433 143,334 775,022 2 
Walnut 38,681 48.174 41,49 3,68 393,910 pi 
Sycamore 29,715 (a) 46,044 43,332 354,532 | 
White fir ..... (a) 104,329 146,508 98,120 (b) (b) 
ares (a) 47,882 68,842 69,170 (b) (b) 
Balsam fir (a) (a) 53,339 69,956 (b) (b) 
Mot epecified ......cccaccccsecs 498,150 164,845 27,734 47,873 5,110,926 1.6 
en ee erie a 35,067,595 37,550,736 40,256,154 33,224,369 328,886,252 100.0 
(a) Not separately reported. 
(b) Included in “not specified.” 
TABLE 2.—MILL VALUES OF LUMBER 1900-1908. 

Increase Decrease 
1900-1908. 1907-1908. 
SPEcIEsS— 1900. i504. 90 1907. 1908. Percent. Percent. 
arene arene ee PsP $36.49 $45.64 $42.25 $43.31 $42.53 16.6 1.8 
CFE cc vc cccccececcccesereccees ‘oes anaes 33.99 80.36 ‘ 10.7 
ny ge Ces hebl ow btbsdag eee 18.78 23.94 30.42 29.50 29.66 57.9 * 5 
rae Tre rer eee 15.84 18.77 24.35 25.01 25.51 61.0 *2.0 
Yellow DODIAE 2. cccccrccerscceses 14.03 18.99 24.21 24.91 25.30 80.3 *1.6 
CIEE og nn soc ccces poset iawserss 13.32 17.50 21.94 22.12 21.30 59.9 3.7 
CORE lt & ans nin Shin e's 0'4:6-b 000 eee) 44m 0 13.78 17.51 21.76 21.23 21.23 54.1 0.0 
RE 6 ssn homess een penen® 12.84 16.86 18.66 20.03 20.50 59.7 *2.3 
Lae 6 wets Sas eRe DER Oe 11.47 14.45 18.08 18.45 18.40 60.4 3 
White pine .........ccccseeccees 12.69 14.93 18.32 19.41 18.17 48.2 6.4 
CINE: ao gags cote tihactbh ocds. dpes 10.91 14.35 18.12 19.14 18.03 65.3 5.8 
Sugar pine ......---eeeeeeecccnee 12.30 eee 16.11 19.84 17.78 44.6 10.4 
CORPURMOOE ons ccccc ccccasescsece 10.37 14.92 17.15 18.42 17.76 71.3 3.6 
ST Van suu.s tikes eewdsies nicee so oen 12.50 15.44 17.24 17.37 16.42 31.4 5.5 
eee Pree ee 11.83 14.94 15.53 16.84 16.30 37.8 3.2 
ee cr ree 13.37 13.78 17.49 17.04 16.27 21.7 4.5 
BOERNE os sce cc cwevccccecoeenes 11.27 14.03 17.33 17.26 16.25 44.2 5.9 
ee Orit rrr 10.12 12.83 16.64 17.70 15.66 54.7 11.5 
Western pine ...........eeeeeeeee 9.70 11.30 14.01 15.67 15.03 54.9 4.1 
BYCAMOTE .... 2 ccccscccccsvvccese eyes eae rr 14.58 14.67 “* * 6 
TNR BE coves ccwpoccccseecrene nr eo ems 16.16 14.36 ee 11.1 
ERIE ic vac ntesabeescsescceese 9.98 11.91 15.31 15.53 138.65 86.8 12.1 
TREN, an 9 6 2 0b. ave bess eb cindie joa kod 14.05 14.30 13.50 ive 5.6 
TED. o on b0.0k 0 0o'c 0 s00n 642 1890 €8 eres ins 14.13 14.48 13.36 1.7 
err 9.63 10.87 13.46 14.10 13.08 35.8 7.2 
TOMRTACK 2. kc cise cicciccccee 12.48 12.42 15.63 15.71 12.86 8.0 18.1 
Yellow pine .......c.cccceesccoes 8.46 9.96 15.02 14.02 12.66 49.6 9.7 
Dougiag fir ......-sccccccccces os: Sz 9.51 14.20 14.12 11.97 38.1 15.2 
Larch 8.00 8.94 11.91 13.07 11.81 47.6 9.6 
WOREO EE Sok oS re Shen savete vb sss éi% ibe 12.91 15.45 11.38 26:4 
Average .......+.- o0beasebees $11.13 $12.76 16.54 16.56 15.37 38.0 7.2 
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That increases in value have occurred in woods whose 
yutput has increased as well as in those whose output has 
decreased is more clearly shown by the following statement 
of the changes in cut and mill price of the fifteen leading 
kinds of lumber from 1900 to 1908: 

Percent of increase 
1900 to 1908. 





KIND— Price. Cut. 
RT CO ee eee 49.6 16.3 
MUNN Ms as a waa estieees baated anata eelate 43.2 *56.9 
BNE ada kee dame dnadeaanaaa 38.1 111.8 
NSE 9i oh aesns ech dob’ 2e: esas an diy cas wnksaoe h ekow t/a aceme 54.1 *37.6 
fe rn ree eee ee yy 36.8 *26.0 
ON 5. Saar hia aah een es RRS oe cerkia ahaa eee 44.2 2.6 
MU TMM Noch atau si sau aveecu san eten 54.9 85.1 
EM NIE 555 10046. 0.0:4-¥ poe wlaicie Saree 80.3 *41.4 
I Fora ig Phrase jaa d gioiiarncera. ee aS 37.8 88.2 
RE Fe ROT Ee ee) PT ee Pe - 59.9 49.8 
IIE. 153-5. aval ku ceslarssicirh hoa: Rlm,acavn elated 54.3 12.4 
NN Sa la cede chuceids Rséuu esky etm ein ine, Bees 35.8 106.8 
RM adh ar ei AiR bwacha ache alo BS anand 21:7 161.0 
EE Te Lae ee eee 59.7 3.7 
NOUN > siacacerb.d tare dine abe bassetoaigais 71.3 *44,2 

*Decrease. 


While it is probable that the average mill price of all 
kinds of lumber combined has not risen more than has the 
general price level, it is evident that with several im- 
portant species either a decreased supply or an increased 
demand has exerted a strong influence upon the price. 

The Future. 

It is always dangerous to predict, but every man is 
entitled to his guess, and I think I am safe in saying that 
the maximum output of the following kinds of lumber has 


been passed: White pine, oak, eastern hemlock, eastern 
spruce, cypress, yellow poplar, cottonwood, ash, elm. In a 
second group I shall place the following woods, the cut of 
which probably will run about steady for a few years, or 
perhaps increase somewhat: Yellow pine, maple, red gum, 
chestnut, beech, redwood, birch, basswood, cedar, hickory, 
sugar pine, tupelo and walnut. This brings us to the last 
group, the cut of which with favorable market conditions we 
may expect to increase heavily. Here there sheuld be no 
doubt about placing Douglas fir, western hemlock, western 
spruce, western yellow pine, western white pine, lodgepole 
pine, larch and white fir. : 

In order better to forecast the capacity of the various 
regions to meet our needs for lumber, the lumber produc- 
tion of each group of states shown in Diagram 1 has been 
converted into the percentage of the total cut of the country, 
which gives the curves shown in Diagram 2. Thus we see 
that while the output in the northeastern states is still as 
large as it was twenty years ago, and much more than it 
was fifty or sixty years ago, these states have decreased 
greatly in relative importance. Supplying nearly 55 percent 
of the total lumber production in 1850, they furnished but 
36 percent in 1860, not quite 37 percent in 1870, and then 
steadily dropped to 13.4 percent in 1908. The lake states 
passed all other regions rapidly, and reached their maximum 
relative production of over 34 percent in 1880, maintained it 
until 1890, and have been decreasing in importance for. the 
last twenty years. Since the first evil effects of the war 
were over, the southern states have steadily increased in 
production up to the point of supplying almost 41 percent 
of all our lumber in 1908. Starting on their upward course 
in 1880, the Pacific states cut more than 16 percent of all 
the lumber manufactured in 1908. ‘ 

In imagination we can carry these curves further. It is 
not likely that the total production of the country will at 


any time greatly exceed the high mark of 40,000,000,0: 
feet of sawed lumber reached in 1907. The curve for th 
northeastern states probably will soon be checked in j 
downward course, and will approach a horizontal line >. 
production depends more and more upon second growth. 

a later period this will take place in the lake states, bu: 
the present time is so close after the exhaustion of t)» 
bulk of the virgin timber that the curve may continue dow 
ward, though less sharply, for several years. The curve f., 
the southern states probably will assume a shape like t) 
for the lake states. After passing a high maximum, a f 
years hence, it will drop suddenly. The many big mi 
which are sawing away at the easily accessible stands 
virgin yellow pine can carry heavy production up close 9 
the point of complete exhaustion of large timber. In but one 
region, the Pacific states, supplemented by the north«:n 
Rocky mountain states, is there likely to be a large incre: <« 
in production and a heavy output for many years. Here :.e 
the largest supplies of virgin timber remaining in e 
eountry. Favorable market and transportation conditions 
might cause an inroad upon these great forests that would 
carry lumber production to a higher point than in any other 
region. 

None of these curves represents a healthy condition « 
the lumber industry or a condition that signifies perma- 
nence. They show waste and exploitation far in excess of 
the producing capacity of the forests. A great manufactur- 
ing industry that has no assurance of a permanent supply 
of raw material is not on a safe basis. The lumber industry 
of the future will have an assured supply only as the forests 
are conserved. How forest conservation is to be brought 
about is not within the scope of this paper, but when !t is 
attained—as it must be attained—our curves will run steady 
at a level of production that is not beyond the capacity of 
the forests to sustain. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE FORESTRY FROM AN EXPERT’S VIEWPOINT. 


[Address by Prof. Henry Solon Graves, Chief Forester of the 


It is evident that the country at large is now alive to 
the need of forest conservation. Among the strongest sup- 
porters of forestry and of the Forest Service have been the 
lumbermen. The subject of public forests or of public for- 
estry I shall not take up today. The problem of immediate 
interest to lumbermen concerns the handling of private lands. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss whether there will be 
a benefit to the people at large and to the lumber trade 
in particular through the application of forestry on private 
lands, because everyone must immediately concede such a 
benefit. ‘The questions are, rather, how far the private owner 
has a responsibility to handle his forest lands along the 
lines of forestry; what forestry actually consists of; what 
the results will be; what it will cost; whether it will be 
practicable from every standpoint; and just what measures 
are required to introduce forestry. 


Forestry Defined. 

There are two distinct sides of forestry. The first con- 
cerns the utilization of grown timber, the second the growth 
of timber. Forestry always carries both ideas. Many per- 
sons think that forestry includes only the growing of trees. 
Lumbering is an essential part of forestry. On the other 
hand, the underlying idea of forestry is continuity of use. 
Forestry aims to utilize the present product of the forest 
with the greatest possible economy and profit to the owner, 
but at the same time to provide for the continuance of the 
forest and for the production of timber in the future. De- 
cided progress already has been made among lumbermen in 
the prevention of waste, and to my mind they deserve very 
great credit for this. 

On the productive side of forestry, the first step is to 
protect the forest from injury by fire. In certain regions 


lumbermen have initated systematic plans of fire protection. 
There has, however, been very little attempt on any large 
scale among private owners to provide for the, replacement 
of timber by new growth. Conservation is promoted by every 
measure of close utilization, but even if every cubic foot of 


wood were utilized with absolutely no waste, forestry would 
not be accomplished unless the continuance of the forest 
is provided for. It is here that a conflict of opinion often 
appears between those who discuss conservation from the 
standpoint of public economy and those who discuss it from 
the standpoint of private business. There is, further, often 
a lack of clear conception as to just where forestry begins 
and where it stops. 


Forestry Investments Must Bring Adequate Returns. 


There is for every type of forest a maximum of production. 
By the expenditure of enough labor, it is possible in time 
to bring a given forest up to this condition of maximum 
productiveness. For example, it would be possible to plant 
open lands with good species of trees. But the measures 
necessary to secure this maximum production would involve a 
large investment, and one which might not yield an interest 
return at all satisfactory to the owner. 

Now the forester, although he aims to secure as high a 
productiveness of the forest as possible, does not handle the 
property with this in view regardless of business considera- 
tions. Investments in forestry are justified only when there 
will be adequate returns either in money or in some other 
desired form, and investments can not be expected unless 
such returns can be shown. Under our present conditions 
it is usually not possible to secure the maximum productive- 
ness of the forest and meet the financial requirements of the 
investment. 

How much then must one produce from a forest in order 
to practice legitimate forestry? In other words, what is the 
minimum of forest production which may be established as 
the dividing line between forestry and destructive lumber- 
ing? ‘The simplest principle and the one which I believe 
in the long run is most practical is that those areas which 
are to be held permanently for forest use should be man- 


United States, 


aged in such a way that the production by yearly growth 
should not be progressively reduced, but should at least be 
maintained. If by failure to provide for replacement or if 
through destructive fires the productiveness of the forest is 
constantly decreasing, ultimately there would be little or no 
forest at all; and that is exactly what is happening in many 
places under present methods. If, on the other hand, there 
is provision for new growth and conservative handling of 
growing timber so that the growth equals that which pro- 
duced the present stand, the forest’s productiveness is not 
decreasing, even if it does not approximate what might be 
secured by a larger outlay of money. 


Determining Mean Annual Forest Growth. 


This measure of production is a very easy matter to de- 
termine if it is based on the mean annual growth of the 
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forest. If, for example, the first forest is 200 years old and 
yields 10,000 feet to the acre, the annual growth is 50 board 
feet. In this case, if the forest is handled so that the mean 
annual growth of the next crop will be 50 feet, it falls 
within what I should call the dividing line between forestry, 
or a system of maintaining forest production, and exploita- 
tion, in which there would be a constant lowering of the 
yield. I may add that on account of the small yield of the 
virgin forest compared with what might be produced under 
forestry such a return is exceedingly slow. Any system that 
does not produce at least 100 feet per annum is pretty poor 
forestry. But between this minimum rate of growth of the 
virgin forest and the possible maximum growth lies the range 
of forest production under legitimate forestry. Just what 
point will be reached within that range depends entirely on 
the object of the owner in handling his forest. 

As the purposes of owners differ, so also must the methods 
and practice of forestry differ. ‘The indirect benefits of the 
forests and the provision for an adequate supply of timber 
in the future may fully justify an investment in a publicly 
owned forest which would not satisfy the private owner. 
Sometimes a private owner holds property for other pur- 
poses than the financial returns from the timber, as for ex- 
ample wealthy owners of large private estates, shooting 
clubs, water companies etc. But for the lumberman for- 
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estry is a business proposition pure and simple. 
most question is whether it will pay. 

This question is ordinarily discussed from the standpoint 
of the cost of producing timber from the seed. The ele- 
ments of cost are the value of the land, the cost of planting 
the trees, and the annual expenses of taxation, administra- 
tion and protection. The interest on all expenses is com- 
pounded and the aggregate compared with the probable re- 
turns when the timber is merchantable. Forest planting 
will pay where the forest can be protected at a reasonable 
expense, where the taxes are not heavy, and where a sufi- 
ciently good market for the timber can be counted on. But 
under such circumstances as confront the average timber- 
land owner, planting on a large scale is not at the present 
time an attractive investment when the necessary initial 
outlay, the risks, and the returns from the plantation are 
considered. If you should ask my advice as to whether you 
should buy denuded lands in the South and plant them on a 
large scale as an investment, I should advise against it. 


The upper- 


Management of Present Forests Most Profitable Forestry. 


In my judgment the question of the financial returns from 
private forestry should not be looked at from a theoretical 
standpoint of purchasing land and planting trees, but rather 
from the standpoint of the management of forests already 
under timber. Such forests are those in which you are now 
operating or intend to operate. The opportunities for paying 
forestry at the present time are to be found in the conser- 
vative handling of lands already stocked with immature 
trees and young growth. It is today possible in many in- 
stances to purchase land well stocked with young timber 
up to 75 years of age for the same amount or less than 
it would cost to buy denuded lands and plant a new stand. 
There are in the South hundreds of thousands of acres of 
young timber which can, I am told, be bought comparatively 
cheap because the trees are not yet of merchantable size. 
When the old yellow pine is exhausted the supply is going 
to come from this small timber. It is relatively young and 
growing rapidly. It will be merchantable in a comparatively 
short time, not only because of the growth which will take 
place, but also because the market will be better. Such tim- 
ber will in some cases occur in separate bodies, in some 
cases in patches mingled with old timber, and sometimes 48 
individuals and small groups among the very old mu:ture 
trees. 

Investments in it should attract capital even under our 
present conditions. The original investment called for is 
comparatively small, and both sure and early profits are 
clearly in sight. In my judgment, the forestry which will 
most generally appeal to private owners now is of this -'255, 
where thrifty and rapidly growing trees can be reserved as 
a basis for later cutting at the same time that renew’! of 
the forest for an entirely new crop is provided for. 

There is, of course, a speculative element in such a: in- 
vestment. The profit will come partly through impr ved 
markets and increase in stumpage value, and only prtly 
through the actual growth, of the forest. But when you 
buy timber which you do not expect to cut immedi. (ely 
you consider, in making your investment, what you e:/ect 
the stumpage will be worth when you are ready to cut. 
There is no practical reason why forestry should be exp: ted 
to justify itself on the basis of present prices, for there 1s 
good reason to think that the market price will go up wiiile 
the timber is growing. The possibility of speculative profit 
is as properly a part of the forest proposition as it © @ 
part of any other timber land purchase proposition. 


Early Returns on Investment Desired. 


A more serious objection which you may raise to my pre 
sentation of the opening for forestry is that, as I have de- 
scribed it, it is forestry with forestry left out, for earlier 
in this address I myself insisted that reproduction is neces 
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. in order to have true forestry. I believe that the aver- 


“a American lumberman is not much more interested in 
neural reproduction than he is in plantations. He is in- 
te! d in a conservative forest policy which will mean a 
return in 10, 15 or 25 years. It is hard for him to interest 
hirself in returns one or two generations hence. Neverthe- 
] | believe that the question of reproduction is well worth 
vour attention on practical grounds, even though you have 
1 the interest of the owners who are planning a heritage 
go; their children and grandchildren, or of the corporations 


a ized on such a permanent basis as to look far into the 
; ready in the best settled portions of our country land 
well stocked with young growth brings a higher price than 
d led land. Even the land speculator who has no in- 


tercst in permanent forestry may well take this into account. 
Reproduction can be secured naturally in most cases where 
a second cut is contemplated. If there is enough rapid- 
growing timber of medium size to make holding it for a 
second eut good business—-which I believe to be usually the 
case——natural reproduction can be secured from the reserve 
trees. provided fires are controlled. The holding of imma- 
ture timber necessitates a certain amount of protection, 
which with comparatively little additional outlay will suffice 
to secure reproduction. 


But the question which you will ask is whether this is 
worth while at all if it requires any additional outlay. I 
believe that it is emphatically worth while, in the first 
place, for the sake of the increased sale value of natural 
forest land after the present stand has been removed, if it 
is then well stocked with young growth. In the second 
place, I believe that the permanent interests of the lumber 
business not only justify but demand such a handling of 
your forest property. 

Present Market Unfavorable to Practice of Forestry. 


If I have sensed the present situation properly, the ma- 
jority of the lumbermen feel that the present market condi- 
tions are so unfavorable that there is but little incentive 
and no obligation to practice forestry. But the public also 
is concerned. Take for example a state like Louisiana, one 
of whose greatest natural resources is the timber, a good 
deal of it, I understand, owned by nonresidents. If this 
timber is cut off without providing for the continuance of 
the forest, the state suffers an injury. If clearing of 
forest lands which are not suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses occurs very extensively there may be a very serious 
impoverishment of the state, or portion of the state, exactly 
as has happened in some other states with which every one 
is familiar. There is no question that there is a strong 
tendency toward state legislation looking to some kind of re- 
striction on private lands. Bills have actually been intro- 
duced in state legislatures having in view legal restrictions 
as to how the timber should be cut. 

The American people when aroused to the need of a given 
reform are impatient to have it accomplished at once. It 
seems a good deal simpler to place the burden of forestry on 
the private owner than to distribute it among the public at 
large. Undoubtedly, it would be easier to get legislation 


compelling private individuals to practice forestry than, for 
example, to secure Jarge appropriations for the purchase of 
state forests. Purely from the standpoint of technical for- 


estry the restrictive legislation so far proposed is for the 
most part unwise. I believe also that to begin with such 


legislation is to begin at the wrong end. But I believe also 
that unless lumbermen recognize that they have a responsi- 
bility to the public, restrictive legislation is bound to come 


sooner or later. If private owners will not conserve the 
forests, the public will. 


Individuals and States Must Share Responsibility. 


My own program would be for the private owners to 
recognize that they have a responsibility to handle the prop- 
erty so that it will not result in an impoverishment of a 
state, and that the state should recognize its responsibility 
to aid the private owners in carrying out the necessary con- 
servation management. In the first place, the state should 
coéperate with private owners to control fires, through fire 
laws, education of public sentiment against fires, and a fire- 
fighting organization; such an organization, for example, 
as is being introduced in a number of the northern states. 
In the second place, there should be a fair system of taxation 
so that owners need not fear that all possible profits in 
forestry may be eaten up by taxes. A third obligation rest- 
ing upon the state is to assist owners on the technical side 
of forestry through advice as to methods of reproduction and 
fire protection. 

I should like to see lumbermen practice forestry, not be- 
cause they are forced to do so by legislation but because it 
is to their interest to do so. Personally I believe that it is 
to their interest to do so, from the financial and every other 
standpoint. At any rate, I am perfectly convinced that we 
shall soon reach a point where it must be decided whether 
or not conservative forestry can and will be introduced 
voluntarily on private lands. 

Probably many of you will agree to the general principles 
I have discussed but have your doubts as to the actual prac- 
tical application of them under the present conditions. In 
my judgment it would not be practicable for most large own- 
ers to introduce immediately the practice of forestry over 
their entire holdings. The reasons are as follows: 

1. It would require a considerable immediate investment. 

2. It is not possible to determine now in any individual 
case just what it would cost. 

38. There is required an actual demonstration of the neces- 
sary methods of cutting and fire regulation. 

4. There is required a demonstration of the actual re- 
sults from the business standpoint. 

By examination and study of a given forest, one could 
make a plan of work and an estimate of the cost of forestry, 
but this is not what you need. Each owner requires rather 
an actual test of forestry by himself in connection with the 
regular operation of his own business. 


The Plan Proposed. 


The definite proposition which I have to make is as 
follows: 

1. That those lumbermen who: are interested in this mat- 
ter make an immediate test of the practice of forestry on 
their holdings. 

2. That this be regarded as a beginning with a view of 
ascertaining the possibility, rather than attempt to estab- 
lish an organized system of forestry over entire holdings. 

3. That to accomplish this object they associate them- 
selves together either through their trade associations, or by 
a new association, in order that through codperation and 
partnership the expenses of forestry may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

4. That each owner set aside from 1,000 to 10,000 acres 
as a practical demonstration ground. 

5. That there be employed by the association a forester 
to direct the technical work, his salary and expenses to be 
properly prorated among all the members. 

6. That each owner employ such local guards or rangers 


as are necessary to carry out the fire regulations, restric- 
tions of cuttings etc. 

Under this scheme each owner bears a proportionate share 
of the cost of the forestry expert and such expenses as are 
necessary for the operation of his particular tract. The total 
expenses of such a beginning to each owner would be ex- 
ceedingly reasonable. 

Within from two to five years it would be possible for an 
owner to Jearn precisely what it would cost to practice for- 
estry, whether it is practicable, and what the best methods 
are from the standpoint of the conduct of his own business. 

You would then be in a position to go to a state legisla- 
ture and demand such legislation as is necessary to enable 
you to extend forestry over the whole of your holdings, 
knowing precisely what you need to practice forestry and 
what you must have from the state in fire protection, in 
tax laws, and in other ways. You would be in the position 
of having demonstrated your intention to practice forestry 
and to meet the responsibilities of conservation which you 
have as owners of a great natural resource upon whose pre- 
servation the prosperity of the people depends. 


How the Forest Service Can Help. 


I have recently had placed upon me the responsibility of 
directing the work in the federal Forest Service. I feel 
very strongly my own responsibility to assist private owners 
in working out the problem on their property. I happen to 
have sufficient knowledge of the forest conditions and of the 
economic and market conditions to appreciate the handicaps 
with which you are contending in the matter of forestry. 
We can assist you in the way of investigations as to the pos- 
sibilities of forestry, the growth of timber, methods of cut- 
ting, and other technical matters. The practical application 
of forestry, however, must lie with you and not with us. 
Such assistance as we are able to provide must be from the 
standpoint of assisting you to establish the practice of for- 
estry. We can not work out the problem for you, because 
we do not own the property, nor can we operate it. In other 
words, the introduction of forestry on private lands must be 
based on our coéperating with you to establish forestry on 
your own lands, and not upon your codperating with us while 
we do the work: 

I believe that the failure so far to work out codperative 
schemes on private lands has been largely due to the fact 
that the plans of work have been too much developed by 
the government for individuals rather than by the owners 
themselves with the assistance of the government. The 
Forest Service stands prepared to assist the lumbermen in 
this matter in every way possible. You have further an 
opportunity to call upon the Yale-Forest school, to which 
you have generously given an endowment, both for advice 
and for men to help you to carry out the work. The Yale 
Forest school has spent four seasons with its students in the 
South, and, so far as the practice of forestry on private 
lands in this region is concerned, should be a source of prac- 
tical assistance. 

The more I study into this subject of private forestry the 
more I am convinced that what is needed is not immediate 
legislation but an immediate beginning of the practical opera- 
tion of forestry along the lines I have suggested, and I am 
convinced that the results of such a beginning will be con- 
clusive evidence that American lumbermen are fully capable 
of meeting the conservation problem both from the stand- 
point of the permanent requirements of the lumber trade 
and from that of the continued prosperity of the public at 
large. 





FUTURE OF STUMPAGE AND LUMBER VALUES—A WELL HANDLED SUBJECT. 


[Address of James D. Lacey, of Chicago, Well Known Timber Expert, at Manufacturers’ Annual, April 19-20.] 


When I accepted your kind invitation to say a few words 
on t Future of Stumpage and Lumber Values,” I thought 
the tusk an easy one, and particularly so on the stumpage 
proposition; but the more I consider the subject the more 
do { :ealize what a broad scope it covers, and how im- 


Possi)'c it will be for me intelligently to discuss it in all 
its de‘ails in the few moments devoted to this purpose. 

Tho word “stumpage” is a term used to express all 
kinds of timber standing in the tree, but it covers at the 
Salie (ime so many different kinds and qualities of wood 
tha is impossible to give a definite, fixed value to the 
wore, which in a general sense expresses standing timber. 
In ‘ to discuss the subject at all it is necessary to com- 
bine th it many other features and conditions that di- 


Tect.’ rr remotely have heretofore affected or will in the 
fut affect its value. 

J seneral impression prevails that stumpage is ex- 
ces ' high in proportion to the present value of 1lum- 


ber. lis probably is true, but conditions affecting stump- 
age somewhat different from those controlling the price 
of | er; one being held as a permanent investment or 
sae ve asset, while the other is a commodity that is 
immes'ately and constantly affected by the law of supply 
and 1and. Probably there is no other commodity that 
has ied so much in value during the last fifty years as 
has nmpage, although if we trace its history back that 
far, we will find that the variation has always been upward, 
never downward. In my own experience hemlock stumpage 


in Pen 


isylvania fifty years ago was a really a waste ma- 
terial, 


the bark being the real product. However, as the 
dense forests of Pennsylvania were penetrated, and as 
lumbering was carried on on a large scale, the value of 
Stumpage advanced in keeping with demand and the dis- 
appearance of the timber supply, until what is left there 
today is worth from $5 to $8 a thousand. 


Former Stumpage Prices. 


ia timber lands were to be had in Michigan as 

© as 1866 at $1.25 to $2.50 an acre. White pine stump- 
age in Michigan passed the dollar mark in the early ’70s 
and advanced to $5 a thousand and upwards in 1880, In 


1880 pine stumpage in northern Minnesota ranged in price 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand, and in the same year 
I bought shortleaf pine in what was then known as “The 


Irish Wilderness” in southern Missouri at 5 cents a thou- ~ 


sand. Anywhere in the southern coast states pine stump- 
age could be had from the United States government at 
$1.25 an acre (about 10 cents a thousand) and from the 
state governments at from 25 cents to 75 cents an acre. 
As you all know, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota stump- 
age advanced very rapidly after 1880 until reduced trans- 
portation and change of base of the Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin lumbermen to the South aided in the development of 
that territory, and brought southern lumber into com- 
petition with northern white pine. The same condition ex- 
isted on the Pacific coast until within the last six or seven 
years, with practically the same low range of prices. These 
variations in price, however, have been largely due to 
the change of operating centers and the transferring of 
business from the high priced stumpage localities of the 
North to the cheaper priced stumpage localities of the 
South and the Pacific coast. 

High priced stumpage has followed civilization and the 
development of other resources, not preceded them. The 
pioneer stumpage buyer who had the foresight to open 
the trail into new and unexplored regions was the one 
to secure for himself and his followers the benefit of 
minimum stumpage, and the development of the lumber 
industry has followed in his wake, as the exhausting sup- 
ply in one locality changed the base of operations to a 
more undeveloped territory. Such conditions, however, do 
not exist to any extent today, for practically the entire 
timber area of the United States has been reached by rail 
or water transportation, thus making available the stump- 
age of almost every locality, and more generally creating 
uniform values, at the same time equalizing the price to 
a greater extent than ever before. As a matter of fact, this 
condition has cheapened instead of increased stumpage 
value, for notwithstanding the apparently enormous in- 
crease in stumpage value, it has been relative only prin- 
cipally due to the conditions stated. A great handle has 
been made out of high priced stumpage by the political 


“trust busters,” but as a matter of fact the stumpage from 
which the lumber product of today is cut is cheaper than 
the stumpage from which the lumber product of twenty-five 
years ago was cut, You will agree with me in this state- 
ment, if you think back and recollect that the lumber 
producing area was then largely confined to the white pine 
territory, where stumpage was selling at from $4 to $7 a 
thousand, while now the average price of stumpage through- 
out the United States will not exceed $3.50 a thousand, 
although it will vary in price according to quality, locality, 
scarcity and availability to shipment, from 50 cents to $20 
a thousand. 


Cause of Increased Lumber Cost. 


The query naturally is, What makes lumber sell at from 
$10 to $50 a thousand? The answer is, Quality of product, 
labor, provisions, supplies and transportation. Twenty-five 
years ago we were paying from $15 to $30 a month and 
board for mill and woods hands, and giving a bill of fare 
consisting of pork and beans, potatoes, onions, white and 
corn bread, tea, coffee and molasses, served in tin dishes. 
Now we are paying for the same class of labor, but not 
as efficient, from $30 to $50 a month and board, supplying 
the table with china and glassware and furnishing a menu 
equal, if not superior, to that furnished by the average hotel 
table. Then the men were healthy, hungry at mealtimes, 
and satisfied with their food. Now, as we all know, the 
greatest “kick” in the business comes from the men about 
the food furnished at the company boarding house. 

In those days water transportation from the mills to the 
large consuming centers was not over 20 percent of the 
selling price of the lumber. Today rail transportation adds 
from 30 percent to 100 percent to selling cost at the mill 
for shipment to the same consuming centers. 


Water Transportation Offers Solution. 


Even now a great saving could be made by water ship- 
ment, if concerted action were taken and proper barge lines 
and terminal facilities established on the rivers. What we 
really need, besides a reasonable maintenance and improve- 
ment of the waterways we have, is the securing of adequate 
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docks, landings and modern methods for handling freight 
quickly at low cost and enforced interchange of freight 
by the railroads with the water routes. There was water 
enough in the rivers and lakes years ago to transport the 
products of the country from one locality to another ana 
at a low cost per ton. This same means of transportation 
could be utilized again if we were to employ it, instead of 
wasting time and money in talking about impossible water- 
ways and depths of channels that the most practical engi- 
neers never expect to see established. 

The Illinois legislature wasted nearly two sessions in 
electing a United States senator and wrangling over deep 
water projects, and adjourned both sessions without appro- 
priating money enough to keep in service the only channel 
between Chicago and New’Orleans, when, with but a trifling 
expenditure, the Illinois and Michigan canal from La Salle 
to Chicago could be made navigable for suitable barges to 
transport lumber and other heavy commodities to and fro 
between these two great commercial centers. I have made 
two round trips between these cities, through this canal up 
and down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers during the last 
two years, and I can testify that the canal is a disgrace 
to Illinois and a polluted nuisance to the people living 
along its banks. 

No matter how soon we start in to duplicate our tim- 
bered areas by reforestation, it will take at least fifty years 
to grow medium size softwood trees, which will produce 
only low grade lumber, and from 200 to 500 years to obtain 
large, high grade stock from the same trees. In the more 
valuable woods, such as cypress, redwood, sugar pine, cedar, 
spruce and fir, the period will run from 300 to 2,000 years 
to attain the present growth of these old forests. As 
stumpage owners you know that these are indisputable 
facts and ‘that to plant and cultivate a forest for the 
shortest period mentioned it will cost, with interest on the 
investment and other carrying charges, $15 to $20 a thou- 
sand stumpage, and the yield will be chiefly a coarse 
grained, common grade of lumber. When you go beyond 
that period for harvesting the crop, you make the operation 
practically an economic impossibility. No matter how soon 
we begin, or to what extent we replant, the original old 
growth forests now remaining contain the only large sized, 
high grade timber that will be available for ages to come. 
Extravagant waste may continue until the lumbermen them- 
selves and the public in general more fully fealize these 
facts and regulate production accordingly, but cheap stump- 
age can not be reproduced by any known process of plant- 
ing. We, therefore, may be assured that values of stump- 
age produced by reforestation will be greater than the 
present average price now obtained for lumber. 


Cutover Lands Needed for Agriculture. 


Again, as a growing nation, we can not replant the entire 
cutover lands or present timber areas, for we must have 
more food products to supply our rapidly growing popula- 
tion, and a large portion of these areas must be put into 
cultivation to furnish food for the people. Besides, the 
arable land is too valuable when put into annual crop 
cultivation to replant with trees and wait fifty years for 
the crop. This applies with particular force to the south- 
ern states, where at least 60 percent of the timber land is 
more available for farming than tree growing, and which, 
under intelligent cultivation, will produce an annual crop 
of greater value an acre than is now being obtained for the 
timber crop that is being removed. ‘There are also large 
areas that should be planted in nut and fruit producing 
trees instead of replanting with timber. 

There has been much talk about conservation and re- 
forestation during the last few years, but practically little 
has been done in the matter. The waste at the mill and in 
the forest today is greater on account of the low price of 
lumber than it was before former President Roosevelt and 
Congress ordered an investigation of that giant of corrup- 
tion, the “‘lumber trust,’’ an industry which includes over 
33,000 saw mills, 47,000 firms or companies, 23,000 wood- 
working establishments and 25,000 retail dealers. What a 
pipe dream they must have had to think that a trust in 
restraint of trade could be created out of such a vast 
ownership. Nothing can be done in our generation to 
cheapen lumber but confiscatory legislation to an extent 
that partially destroys or paralyzes the industry. On the 
contrary, high grade lumber must inevitably advance. 


Saving by Utilizing Waste. 


In connection with this question of waste, I wish to call 
your attention to the saving that should be made by util- 
izing the waste material that now is being left in the 
woods and consumed by the burner at the mill. Fully 25 
percent of the tree is destroyed by methods in use at the 
present time that might be converted into ethyl alcohol, at a 
low cost, and in this item alone there would be a saving of 
over 40,000,000 bushels of corn that are now being con- 
sumed in the making of alcohol. With the prevailing prices 
for corn and pork, I know that this saving would be appre- 
ciated by the mass of the people. In the same manner we 
are annually wasting more than enough wood pulp to 
supply the country with all the paper required and more 
turpentine, tar and rosin from the pine of the South and 
the fir of the West than is needed to supply the country 
with those commodities. This question of waste soon will 
have to be considered, for Canada already is realizing that 
the extensive cutting of pulpwood is destroying her for- 
ests by removing the small growth of timber used for 
pulpwood, and depriving her of her method of cropping the 
land ever twenty-five or thirty years for sawlog timber, 
as she has been doing, and thereby deriving a revenue from 
the sale of stumpage. Canada, therefore, probably will pro- 
hibit the exporting of pulpwood to the United States, and 
we must either destroy the young growth of our own for- 
ests or change our methods of doing business and combine 
the working up and utilization of byproducts from the tre- 
mendous waste now going on. 

Lumbermen have been slow to change their methods from 
simply sawing wood to the larger plan of combining by- 
product plants with that of the sawmill operation. It was 





but a few years ago that butchers became packers, and 
packers became manufacturers and utilized all the material 
formerly wasted. We can also remember when kerosene 
oil was the chief product of petroleum, while today it is 
only one of the many products from the crude material. 
Southern lumbermen will have to look back but a few 
years to remember when cotton seed was a waste product 
and not even considered good as a fertilizer. Today it is 
one of the valuable food products for man and beast. This 
combination of sawmill and byproduct plants is as essential 
today in the South and West as was the salt block in con- 
nection with the saw mill in Michigan, and it can be made 
much more profitable if given a part of the thought and 
attention we now devote to lumber alone, and it will pro- 
portionately add to our stumpage and lumber values by con- 
verting into a valuable product the portion of the tree that 
is wasted in the woods and destroyed at expense in the saw 
mill. 

This thoughtless waste of 25 percent or more of the 
tree has existed in the past because there was plenty of low 
priced timber to draw from in the new sections of the 
country; but we have made the circle from New England 
to New York state, then to Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, the southern states “and then over the mountains to 
the Pacific slope, where our timber domain ends. In order 
to get the full value from what is left, we must study the 
most practical methods of utilization and apply them to the 
purpose while the opportunity exists to add a profit to our 
remaining forest resources equal to, if not greater, than that 
obtained in the past from lumber itself. 


Bearing of Taxation on the Question. 


Taxation as now practiced has a pertinent bearing on 
the future stumpage values. As taxes are now assessed 
against timber lands they become a part of the stumpage 
cost and are so treated by the owner and charged with 
compound interest annually added. Therefore, if one holds 
a tract of timber twenty years, he adds twenty years’ taxes 





JAMES D. LACEY, CHICAGO; 
Well Known Timber Expert. 


and nineteen years’ compound interest to the stumpage cost, 
which the consumer must pay when he buys the lumber; 
for the consumer eventually pays the bill, whether it is a 
free trade product or a high tariff importation. On the 
other hand, if the taxes now assessed on the timber land are 
transferred to the manufactured product and collected an- 
nually from the lumber sawed and shipped, it would also 
be absorbed by the consumer, but, as a rule, lumber is 
converted into buildings or other permanent improvements 
that produce an income, and create an interest bearing in- 
vestment which would take care of the interest, instead of 
compounding the taxes and interest as now practiced, and 
compelling the purchaser to pay the additional cost of 
stumpage that follows. The question becomes more serious 
when we consider that during the last five years taxation 
on timber lands in the southern and western states has 
been increased from 100 to 500 percent. 


Destruction by Fire. 


One of the most vital questions relating to the future 
value and conservation of timber is how to overcome the 
present reckless destruction of timber and other combustible 
property by fire that now prevails throughout the country. 
Insurance statistics show that during the last five years 
$1,250,000,000 worth of property was lost |by fire, inde- 
pendent of losses sustained through the burning of timber. 
The loss to timber lands can not be estimated, but if exact 
figures could be shown they would be startling. Not that 
the loss of the oldgrowth timber is so great, but the destruc- 
tion of the small trees left, and the burning of the new 
growth makes reforestation impossible, for it destroys what 
it takes years, and in many cases centuries,. to reproduce. 
The annual burning of the woods in the South before cut- 
ting operations began simply destroyed all the down trees, 
and burned out the brush and pine straw, leaving the woods 
clear to grow grass for stock raising, but now that day- 
light bas been let into the southern forests by the wood- 
man’s ax, the hazard is increased and forest fires are be- 
coming more destructive to standing timber, particularly on 
the partially cutover lands, where the tops, limbs and brush 
remain on the ground. The most rigid laws, however, will 
not deter the fire setter in his thoughtless work. The peo- 
ple first must be educated to know that for every dollar’s 
worth of timber burned the community has to stand a loss 





of 80 percent in labor and supplies when the timber is 
finally manufactured into lumber. 

One of the most prolific causes of fire on the Pacifi 
slope has been the homesteader on government lands, where 
the law compel$him to clear and.burn over a certain por- 
tion to prove up his claim to settlement and cultivation 
The homestead law as applied to timber lands is a perni 
cious law, and it should have been repealed long ago. A 
false sentiment, however, still allows it to remain on th 
statute books. 

With all the restrictive legislation that has been prom 
ised by the States, practically but little has been done } 
state governments to protect forests from fire. As a no‘ 
able example, the state of Washington with a forest ar 
containing 400,000,000,000 feet of standing timber, fro: 
which is being produced from 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,0: 
feet of lumber annually and after receiving nearly 50 pe: 
cent of its total revenue by taxation from this industr, 
appropriates. the munificent sum of $25,000 a year towar 
protecting this great heritage from destruction by fire. 


Accurate Predictions Impossible. 


In considering the future of stumpage and lumber valu 
there are too many “ifs’’ surrounding the subject to ma 
a guess valuable for future reference. If we continue 
increase production as we have in the last few years it will 
be some time before the demand will catch up with the 
supply and advance lumber to a normal price. On the other 
hand, if we regulate the supply in keeping with the demand 
we soon shall obtain prices that should prevail, and make 
this great industry profitable. So long, however, as the 
mill runs while the builder sleeps, we can look for present 
conditions. 

I am not an alarmist over the stumpage situation, for 
nature and man’s genius always have supplied a substitute 
for any commodity that became too scarce to utilize and 
they probably always will. Besides, the present supply will 
take care of us for the next few hundred years at least, 
and in the meantime tree planting will have been practiced 
to a sufficient extent to supply the need of the world for 
lumber, in connection with other substitutes that shall have 
come into use. 

It is evident to all of you that iron, steel and concrete 
construction are rapidly taking the place of lumber for 
many purposes, and properly so, but this does not mean 
cheaper lumber if the supply is regulated to the demand. 
Besides, the cost of iron and steel will increase instead of 
decrease as time goes on. Available iron ore does not exist 
in unlimited quantities. From a reliable source it is stated 
that there are more thousands of feet of stumpage in sight 
than there are tons of high grade ore, so the rocks and 
clays seem to be the only unlimited supply of building ma- 
terial from which we have to draw. 


European Stumpage Values. 


In Germany, where fireproof construction is obligatory for 
all kinds of building, and where reforestation is practiced to 
a greater extent than in any other section, they have a 
price for stumpage in the woods that would make our tim- 
ber owners happy. For instance, a recent quotation from 
a friend in Germany shows the average cost of stumpage in 
the woods as follows: : 





‘Woop—— Per M. 
SE, ME NR 6d 0c ee Keke erin cd ingen 23 
EE Foun cio ants aint RIG Reade eee aletenren 25 
Ae eee ere ae ae eee te ee 24 
WE icixciaie a cep ic a eekieis Gene ne koma eat 80 


To this must be added the cost of logging, manufacturing 
and transportation, showing that substitution of fireproof 
material for wood in permanent building does not destroy 
the many other uses for lumber, or cheapen the price of 
reforested stumpage. I think, gentlemen, that an _ inter- 
national forestry congress could be effective in working out 
some practical plan of meeting the world’s demand for 
forest products with the least possible waste of supply. 
In the matter of transportation alone, large sums could be 
saved by codperation in the distribution of lumber from 
the nearest producing centers to the consumer. The stump- 
age proposition is not a local one, for the remaining forests 
of the world are almost a known quantity. Interest, there 
fore, in the disposition of the product to the best advan- 
tage should be international. If production and distribution 
were regulated, lumber could be delivered at the lowest 
transportation cost and manufactured from the high priced 
stumpage sections first, where the high carrying charges 
require that it be manufactured, and the land replanted in 
trees or other crops, as soil and other conditions may 
indicate. 

The vast forests of Russia and Siberia are as yet prac- 
tically untouched. From a recent English consular report ! 
note the following figures on surveyed forest areas: 


Acres. 

POOOE STEUIEEE Si6 cirs cas eticae esse 228,000,000 

IA aoe seer arn es 8,000,000 

DT SE. c. cus cenbeereenuecel 194,000,000 
Four hundred and thirty million acres, with 465,000.00 
acres unsurveyed forest lands, which belong exclusively t0 
the state. Other forests in European Russia are owne® ‘8 
follows: Imperial appanages, private land owners, | ‘> 


ants, joint stock companies, factories, churches etc., amo! nt 
ing to 201,410,000 acres, with a given percent of forest °° 
percent. The large timber areas of Mexico, Central «nd 
South America are as yet in a virgin state, owing to | ck 
of transportation, but as our own stumpage diminishes and 
higher prices prevail these countries will be developed nd 
we undoubtedly shall be able to draw from them for ‘ie 
additional quantity of stumpage we may require, si ld 
such a need arise before our reforested areas reach 2 ¢°'0 
mercial stage of growth. 

In conclusion, I would say that no one can forecast 
definite value of stumpage, but it is reasonable to assume 
that, in the long run, no elemental substance will be *° d 
for less than the cost of reproduction. I thank you 1° 
your attention. 


the 
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THE BOX INDUSTRY IN ITS RELATION TO LUMBER CONSUMPTION. 


[Address by C. A. Stafford, Manager National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill., at Manufacturers’ Annual, New Orleans, La. | 


. few weeks ago Mr. Bronson invited the box industry 

be represented at this meeting, and I represent the 

« Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose of giving 

you the collaborated views of approximately 200 rep- 

entative wooden box manufacturers. 
do not claim originality for the remarks and ideas 
bodied in this talk, but present them to you heartily 
endorsed. The lumber and box interests have grown up 
nd-in-hand from the beginning of the lumber industry, 
til one might say that to the lumberman “familiarity 
bred contempt.’”’ I believe the lumber manufacturer 
lost sight of the important position our industry 
cupies as a branch of his business, nor does he give us 
credit for the large share that we have contributed to 
his success. In years past, when it was only necessary 
for you to cut the “‘cream’”’ of your forests, the low grade 
stock was not an important consideration; but these later 
years, when you are interested in forest conservation, 
and when such a large percentage of manufactured lum- 
ber comprises the lower grades, the box industry has 
grown in value. to you without, perhaps, your recognizing 
its importance. 

Yhe enormous development of trade and commerce 
necessitating the transportation of all classes of products 
from place to place, has developed and enlarged the scope 
and requirements of the package industry. There is no 
better method of testing the pulse of general business 
conditions than a careful investigation of the volume of 
our industry, and as commerce increases the manufacture 
of packages must advance and increase in proportion. 
In the last few years this should have more than balanced 
the increased production of your low grade lumber, but 
instead of this natural increase the box industry has felt 
a very severe loss of business, owing to the substitution 
of packages of various types manufactured of material 
other than lumber. You have felt this by the market 
falling off in the demand for low grades. These substi- 
tutes in many cases have not had the argument of 
strength or adaptability, but only that of cheapness in 
price and a saving in freight on account of weight. 

After carefully compiling all available information, I 
believe I am safe and conservative in the statement that 


of all the lumber manufactured in the United States, the 
packing case consumes from 14 to 16 percent. These fig- 
ures are based on the annual cut of 40,000,000,000 feet. 
If you prefer to consider it from the standpoint of the 


annual drain upon the forests, which aggregates nearly 
52,000,000,000 feet, the manufacture of furniture only 
consumes 3.1 percent, the manufacture of paper 6.4 per- 
cent, ‘ihe railroads, including ties, poles, car material etc., 
20.2 percent, and on this basis the box industry consumes 


a little over 12 percent. This entire 12 percent is made 
up of the stock, the disposition of which you are most 
vitally interested. 


Going back to our original figures and basing the lum- 
ber cut on 40,000,000,000 feet, the box manufacturer con- 
sumes approximately i6 percent, or 6,500,000,000 feet of 
low grade stock. These figures show the vital reason why 
our interests must go hand-in-hand, and that the time is 
ripe for these two industries to develop a spirit of codép- 
eration and mutual assistance. 

We should not occupy the position of competitors, of 
buyer and seller, or producer and consumer; for the box 


manufacturer is not the ultimate consumer, but occupies 
the relationship of ‘‘agent,’”’ or a branch of your business, 
in developing your low grade material into a useful article 
that becomes of commercial value. 

\\c box manufacturers believe that the increase in the 
ust substitutes has not been our fault nor is it due to 
any ultimate great economic advantage of the substitute. 
It is frequently said that ‘‘supply and demand” governs 


the value of all supplies, but did not a sudden demand, 
co i with a natural avarice, advance the material on 


wl the box manufacturers depended, to a price be- 
yond any intrinsic value? Not only did this advance 
cccur in price, but it affected the grades materially. I 
do t believe there is a manufacturer of lumber present 
wi ill not acknowledge that the last few years have 
Se very decided lowering of quality, especially in the 
low srade boards. The box manufacturer who, at one 
t could manufacture his boxes from a No. 4 white 
pin rade, figuring on a 10 or 15 percent waste, is now 
forced, by actual demonstration, to consider a 20 or 25 
pe t waste. A few years ago we had the grade “box 
€ 


, 


m’”’ in cottonwood. This was followed by gradé 
common, which was supposed to be identical. Per- 
you know what percentage of difference there is 
between the present No. 2 common and the old box 
cor mn. I do not, but I do know that the box manufac- 
has double, or more, the percentage of waste; and 
ipplies to every species in use. The wooden box 
facturer, in connection with the advanced price and 
wer grade, also has had to overcome a very much 
gre r percentage of narrow stock. This can only be 
me by an increased cost of manufacture or what we 
a “sweetening” of wide lumber at a much higher 
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a short space of time the box manufacturer en- 
‘ored to overcome these difficulties by lowering the 
auality of the box, changing the styles, adopting methods 
ot manufacturing which would offset, to some extent, the 
harrow stock, and adopted every new machine that would 

mize on his manufacturing cost, but was successful 
‘Oo a iimited extent, and he immediately met with 

© protest of his customers and the railroad authorities. 

foday the consular reports of the bureau of manufactur- 
*ts at Washington are endeavoring to impress upon every 
“xporter the importance of improving his shipping case. 
‘gation has shown that one of the greatest losses in 
ed foreign trade has been caused by the poor quality of 
wd wane. The numerous claims against the railroads have 
Shown the shipper that he should strengthen in every way 
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possible the packing case used in our own country and the 
consumer must realize that he is affected. 

In an effort to perpetuate our business, we have endeav- 
ored to meet all requirements. We have been forced to ac- 
cept your grades and have tried by strict economy to meet 
the requirements of our customers, with the result that to- 
day I do not believe there is any finished product so econom- 
ically handled and sold at so close a margin as the finished 
packing case. 

The absolutely necessary advance in our selling price dur- 
ing 1906-7, became such a load on the consumer that he be- 
gan to look for a cheaper method of packing his product. 
This started the real growth of the use of what we term 
“substitute packages.” The railroads disregarded to some 
extent the cost to them of handling a more fragile case, and 
on account of economy the larger shipper was throwing his 
influence in favor of the substitute, and since there was no 
protest from other sources, they accepted this package under 
certain specifications. This was a tacit indorsement by 
the railroads, and a great many shippers’ immediately 
adopted these different packages as a lever to reduce the 
cost of the wooden box. I grant you that they succeeded 
beyond their expectations, and you know full well the sud- 
den drop in the demand for the wooden packing case and 
the enormous stocks of low grade boards that accumulated 
at your mills. It took us some time to discover what had 
hit us, and since then we have been trying to counteract 
the effects of that experience, and I believe with our own 
efforts and your help, we have bettered conditions to some 
extent, but we are still feeling the effects. 

I think that you will recognize that there are mutual 
interests between the box and lumber manufacturer, and to 
combine these interests successfully, we contend that we 
should have your consideration under four different head- 
ings: 

1st—A separate valuation on box grades of all lumber; 

2nd—Careful consideration of lumber grades that will 
recognize the requirements made upon’ the box manufactur- 
ers; 

3rd—Protection, and not competition from the lumber 
manufacturers; 

4th—The recognition of the box industry as the most 
economical source of cutting down the percentage of waste 
in manufacturing low grade timber. 

Considering the first contention, that if you want to per- 
petuate our business, box grades of all lumber must be 
placed upon a fair and reasonable valuation, and this valua- 
tion must be made by a comparison of the cost of the many 
substitutes now being used in the’ manufacture of pack- 
ing cases, as well as a consideration of supply and demand. 
To accomplish this many suggestions have been made. We 
are not convinced of the truth of the statement that the 
price of the different grades of lumber are always based on 
the law of supply and demand. It is claimed that many low 
grades are sold below cost and the better grades must carry 
a sufficient profit to cover this loss. Your high grades of 
lumber are not at the present time vitally affected by any 
substitute, and this stock can absorb an additional charge 
that will make possible a new valuation on box grades 
which will permit the use of low grade lumber in boxes in 
competition with substitutes. A 

Second—A more careful consideration of the necessities 
and requirements of the box manufacturer and a change in 
box grades of lumber to meet those requirements. Con- 
sideration has been given us by certain lumber associations; 
and I hope it is only a question of time until your grad- 
ing committees will recognize our needs. A change of 50 
cents or $1 a thousand feet in price under certain condi- 
tions can be absorbed, but a change in grade that necessi- 
tates an increase of 10 percent in waste is not only an 
additional charge on the cost of lumber, but to the box 
manufacturer it is a more serious loss in his manufacturing 
costs. It costs, approximately, 70 cents per thousand feet 
to tongue and groove a box where the lumber averages 
6-inch and wider. You can readily understand the greatly 
increased cost to the box manufacturer on account of the 
large percentage of 4-inch that you now recognize in your 
lower grades. 

Third—It is a fact, which we deplore but must admit, 
that we are suffering today from overproduction, or rather, 
over capacity. Notwithstanding this well known fact, a 
number of umber manufacturers have created a still 
greater capacity by placing in their mills machinery for the 
manufacture of boxes and shooks. I do not believe this has 
been any assistance in reducing the stock of low grade 
boards. It has had the effect, however, of throwing addi- 
tional stocks of packing cases on the market, forced estab- 
lished factories to meet increased competition, and mater- 

ially reduced the price. You can not stimulate the demand 
for boxes. The cutting of prices will not increase the con- 
sumption one box, as they only are purchased when re- 
quired. Boxes are never purchased on account of intrinsic 
value; they are considered an expense item, and the buyer 
is always ready to consider and act on any suggestion that 
is evidence of a saving to his department. If, instead of in- 
creasing the output of boxes, you can furnish a suitable 
stock and join with us in an effort to see that boxes are 
made out of the product intended by Nature, and the pro- 
duct which under all the laws of economies must otherwise 
be waste, together we will perpetuate this box industry. 


Fourth—The argument has been suggested that the com- 
bination of the pulp mill with the saw mill would utilize 
the entire log. When science develops this experiment to a 
point where this is economically successful we may have to 
acknowledge the truthfulness of the argument; but today I 
question its value or practicability; for while a few com- 
panies might invest the necessary capital to manufacture 
such a byproduct, it would be impossible for the thousands 
of smaller saw mills, whose individual cut annually is only 
a few million feet each, but whose combined output is the 
big percentage of lumber manufactured. Neither does this, 


of necessity, pertain to the sawmill man, but should be 
developed by other interests where the saving would be 
greater. During the time when the demand for low grade 
boards exceeded the supply the box manufacturer in a num- 
ber of cases developed methods and machinery for using 
nearly the entire product of the log, and as soon as the 
demand for lumber again exceeds the supply, the develop- 
ment of this byproduct or the utilization of this waste will 
continue to a greater extent. This can be done with a very 
small additional outlay for machinery etc., the great per- 
centage of added cost being given to labor. The first men- 
tioned method of using the waste product calls for enormous 
investments of capital, and we have yet to see whether it 
will be successful. 

We appreciate the personal help we have recently received 
from many lumber manufacturers, and the representatives of 
the box industry are ready to coéperate with you in any 
way possible to perpetuate our business and to assist in 
the success of yours; but in the fulfillment of that desire 
we must have not only your codjperation but your considera- 
tion and help. We do not claim to be an “infant” industry, 
and on that account to require “protection,” but we are 
looked upon as your agents and your representatives, and 
hope to actually occupy that position. 

We have one other “string to our bow;” already some of 
our representative firms, taking it for granted that we are 
not to have your support and codperation, with a compara- 
tively small investment are now ready to furnish their cus- 
tomers with packing cases made, preferably, of wood, but 
if, owing to price, this is impossible, they are prepared to 
buy other materials from other sources and manufacture 
what we term “substitutes.” Do not drive us to this 
extremity, for we are wooden box and shook manufacturers, 
and if we are given your help, your coéperation and your 
support, we can perpetuate our industry, continue to give 
you the logical market for the low grade lumber, give the 
consumer a sane, safe and secure packing case, and be instru- 
mental, through you, of aiding in the conservation of our 
great forests by the disposal of the low grade tmber. 


TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Better Prospects for Business. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, April 12.—Every business man in 
Winnipeg seems to be of the opinon that prospects for busi- 
ness this year are better than ever before in practically all 
lines of trade. The year is regarded as the best in the his- 
tory of this section for builders and other lines as well. 

TOMLINSON & MITCHELL. 





Expect Stronger Home Market. 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 12.—We find inquiries for foreign 
markets keener than for the California market. However, 
with the opening of the spring trade and the ability of the 
railroads to move lumber by rail more expeditiously to east- 
ern markets, we look forward to a stronger California market 
in a short time. 

The Lord Templeton is at our dock and will begin loading 
for Australia the present week. It will carry in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,900,000 feet. We took this order two or three 
months ago at a base price of $13 E list, but today the mills 
are readily getting $13.50 base E list, and some mills report 
sales as high as from $14 to $14.50. 

NELSON-JOHANSON MILL COMPANY. 


Outlook Extremely Encouraging. 

NELSON, B. C., April 14.—Lumbering conditions in west- 
ern and eastern Canada at the present time are much better 
than for over two years. With regard to the industry in 
British Columbia, I consider the outlook better than it has 
ever been. Our mills at present are well supplied with 
orders and on all sides the outlook is extremely encouraging. 
Without going into any details as to the present production 
and consumption, I would say that our stocks are now very 
low and badly broken and it will take several months for 
the mills in this territory to have on hand well assorted 
stocks with which to supply the requirements of our market. 
Immigration and railway extension promises to be on a very 
large scale in the Canadian Northwest, which will naturally 
exert a materially advantageous influence upon the lumber 
trade for 1910. W. A. AnstiIz, Secretary, 

Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Good Car Service. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., April 14.—We do not believe there is 
going to be as much congestion of traffic on the Coast as 
a great many people predict. ‘Thirty days or more ago 
when the West was experiencing bad storms, snow slides 
etc., the western roads were blocked for some time and 
could not handle their traffic as under normal conditions. 
Since then they have been able to move all of the loaded 
cars that were held until their tracks were clear in the 
mountains, so that now conditions are getting into normal 
shape and we believe that all the western roads are han- 
dling their business as fast as it is offered them. 

In our own locality we believe all the mills are getting 
good car service and do not seem to complain of any short- 
age of equipment, and with the new railroad service that we 
are getting, especially on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific, with the Union Pacific now in here, the Milwaukee 
in conjunction with the Oregon & Washington giving us 
the same rates and service, to go into effect next month, 
over its lines as Tacoma and Seattle get, and the Great 
Northern to be in here within the next thirty days, we see 
no reason why we should not have ample railroad service 
for all of our requirements. , 

H. H. Martin LUMBER CoMPany, 
F. A. Martin, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL OF NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent City Turned Over to Visiting Lumbermen and Ladies—Mayor Extends Hearty Welcome — Cypress 
Manufacturers Attentive Hosts—President’s Address Notable and Comprehensive Treatment 
of Subjects Affecting Lumber Industry — Lumber Production of Country Reviewed— 
Symposium on Relations and Conditions—Reports of Officers and Committees. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New Orueans, La., April 21.—Today with its ex- 
eursion feature brought to a close the eighth annual 
convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. ‘The meeting extended over three days, the 
first two of which were given up almost exclusively to 
the business sessions of the body, concluding with the 
notable banquet of Wednesday night. As has been in- 
timated in the introductory statement which appears on 
the front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week, 
the convention was one of great significance and value. 
It marked a distinct forward step in the lumber indus- 
try of the United States and will produce results diffi- 
eult to prophesy exactly but unmistakably important. 
The story of the proceedings of the convention are more 
than the mere recital of an association meeting. This 
is a premier organization in its membership and pur- 
poses; but, more than this, it is its influence that makes 
its deliberations and actions of vital interest and sig- 
uificance. In every detail the meeting was exceptional. 

The set addresses showed every evidence of careful re- 
search and study of the subjects discussed. Many of them 
were the concentrated essence of progress along partic- 
ular lines. All bore indications of a desire to talk to the 
point rather than to coin neat phrases, 

The méeting was not without its personal side. One 
of the most touching incidents was the drafting of 
a message of good cheer to R. A. Long, who sailed 
Tuesday from New York for a tour of Europe. Mr. 
Long formerly was president of the National associa- 
tion and the message contained an expression of the 
good wishes of the delegates and those represented. 

Every one of the papers printed in this week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, let it be repeated, should 
be read. Some of the subjects are new, some of the old 
problems are brought down to date, others discussed 
are those ever present matters for which no practical 
solution has been provided. 

To President Hines the lumber trade and the dele- 
gates to the eighth annual owe a vote of thanks. His 
address covered in the usual concise Hines manner 
matters of national import. He covered the political, 
business, association and ethical fields clearly and 
briefly, presenting, in fact, a brief history of the indus- 
try for the last. twelve months, with an insight into the 
future. It would not be well here to attempt a char- 
acterization of other pertinent addresses and talks. The 
subjects are live ones, new or old, and are open for 
discussion at all times. 

The convention was called to order by President 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, in the assembly room of 
the Hotel Grunewald, at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 
Rev. William McF. Alexander, of New Orleans, de- 
livered the invocation, after which the roll call of affili- 
ated associations was passed and Hon. Martin Behr- 
man, mayor of New Orleans, delivered the address of 
welcome as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention: An 
address of welcome to visiting strangers to our city is 
almost superfluous on the part of the chief executive, and he 
only makes the address of welcome because he wants you 
to know that officially you are welcome to this city of 
ours. I say “superfluous” because it must be patent to 
your minds that, having once entered this city and being 
met by the most hospitable people on earth, you are truly 
welcome without an official welcome being extended to you. 
Hence I say it is superfluous on the part of the executive 
to make an address of welcome, except to officially say to 
you that you are welcome, indeed, to the Queen City of the 
South. My friends, I know of no city that is more inter- 
ested in the business and the work that your association is 
doing than the city of New Orleans. The development all 
over the country has been great, but you will agree with 
me that nowhere has a greater development been shown 
than right here in the city of New Orleans. For that rea- 
son, my friends, we welcome you most heartily. We are 
interested in all of the deliberations of your association. 
We are primarily interested in _———— that will bring 
about a betterment of conditions in your business. We are 
interested in the matter of conservation of our forests, 
and I understand that this convention will deliberate on 
that subject. Hence it is a pleasure for me to welcome 
you here today and to say to you that the people of this 
city are glad that you. chose this city as your meeting 
place at this time. We hope that your stay here will be 
delightful and pleasant, and that you will go away with 
fine recollections of your visit to New ‘Orleans. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Responding to the mayor’s address of welcome, Pres- 
ident Hines said: 

Mr. Mayor, it is with the greatest pleasure that, on be- 
half of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and others who have gathered here at the time of its annual 
meeting, I respond to your words of welcome. I am not 
an orator, as you will soon discover, but as a business man 
I can - to the representative of a great business center. 
Most of us are more or less familiar with New Orleans. 
Many of us have business conections here, or in this great 
section of which this is the financial center, and so well 
know the broad and progressive spirit that dominates its 
business men. Others of us have come here in the past as 
visitors and remember New Orleans chiefly because of the 
Mardi Gras, the French Quarter, Madam _ Begue’s, the 
Spanish fort and the graceful Lge oe which is so char- 
acteristic of the citizens of this, the Crescent City. The 
title, I suppose, is based upon the site of the city, which, 
between the river and the lake, presses it into the form of 
a crescent. But “crescent” also means growing, and so 
New Orleans In the last ten years has been more than ever 
entitied to the name. It is grestag, in population, power 
and influence. It has been growing n business prosperity. 
It has grown with the growth of the New South, of which 


it is, emphatically, the one great city, and I believe it is 








to grow hereafter until it will realize fully the prediction 
that has been made for it, that it will be one of the half 
dozen great cities of the North American continent. 

The outlet of the greatest navigable river system on 
the continent and opposite the entrance to the Panama 
canal, it will be, when the isthmus is finally pierced, in a 
commanding position in respect to both domestic and for- 
eign countries. Consider, therefore, the great prospects 
of your city when the present deep waterway scheme is 
finally completed. Commanding the great lakes, through 
the Mississippi river, to the Gulf of Mexico, and reaching 
by its tributaries far into the interior on every side, and 
drawing to yourselves, as a great, if not the greatest, cen- 
tral market, the export goods of a large share of this great 
continent, all industries will be interested in this wonder- 
ful development; but there will be no industry more inter- 
ested than the lumber industry in watching your progress 
and growth, and as president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association I want, Mr. Mayor, to con- 

ratulate New Orleans, through you, on-its historic past, on 
ts brilliant present, and on the glories of its future. 
[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen, the Hon. Frederic Wilbert, president of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, will now 
have a few words to say to you. [Applause.] 


Mr. Wilbert then addressed the convention as 
follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: As I understand it, 





EDWARD HINES, CHICAGO; 
President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


om have held seven annual conventions, four of which have 
een in central cities, one in the far East, one in the far 
North and one in the far West. Until now you have not 
been in the far South and have neglected this greatest 
lumber producing section of our great country. We have 
not felt hurt, however, knowing that, as an organization of 
national scope, you would give us our turn. Still, we did 
not get you until we asked you. We of the cypress indus- 
try are indeed gratified at this opportunity to welcome 
you to this cypress city, located in the midst of the cypress 
swamps. No greater honor could come to us, as there is 
no greater body of men on earth than the lumbermen, and 
there is no greater industry than the lumber trade. You 
are the delegates picked from among many thousands to 
meet and legislate for the whole, and as you are picked 
men, what you do at this meeting must necessarily be of 
benefit to the whole. It is our desire that, from the point 
of view of business accomplished, the annals of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will always show 
the New Orleans meeting to have been the greatest you 
have ever held. 

It is not entirely upon the subject of work that I desire 
to talk. We have not been given entirely free rein by 
your officers, and have been made to distinctly understand 
that entertainment features, while they would be counte- 
nanced, must not interfere with business. We have accepted 
this ultimatum, but have, in turn, taken liberties with your 
officers by stretching what they term a two days’ session 
into a three days’ session. We wish it known that the 
mere adjournment of the business session tomorrow does 
not wind up the meeting. Thursday is an important day 
and must be participated in by all of you. We want you 
to know how cypress is manufactured, and we want you 
to see our timber. In the way of entertainment we have 
not done all that we would like to do, but have arranged 
a _few features, which are outlined in the official program. 
We do not want these features to be neglected or over- 
looked and sincerely| hope you will comply with our wishes. 

The mayor of New Orleans has intimated that the entire 
city is yours. On behalf of*the cypress manufacturers I 
wish to present you with whatever else you may desire, in 
this far southern city, for we want to be hosts of the right 


sort and give you whatever you wish. Again I thank- 


you for holding this meeting in New Orleans as the guests 
of the cypress manufacturers. 

President Hines—Mr. Wilbert and gentlemen of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association: In behalf of 
the members of the National Manufacturers’ Association I 
wish to most cordially thank you for the very kind wel- 
come you have extended us. It affords us a great deal 
of pleasure to become the guests of the association which 
you represent, and I assure you that we shall take every 
opportunity of enjoying the hospitality which, by reputa- 
tion, we know ee are capable of dispensing. We are hon- 
ored by being the guests of the city of New Orleans and the 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
The first business will be the appointment of the com- 

mittee on credentials, and I will appoint L. 

Odanah, Wis., chairman; J. Le 

the Yellow Pine Manufa 
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Carrier, president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The next thing in order is the reports of officers. | 
want to ask your forgiveness for my report being long, but I 
feel the importance of calling attention to everything that 
is contained in my report for your consideration at our 
next year’s business sessions. 


President Hines’ Address. 
President Hines’ report, in full, was as follows: 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association meets under conditions materially dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed when last we gathered 
in Seattle July 12 of last year. At that time the physical 
conditions could not have been more favorable. We met 
in the Hoo-Hoo house on the grounds of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific exposition in the magic city of Seattle. Nothing 
could have been more charming than the surroundings, 
nothing more inspiring than the welcome we received from 
our associates on the Coast. 

Today we meet in a city beautiful for different reasons, 
and in addition to its beauty, the possessor of a history so 
identified with the history of the United States as it is 
today, that it is of peculiar interest to all of us. 

hen I look at the program I am willing to admit that 
this metropolis of the South has prepared to do justice to 
its reputation for hospitality. But in other ways the condi- 
tions are better now than when we were in Seattle; we 
had not quite reached the end of the bitter tariff campai 
then; now, we know the worst, and that worst is not quite 
as bad as we feared. Then, we were in the depths of a 
business depression; now the country is at least across the 
threshold of a new era of prosperity, though the lumber 
industry is lagging somewhat behind the rest. Then the 
business sky was overcast, though the clouds were breaking 
a little; now the sun is shining clear. 

Today finds us with another year of experience in our 
National association work behind us, and that experience, 
and the lessons we have been taught have defined to us the 
problems we have to meet. A brief statement of some of 
these problems and how the association, through its officers 
and board of governors, is attempting or proposing to solve 
them, seems in order, but, first, it might be proper for me 
to briefly outline the work of my own office. 


Work of the President. 

At the annual —— in Seattle it was decided to enlarge 
the work of the association, particularly in the line of a 
publicity campaign, which should educate the people as to 
the true situation and needs of our industry. Somewhat 
definite plans were discussed at the meeting of the board 
of governors at that time, and in pursuance of those in- 
structions, I set about finding a man who would fill the 
position of manager. It was not until December that I was 
able to call the board of governors together to pass upon 
what I should lay before it. I was able to present to the 
board the names of several gentlemen who had been pro- 
posed for the position. A meeting was held December 6. 
At that time it was decided to employ, if they could be 
secured, the services of Mr. Leonard Bronson, of Chicago, 
the man seeming to have the necessary qualifications in the 
larger concerns of the lumber business, special abilities as a 
writer, of large acquaintance, and having the experience 
that would enable him to handle the national matters which 
this association was organized to represent. He was able 
to assume the duties of his office soon after the first of the 
year, his headquarters being located in Chicago, as, on the 
whole, the most central to all the affiliated associations. 

At this same meeting of the board of governors it exer- 
cised the discretion given to it by the constitution and by 
the Seattle meeting, by fixing the annua] dues to be charged 
each affiliated association at $2 a million feet of the 
product of the members of this association; and to raise 
the necessary additional funds to carry forward the work 
of the manager’s office, which must be prepared to spend 
considerable sums, perhaps, in forwarding the work of the 
association, it decided to establish a class of memberships. 
Our active members are associations, represented each by & 
member of the board of governors, and in the annual meet- 
ing by delegates. 


Honorary Memberships. 


These honorary members may, however, be individuals or 
companies. Two classes were established, annual and life, 
and those to whom have been issued a certificate signifying 
such honorary membership can feel that they have con- 
tributed materially toward a work which we believe will 
result in placing the lumber industry of the United States 
on a higher plane of public opinion and of business stability. 
In the honorary membership list are some of the leading 
lumbermen of the United States. They are as follows: 

J. W. Cochran, Ashland, Wis. 

Robert A. Booth, Eugene, Ore. 

John Millen, Duluth, Minn. 

Jacob Mortenson, Oak Park, IIl. 

W. E. Wheeler, Portville, N. Y. 

Isaac Stephenson, Marinette, Wis. 

George J. Farnsworth, Chicago, III. 

Perley Lowe, Chicago, Ill 

F. W. Gilchrist, Alpena, Mich. 

J. S. Stearns, Ludington, Mich. 

William Deary, Potlatch, Ida. 

H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La. 

Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
William Carson, Burlington, Iowa. 

a 4 E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
C. M. Crawford, oal Grove, Ohio. 

H. P. Svendsen, Spokane, Wash. 

Crookston Lumber Company, Bemidji, Minn. 
Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Company, Spooner, Minn. 
Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Company, Frasee, Minn. 
William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

K. Baker, Odanah, Wis. 

. B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. A. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn, 

P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. 

L. Hebard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. A. Blackwell, Spirit Lake, Ida. 

Henry Turrish, Duluth, Minn. 

Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Ida. 

. L. Grandin, jr., Tidioute, Pa. 

. B. Grandin, Tidioute, Pa. 

- Lewis, Thompson, Houston, Tex. 

. W. Fisher, Birch’ Tree, Mo. 

. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn. 

George W. pyro? Hannibal, Mo. 

Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Yawkey-Bissell Lumber comprar. Arbor Vitae, Wis. 

Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company. 

Allow me to suggest that those who have an annual cer 
tificate might appropriately Increase their contribution 
so be relieved from er requests by a life mem 
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I feel justified in calling special attention of those who 
are !arge owners of timber, of those who are large manufac- 
turers of lumber, many of whom do not belong to an asso- 
ciation affiliated with the National association, but who 
participate in the general benefits, from the work of the 
active members of the National association, that it would 
be only justice for them to coéperate, at least in a financial 
way. by taking out a life honorary membership in the asso- 
ciation. I feel that those who bave not supported the asso- 
ciation so far are under obligation to assist the lumbermen 
of the country, to at least this extent. 


Death of James Elllott Defebaugh. 


At this meeting also resolutions in memory of the death 
of James E. Defebaugh, who had acted as chairman of the 
committee of this association in charge of the tariff cam- 
paign at Washington, were adopted. r. Defebaugh devoted 
the last six months of his life almost exclusively to the most 
arducus work in behalf of the cause, in which he most 
sincerely believed, and which lumber producers of the 
United States felt to be of vital importance to them. He 
was not able to be at Washington during the closing two 
weeks of the campaign, but his work there had been done, 
and he had the satisfaction of knowing that it had had so 
large a measure of success, 

I had the sad privilege of presenting his widow a few 
weeks ago an engrossed copy of these resolutions, personally 
signed by every officer and member of the board of gover- 
nors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Car Stake Work. 

Under my instructions the manager of the association 
codperated with the car stake committee of the National 
association, and appeared before the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce at the House of Representatives 
January 26 and 27. 

New Association. 

Under my advice also the manager visited the annual 
meetings of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and secured the membership of these 
two associations. 


Yale Forest School Endowment. 


One of the matters which has given me concern has been 
the endowment of the chair in the forest school of Yale 
University. To complete the $100,000 for the endowment 
of the chair of applied forestry and practical lumbering, 
about $35,000 being needed for that purpose, and to be able 
to avail ourselves of the offer of Mr. Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser to contribute $10,000 if the remaining $25,000 is 
raised by June 1, the different sections of the country were 
requested to contribute specific amounts. I personally signed 
500 letters to individuals requesting contributions to this 
end. There has not been time for the results of this 
solicitation to appear, but the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has nearly or quite raised the $10,000 
apportioned to southern pine interests. The details of this 
matter will be given in the report of the committee in 
charge, Mr. F. E. Weyerhaeuser, chairman. 

As reports of the appropriate officers will show, the 
finances of the association are in good shape. It has now 
thirteen members instead of twelve, and expect that before 
the year closes three more members will be added, viz., 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Association, the Spruce Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Empire State Forest Products 
Association. 

One of the ambitions of your management is to organize 
the now open territory of New England. There is no 
lumber’ manufacturers’ association in those states, and 
therefore there is a weak point in the rim of the wheel. 
All unorganized territory should be organized as soon as 
possible, in order that on national questions we may have 
the complete strength of the industry. 


The Lumber Tariff. 

A review of the work now before the association, and 
which may be appropriately carried on by it, is, I think, in 
order. During the last two years the lumbermen of the 
United States have learned a severe lesson. During the 
tariff campaign our particular commodity was singled out _to 
be offered as a sacrifice, a sort of political scapegoat. For 
years lumber manufacturers were so absorbed in their own 
affairs, and so unconscious of anything wrong in their 
methods that they had failed to note the rising storm of 
ublic sentiment. Lumber prices had gone up and some 
umbermen seemed to have made money. Therefore it was 
assumed that a lumber trust was controlling the lumber 
business at the expense of the people. This storm of public 
sentiment had been conjured up out of a clear sky by the 
political demagogs of both parties. Yet no doubt there were 
many who were perfectly sincere in their belief, for there 
is no subject so little understood by the average layman, 
and so misunderstood by many, as the lumber business. 

The experience gained during the tariff campaign brought 
about some good in teaching us a lesson and resulted in a 


determination to organize active, intelligent work, through 
a department especially equipped to carry forward publicity, 
which should educate the -_— along practical lines and 
place ie lumber industry in its proper light before them. 
Consid ring the short period of time this department has 
been in existence—only about three months—I feel we are 
to be complimented on the results so far accomplished, and 
which should encourage the association in continuing the 
work siong the broadest lines. 
The Manager’s Office. 

The board of governors know how active this department 
has ". I believe all the members are more or less familiar 
with me of the results through the publication in the 
press the country of able and interesting articles written 
oad ‘or the lumbermen but for the people. Mr. Bronson 


bas plans laid for the enlargement of this work. It is 
& Matter that requires much skill and some patience in its 
Succ: il handling. You would be surprised if you could 









pao te obstacles thrown in our way, the chief obstacle 
thele lve pride of the newspapers in their position, and 
— ar of what might be called the average reader. For 
oe reasons Many papers at first refuse to print even the 
Plainest statements of authenticated facts that are in sup- 
+h _the lumbermen’s cause. believe, however, that, 
th : |, the people want to know the truth, and that in 
jw ig run they will listen to a clear and simple presenta- 
- ** Tacts and arguments. The success already secured 

aes ‘o & complete success as the work is prosecuted. 
governn  nager's office, furthermore, under the board of 
of sda tas is becoming organized to take up various phases 
jon 4 Ke Plans are being laid for the thorough investiga- 
are buine wlous Subjects of national importance. Statistics 
the 1 us, gathered, and such information being furnished to 
will - ard of governors and to the special committees as 
they ‘nable them to form correct judgments as to the plans 
seas ve laid out for the good of the lumber industry. The 
hat a the board of governors have been flooded with 
affil sed on the manager’s office, and the members of the 
io et associations have some idea of its activities. Dur- 
mente, eet period of its existence it has furnished the 
ers of the affiliated associations with information 


we as the national income tax, and the methods by 
large it might be handled by the individual and by the 
handling portions. It has codperated actively in the 
the se of the car stake matter, and it is hoped that before 
inserted Jnterstate commerce law is enacted there will be 
vision whir it (largely as the result of our efforts) a pro- 
ihe stale lich will require the carriers to furnish or pay for 
of lumt wang necessary to complete an open car for the carriage 
rte o ik The manager's office has, as you know, responded 
tion Nultitude of inquiries, and has given special informa- 
on any number of subjects. 


A Timber Land Taxation. 
Matter which hag been poder national investigation 





for some time past and which has been atyrasting growin, 

public attention, is the subject of timberland taxation, whic 

must be considered with the national cunservation mvve- 
ment. A just conclusion as to this subject has always been 
hampered by the fact that exact information was not avail- 
able. We have information in spots. We know some things 
and guess at others, but all students of the subject, even 
Professor Fairchild, who is to address you, will concede, I 
jm an that we are sadly lacking in knowledge of the condi- 

ons. 

A national movement is on foot for unifying the state 
laws on many subjects. One of these is taxation, and in 
connection with this the unifying of the state laws relating 
to the taxation of timber lands is proposed. It has been 
urged upon this association to take decided ground and 
actively use its influence to secure the adoption of laws 
by the different timber states exempting growing timber 
from taxation and letting the tax follow the saw. This is 
upheld not only by many lumbermen but by foresters and 
political economists; yet there are many features of this 
matter to be taken into account before the association acts. 


Forest Fire Prevention, 

Timber owners and operators must guard against the 
tendency in some of the states, and which will grow if 
encouraged, to throw upon them the whole burden of pro- 
tection against fire. It is just that they should bear some 
portion of this expense and because of their personal interest 


can be expected to give it special attention; but damage by . 


fire to commercial timber lands themselves is not only to the 
present stand but to the small and growing timber, with 
which the present owner is not much concerned, but which 
is of importance to posterity. Furthermore, forest fire 
endangers not merely the property of the timber owner but 
the property of other individuals and interests. For these 
reasons the states should cojperate with timber owners in 
the prevention of forest fires. Timber owners should also 
see to it that laws which are enacted not only properly 
divide the expense but that where they make restrictions 
upon cutting the regulation should be reasonable. Since this 
subject has become national in scope and it is attempted to 
cover its main features by uniform state laws the Nationai 
association is the proper body to handle the matter. The 
subject of fire protection is simply a part of the broader 
subject of forest conservation. 


Forest Conservation. 

This subject also has been taken up in such a national 
way that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is the proper body to deal with other agencies. I do not 
mean that state or sectional associations should not handle 
this and other matters in their own interest, but that the 
broader aspects of it can not so effectively be handled 
by our affiliated associations as yf this association itself. 
One reason for this is that under the present transportation 
system practically every timber section is in more or less 
direct competition with every other section, and if costly 
restrictions or duties are placed upon the lumber manufac- 
turers of one state they are placed at an artificial disad- 
vantage with their competitors in other states. Therefore, 
it was thought wise by the board of governors to establish, 
as I referred to above, the conservation committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the chairman 
of which, Capt. J. B. White, is also chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council of the National Conservation Congress, has 
handled this subject in the most skilful manner, and who 
is fast placing before the leading conservation men of the 
United States the fact that the lumber manufacturers of 
this country are as active conservationists as the professional 
foresters themselves, and are furnishing the most practical 
suggestions for making conservation practical and not en- 
tirely theoretical. The strongest illustration of this, quoting 
an excerpt from a letter from that strongest of conservation- 
be Gifford Pinchot, to Mr. Bronson, our manager, is as 
ollows: 


But some things there can be no question about 
whatever, and one of them concerns the steady and 
earnest help I had as forester from the lumbermen 
themselves. No one knows that so well as I or is 
more ready to acknowledge it. 


Under the guidance of our able chairman of this commit- 
tee the lumbermen of this country will be placed in their 
proper light in the front ranks with this new handling of 
sanervaties on enlightened and practical lines, and must 
be recognized by those theorists who profess to be the only 
conservationists. 

The matters that would naturally come under the head 
of forest conservation are such things as the treatment of 
cutover lands, requirements as to cutting, diameter limits 
of cutting, and on Propositions have been seriously 
made in some states which are utterly impracticable. In 
some kinds of timber what is called “selective cutting” is 
not only desirable but essential if the forest is to be 
perpetuated. In other kinds of timber “clean cutting” must 
be done. 

The lumbermen, being more gen | interested in conserva- 
tion than any other class, and having had more experience 
in the handling of a natural resource, should, in justice to 
themselves and the balance of ‘the country, work in the con- 
servation movement in order to conduct it along practical 
lines. If they do not do so there is grave danger of the 
movement growing anne such lines as will not alone result 
in great damage to the lumbermen, but to posterity as well. 

Many lumbermen might like to have all these subjects 
dismissed, but it is my conviction that the conservation 
movement has gone so far that it can not be stopped, but 
its direction can be controlled somewhat and practical ideas 
and methods can be insisted upon by us. 

Another factor in this same conservation idea which I 
have touched upon before is the reform of taxing methods. 
Our whole taxing system is antiquated and unjust. In some 
states substantial reforms have been made, but in most 
the tax is unjustly apportioned and is applied without regard 
to the real interests at stake. Any tax has a powerful 
influence on development of territory, on the promotion of 
industry and commerce, and on individual enterprises. One 
great trouble with present methods of timber land taxation 
is that most states make no distinction between the differ- 
ent classes of property, their value to the community, or 
the effect of taxation upon them. The timber owner can 
not be a timber grower under present conditions. He is at 
the mercy of local assessors or of fantastic ideas of the 
state legislatures, and the taxation methods so lack uni- 
formity that an owner in one township may be put out of 
competition with his competitor in the next township, or the 
next county, or next state. 


Tax to Follow the Saw. 


So far your committee on conservation and your board of 
governors are inclined to believe that it would be wise to 
support the movement in all the timber states looking toward 
applying a tax only when the timber is cut. A full tax 
would then be levied and the lumberman pay his fair pro- 
portion, but the tax would be so definite that it could not 
be ignored in fixing his estimates of cost, on which is based 
he price. 4 
’ Sc long as he keeps his land, which is not better suited 
for something else, under a growing timber crop he should 
be relieved of taxation, for there is no just reason why a 
timber crop should be taxed fifty times —, its growing 
period while other crops are taxed but once? Yet there are 
many difficult questions involved in this matter, like the 
needs of current revenue in some taxation districts, which 
under such a method would have no revenue at all; the 
abuse of such laws by speculators who will perhaps allow 
their adult timber to deteriorate while a for a higher 
price. These questions and many others which will occur 


to you we hope to investigate so thoroughly as to arrive at 
a reasonable conclusion and, later on during this convention, 
you will listen to an expert on this subject. 


Rallroad Matters. 

This association does not deal directly with freight ra’ 
for freight rates are sectional, and that which would be o} 
advantage to one section might strike a serious blow at 
another. But there are some phases of the general subject 
which I would like to call to your attention. 

First, I may outline the importance of the lumber busi- 
ness to the railroads. In the report of the Interstate Cum- 
merce Commission covering 1907, the last year of normal 
conditions for which statistics are available, 1 find that the 
products of the forest furnished more tonnage to the rail- 
roads than all the products of agriculture, including products 
of animals. ‘That is, all the farms of the country combined 
did not furnish as much tonnage as the forests. The ton- 
nage of manufactures, including petroleum, iron, steel, cast- 
ings, bar and sheet metal, cement, brick and lime, exceeded 
the tonnage of forest products by only 85 percent. I 
incorporate herewith, but shall not read to you the report 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the percent- 
ages of the whole original tonnage furnished by each class 
and subclass. 


SUMMARY OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC MOVEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED JANUARY 30, 1907. 
Per- 


cent of 
Tonnage originat- yrund 




















CoMMODITY. iny on road, total. 
PRODUCTS OF FORESTS: 
RAMEE. 004004%00¢02e0000000000 SRRRRA 7.38 
Other products of forests........ 35,701,286 4.00 
DE Akt aeatdahennsd cocces 201,617,396 11.38 
PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE: 
Grain .....++50- 6000042060000 36,715,384 4.11 
DEE 2406604000008 90 00500400 7,880,527 88 
DT h606C s60heer babe dadeeeeae ° 5,847,828 65 
Fruits and vegetables........... ° 9,719,117 1.09 
OND kinn0e 800004000800 e+es 77,030,071 8.62 
PRODUCTS OF ANIMALS; 
EAU. GUGE  accencvcccsacessesens ALIS 1.31 
Dressed meats ........ ecccscececs 1,952,528 02 
Detals ccccce 560043050 000900 20,473,486 2.29 
PRODUCTS OF MINES; 
Anthracite coal .......cceeee. --+ 68,785,259 7.76 
EE UN 0400.664240060000 227,354,849 25.45 
CD B4d0040.66.000000000.05000% -» 85,596,573 8.99 
CE ictbavce 06 6a 200ebE08 seeges . 70,813,940 7.93 
OOD, CE GOR cs nccccccsccece - 63,789,617 7.14 
Other products of mines........ +» 10,559,900 1.18 
en j(oaneeavenne 476,899,638 53.39 
MANUFACTURES : 
Petroleum and other oils......... 6,856,695 -76 
Iron, pig and bloom...........++ 21,273,848 2.38 
Iron and steel rails...... error. 5,856,310 65 
Other castings and machinery..... 14,844,364 1.60 
Bar and sheet metal...........+- - 17,220,568 1.93 
Cement, brick and lime.......... 30,081,870 3.46 
DOORS scccocceove cocccccccee 180,021,448 15.41 
REOPENS 6002000000000 eocccccee Obes hanees 3.89 
Miscellaneous—other commodities.... 44,824,123 5.02 
Grand total ........ beesnacna - 893,184,972 100.00 


If in the ay my proceedings you should see this table 
you will notice that out of the forest products lumber alone 
contributed more to the grand total of railroad freight 
business of the country than any other subclass, except 
anthracite coal, bituminous coal and ores. 

In view of these facts we should receive marked considera- 
tion from the railroads. Lumbermen never have sympathized 
with the general vicious attacks upon the railroads, which 
were so an ge a few years ago, but we have had occasion 
to feel that the railroads have not always reciprocated our 
friendliness. We forget that, however, in calling their 
attention to some facts which will be to their advantage 
us well as ours. Conservation means saving as well as pre- 
serving. If we can put to profitable use something that has 
been thrown away we have accomplished as much as if 
we had grown a tree. 

The railroads have a very direct interest in this matter. 
There is a large part of the contents of our trees standing 
in the woods that must absolutely go to waste unless we are 
able to find a market for it, and the market depends very 
largely upon the railroads. 1 remember that once in Wis- 
consin a particular road was asked to put on a rate from a 
certain territory, and the reply was, “If we don’t get this 
tonnage now we will get it next year or ten years from 
now.” But they never did get it. 

The lumberman is in business permanently. It is his life 
work and furnishes his living. e is not going to shut down 
his mill because he can not have everything his own ben 
but he will make the best of conditions, and under certain 
conditions he is able to market only the better class of his 
timber and only the better part of the product that comes 
from the saw. The marketing of low grade lumber is the 
difficult part of the lumberman’s work as a merchant. With 
higher average prices the poor end of the lumber product 
has been marketed to a greater extent, but still we are today 
wasting a large amount of material which might be used if 
we could only get our cost of stant and actual expense 
back, to say —- about a profit. he railroads can help 
us in this matter if they will, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission also, if it will consent, by amending its classifica- 
tion, to give a lower rate on low grade lumber. By doing 
so they will enable us to log and saw more closely and save 
the large amount now wasted or going into the burner and, 
therefore, they will get the larger product off of a given acre- 
age, increase their tonnage with, | think, no decrease in net 
revenue, and assure themsclves of a longer life for the lum- 
ber part of their tonnage. 

This is a subject which deserves and will receive the most 
careful consideration by the board of governors and your 
manager, and I can not emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance vf every manufacturer's supporting such suggestions 
and remedies as may be advanced in the future by your man- 
ager for assisting in this particular work. We believe this is 
a matter which should be plainly and forcibly placed before 
the railroad traffic managers in such a manner as to show 
them the panties of this claim and the enormous tonnage this 

lan would develop or save to them. Such a plan would 
hurt no individual association or body of lumbermen, but 
would help all association and lumbermen in the United 
States. ence the importance of handling it through the 
national association. 

A feature in this same low grade proposition will be pre- 
sented to you during the sessions by a gentleman who has 
taken the lead in securing a lower classification for all com- 
modities shipped in wooden packages than those that are 
shipped in paper or fiber. This also should appeal to the rail- 
roads. They not only add to their total tonnage because of 
the greater weight of the wooden package but they have the 
carriage of the lumber from which the boxes are made from 
the saw mill to the box factory. This is an important item 
to them, and, further, tenn d will thus assist in practical 
conservation, because thereby a market will be protected 
or enlarged for much wood which is now going to waste. 


Waterways. 

While we are considering railroad freight rates we should 
not overlook the a of securing water transporta- 
tion, especially for the heavy, rough material in which the 

oor end of our product usually is presented for carriage. 
vast as on the Great Lakes it has been possible to move low 
grade lumber that can not be moved by rail because of its 
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low price, so by improved rivers and canals we should be 
able to move and give a value to much more lumber than is 
now possible. 

This matter of our waterways, in my judgment, is one of 
the subjects that should have special consideration by manu- 
tacturers of lumber all over the country, but particularly in 
the great southern districts where yellow pine, cypress and 
hardwoods are manufactured on a gigantic scale. The water- 
way movement also should be supported by the manufacturers 
of all articles in the great central markets in order that they 
may receive their raw material on better freight terms, and 
may reach their own markets, whether domestic or foreign, 
at the lowest possible cost. 

In many lines the world market fixes the producer’s price. 
In grain every cent saved to the farmer in transporting his 
product to Liverpool means a cent added to his farm price. 
The waterways question is emphatically a national one and 
concerns every citizen, whether he be a lumberman, a 
farmer, farm implement manufacturer, machinery manu- 
facturer, a manufacturer of whatever sort, or simply a con- 
sumer. 

If you are of such mind it should be the pleasure and the 
duty of every lumberman in the strongest possible manner to 
emphasize it to his congressman or United States senator in 
order that he may feel that the country is back of him in an 
intelligent and liberal treatment of the subject. 

Great Lakes Traffic. 

While a comparison between the railroads and the Great 
Lakes is not exact, yet the Great Lakes furnish a good illus- 
tration of the value of water to carriage. The receipts of 
domestic coal at Great Lake ports during 1909 by lake were 
17,289,112 net tons, the equivalent, at 60,000 pounds to the 
load of 574,637 cars. It would have been a physical impos- 
sibility for this coal to have been transported over the rail- 
roads to the same points. 

The ore and mineral traffic was still greater. ‘The receipts 
during last year at our own ports, and shipped from our own 
ports, were 42,104,174 gross tons, or about 1,500,000 cars. 
if we consider all the ore transported on the Great Lakes the 
records show that it amounted to 42,586,869 gross tons, the 
equivalent of 1,589,910 cars of 60,000 pounds each, or 
31,798 trains of fifty cars each. This is equivalent to 
9,03336 miles of cars of 30 feet each. The average water 
freight on tuese shipments is only 55 cents a gross ton. 

The receipts of lumber during 1909 at domestic ports and 
shipped from domestic ports, and therefore not counting 
Canadian importations, amounted to 1,154,551,000 feet. 
The total carried, including Canada, amounted to about 
1,450,000,000 feet. The average freight was about $2 a 
thousand feet, making an aggregate cost of $2,900,000 for 
transportation of this quantity on the Great Lakes; but if 
this amount of lumber had been transported by rail, since 
it may be estimated to weigh, on an average, 3,000 pounds a 
thousand feet, the cost of carriage at a reasonable rate of 
15 cents a hundred pounds would have been $14,450,000, or 
about 5% times as great, or a saving of $3,625,000 to the 
manufacturer, requiring 72,500 cars of 20,000 feet capacity 
each, and 1,450 trains of fifty cars each, besides his being 
able to move the lumber promptly and regularly. 

The economic carriage of heavy freights on dependable 
waterways is admitted and if anything like the results 
achieved on the Great Lakes could be had on the rivers and 
canals an enormous saving would be made to the lumbermen 
and lumber consumers of the United States. The rail cost 
is invariably from two to three times the water cost of 
freight where comparisons are available. 

Tariff. 


Leaving for a time this line of thought I wish to refer 
again to the tariff campaign and make some suggestions 
based upon experience. 

When we met in Seattle last year the tariff legislation 
was in its last stages, but after the meeting I had to go at 
once, through Chicago, to Washington, in consequence of 
the threatening aspect of matters at that time. If a pro- 
tective tariff was not the policy of this government I think 
all of us would have different claims to make regarding 
our own industry; but so long as our tariff policy is based 
upon the protective theory we insist and still insist that 
lumber should be treated no differently from any manufac- 
tured commodity. 

We claimed that the old rate of $2 a thousand feet on 
rough lumber was a low one. It amounted to less than 12 
percent ad valorem, as against about 45 percent as the 
average of the dutiable list. We held that it should not be 
lowered but that, on the other hand, if it were possible it 
should be raised. Yet we did not ask for any such step, 
nor did we strongly object to some reduction. When Con- 
gress took up the matter the ways and means committee of 
the House was almost unanimous in favor of free lumber. 
Its members were influenced undoubtedly by the cry of 
lumber trust and of extortionate prices. These demagogic 
claims absolutely came to be believed. If you only shout 
loud enough and repeat your claim times enough you are 
likely to be believed unless there is effective contradiction. 
We propose to be in a position in the future to give this 
contradiction to the charges of the demagogs and to show 
the people what the facts are, and through our National asso- 
ciation have both political’ parties feel the importance of 
the lumbermen of the United States and the importance of 
having no plank in their — effecting our industry 
without a proper hearing and presentation of our case before 
their platform committee. 

That we were right in holding that the lumber duty 
should not be reduced has been shown by experience since 
then. Canada had piled up a large amount of low grade 
lumber which since that time has been coming across the 
Great Lakes and has had an appreciable influence on the 
prices of our own low grade output. 

While lumbermen in their organized capacity are not in 
politics, and we have in the membership of our various 
affiliated associations men of all political beliefs, yet, under 
the situation as it is, 1 believe we should stand firmly for 
just recognition of the needs of our industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association stands 
for the lumber producers. of the country in that matter, and 
so long as its organization is maintained it will be ready to 
stand by what it believes to be right and just in regard to 
all matters, national or state, affecting our interests. 


Home of the Association. 


1 wish to make a suggestion in regard to the organization 
and work of this association. While its conventions are 
not mass meetings, they should, with profit, be attended by 
a very large number of lumber manufacturers and timber 
owners, but so far the meetings have been, for the most 
part, held in the extremes of the country. We who could 
attend them enjoyed these trips to faraway places, were 
delighted with the hospitality we met and enjoyed the 
acquaintances we made, and yet only a comparatively few 
could go, and it has not even been possible to secure such 
a complete attendance of the board of governors as is 
desirable. It seems to me, therefore, that it would be well 
to adopt for the future some definite, central point at which 
our meetings, both of the delegates and of the board of gov- 
ernors, would be held, which by its convenience of access 
would draw a big attendance of manufacturers at these most 
inspiring meetings, at which the work of the association 
would be concentrated, which could become a statistical 
headquarters for the lumber industry, and where, in their 
travels about the country, the lumbermen could visit head- 
quarters and avail themselves more readily of the facilities 
which we hope to extend to them. I would be glad if you 
would give this matter of establishing permanent headquar- 
ters, not only for the work but for the meetings of the asso- 
ciation and of its board of governors, your careful consider- 
ation at this meeting. 

In this connection I wish to extend to you, individually, 
a most cordial invitation to call at the manager’s office 
whenever you are in or passing through Chicago, giving to 
our manager any information which you might think would 
be of benefit to him or the office, or be disseminated by him 


to the various affiliated associations of the other lumber 
manufacturers. 


The Business Situation. 


I can not close without referring briefly to the business 
outlook. The lumber trade in general, as well as business of 
all kinds, can be congratulated on the improved conditions 
during the last year as compared with previous year. Lum- 
ber has not fully shared with the general prosperity, for, as 
in the past, it is the last thing to improve, but the underly- 
ing conditions were never better. 

The farmer, and he must be seriously considered, never 
had more money, everything he produces being higher in 
price than ever before in the history of this country. Crops, 
generally speaking, never were better, nor the future brighter 
from the agricultural standpoint. In fact, there never was 
a period when that which the farmer produces would pur- 
chase as much lumber or other material as at present. The 
financial situation is a sound one. Just now the financial 
authorities are surprised and a little alarmed over the heavy 
exports of gold, but it is evidently a temporary condition, 
due in the main to worldwide prosperity, and also influenced 
a little by speculative activity abroad, especially in England. 

The banks are, on the whole, in good condition, as the 
handsome profits their recent reports show, and indicate a 
good demand for money at remunerative rates. 

All lines of manufactures seem to be prospering. All 
steel mills are sold ahead. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion shows such enormous earnings that it has announced 
that the wages of its employees will be advanced to an aggre- 
gate of possibly $10,000,000. Cars are scarce and the rail- 
roads must soon replenish their supplies. Two railway 
presidents within the last two weeks have told me they were 
going to broaden out in the way of expenditures, in improve- 
ments, in the equipment and extensions. 

Over all sections of the country, in all lines of business. 
reports are highly favorable, with the exception perhaps of 
some of our own, and of that associate department, the box 
industry. While there are substitutes for lumber in the 
box industry, there is yet no substitute for lumber, in a 
general way, that is seriously affecting our business. I be- 
lieve we will find that while, per capita, the consumption of 
lumber may be at a standstill, or even decreasing, because of 
the increased use of fire proof or fire resisting materials, and 
materials of longer life than wood, that the increase in the 
population will for a long time show an increase in the 
demand for lumber. A veteran timberland owner and oper- 
ator, James D. Lacey, will talk to you about some of these 
things tomorrow; but I will venture the prediction that the 
decrease in the supply of standing timber in private hands, 
as the years go along, the withdrawals from private use of 
government timber, and the restrictive measures that are 
certain to be adopted by the states, will cause a steady and 
substantial increase of the value of stumpage sufficient to 
pay an interest return and profit on investment, whatever 
the decrease per capita in consumption may be. 

Before closing I wish to extend thanks to the board of 
governors and the other officers of the association for the 
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hearty support accorded me, and to thank each for his 
faithful attention to the many matters that have been pre- 
sented to them. 


The Blue Book. 


I especially wish to compliment George K. Smith, who has 
been the secretary of the association from its inception, and 
is today, for his loyalty and the accurate manner in which he 
has handled the details of the work. In relieving him to a 
considerable extent by the appointment of a manager his 
duties toward the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Corpora- 
tion have been enlarged. The Blue Book has been remarkably 
successful, —— a gain of 157 subscriptions for the last 
ten months, and its circulation among manufacturing and 
wholesale lumbermen should only be limited by the acquaint- 
ance of the trade with it. It has and is constantly becom- 
ing more of a credit to the association, and soon will be a 
substantial asset, as will be shown by the secretary’s report. 
I would recommend that the secretary be encouraged in 
largely increasing the circulation of this book during the 
coming year and that the manager be requested to assist 
him in all possible ways from his end. With such a large 
field, considering the number of lumber manufacturers in the 
United States, there is room for great improvement in the 
circulation of this most valuable book, and it should be the 
pride of every manufacturer to be a subscriber to it. He 
can subscribe to no more valuable asset of his business, and 
it should be his duty if he is a member of any of the 
affiliated organizations or a lumber manufacturer to assist 
in supporting this codperative branch of our industry. 
Those who in the past have been uncertain regarding the 
ultimate success of this book can no longer doubt the wisdom 
of the movement and its entire success. 


Support- of the Manager’s Office. 


Finally, I wish again to urge your support of the office of 
the manager, whose experience, intelligence and good judg- 
ment I believe will be of growing value to the lumber 
industry along many lines, but especially in educating the 
people regarding the condition and needs of the lumber 
industry. His efficiency can be greatly increased by your 
calling upon him whenever in the city, giving to him any 
new ideas you may have which affect our industry, suggest- 
ing the importance of his giving certain questions thought, 
and thus continuously bringing to him subjects for his care 
ful consideration. 


John A. Bruce, of Strader, La., then called attention 
to the entertainment program, after which Capt. J. B. 
White moved a rising vote of congratulations to Mr. 


Bruce on account of the latter having recently become 
a benedict, after many years of socalled single blessed. 
ness. The vote was unanimously tendered by every 
one rising, avith the accompaniment of laughter and 
applause. 

The President—Gentlemen: We will now have the r t 
of Manager Leonard Bronson. 


Report of Manager Leonard Bronson, 


Manager Bronson, in reporting upon the operat’ ons 
and work of his office, spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, Members of the National Lumber Manufa: <ur- 
ers’ Association: President Hines has so ably covered the 
details of the work of my oflice in his own report—for my 
office is, after all, a branch of the president’s office—th.t J 
found, when he confided to me some of the things he was 
going to say, that there would be but little left for me to 
say as to the work itself, and even as to the details tiere 
is not much for me to say. I wish, however, to impvess 
upon you at the outset what this association really meav 

We are all familiar with the fact that this indusi in 
which we are engaged is perhaps the second in the United 
States; it is the second in some —— the thir: in 
others, and the fourth in some others. It is an industry 
dealing with fundamental things, dealing with the natural 
resources of the country. It is not only great because of 
its figures in reference to feet of output, capital and ‘abor 
employed, but also in its scope, for every state in the Union 
has a saw mill, and in about twenty-five states it is one 
ot the leading industries and is ranked as such. 

Here, in New Orleans, looking north up this great ceutral 
valley, not only does the lumber industry extend clear to 
the borders of the northern part of this country, but the 
membership of this association covers the entire territory 
north to the Great,Lakes and to the Canadian line in Minne- 
sota; it extends to the Atlantic on the east, and to the west 
it reaches the shores of the Pacific, and it extends to the 
Gulf on the south. We have members in Arizona and New 
Mexico as well as in California, Washington and the moun- 
tain states. That is the territory of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. There are thirteen affiliated 
associations on the membership list of this association. 
They represent every wood that is produced in the United 
States except redwood, and yesterday we received an appli- 
cation from the Redwood Manufacturers’ Association to be- 
come an affiliated member of this association. We lack yet 
that territory up in the far Northeast. Pennsylvania is not 
organized at all, but many of its manufacturers are mem- 
bers of affiliated associations; so, in a sense, we cover Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. New York was organized recently 
into the Empire State Forest Products’ Association. ‘That 
we hope to have with us soon. West Virginia and the 
Southern Appalachians have the Spruce Manufacturers’ 
Association, whose president is here, E. V. Babcock, and 
that association should soon be a member of this association. 
Then there is the New England territory right on the bor- 
der, bearing the brunt of many difficulties that confront the 
rest of us, and it is torn by dissensions, by conflicting in- 
terests and it never has been organized from a manufacturers’ 
standpoint. That territory we also aim to organize and 
bring into the fold, so that we can present a united front 
as manufacturers upon any problem that is of common in- 


terest. 
The Membership. 


One of the problems that confront every manufacturers’ 
organization, with afliliated associations is, how to increase 
its membership so that all the manufacturers can _ work 
more harmoniously and effectively together. ‘The atliliated 
associations in the National association represent, in the 
product of its membership, about 14,0VU0,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber product. ‘The total product of this country is now or 
will be very soon close to 40,000,000,000 feet. So that we 
have about one-third of the entire product represented by 
the aftiliated associations; but the territory of those asso- 
ciations produces at least four-fifths of all the lumber of the 
United States. So that we are now national, and we refuse 
to believe, if we stand together and work together, that we 
can not accomplish everything that we ought to try to 
accomplish in a national way. We are not going to hide our 
heads and be ashamed in the presence of anyone, be he 
vresident or congressman or United States senator; we are 
going to state our position. We stand on the right. We 
are not going to ask for anything that we are not entitled 
to and what we are entitled to we demand. 


Purpose of the Association. 


The work of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is somewhat general. Originally, as I understand, it 
was organized to meet the demand for common action on 
the tarut question, or at least the tariff and reciprocity 
matters which came up nine or ten years ago; and it was 
realized that, along with those things were other matters 
also of national importance which amect every lumberman. 

We are avoiding the controversial matters, and for that 
reason there are many subjects that we leave solely to the 
athliated associations, those associations representing pal- 
ticular sections or certain woods. 

‘bhe work of the association for several years was some- 
what formal. It was an association preparing for a great 
work, and it was fortunate that we were ready and well 
prepared when the taritt fight was inaugurated last fall. 
resident Hines, in his address, has spoken of the attitude 
of lumvermen on that matter. I presume there ave some 
lumbermen who are tree traders, theoretically, some who are 
protectionists, some who are tarift-for-revenue-only men, but 
1 think most oi us will agree upon the proposition that 
equality of treatment must be accorded to every interest 
in the country, and that if protection is the policy we are 
entitled to our share of it. 

Other questions, however, are constantly arisit espe- 


cially out of the new movements for conservation—.d te 
word “conservation” has been made to embrace consvivation 
of pretty nearly everything you can think of in ive way 
of resources and force. ‘here is conservation, of tic soil, 


and we might, perhaps, call upon our farmers to reviace a 
pound of nitrates for every pound taken out in the produc 
tion of crops. It is the kind of a proposition that )s far 
reaching, and there are almost numberiess questions inter- 
woven with the conservation question. ‘There is 0.50 the 


question og uniform state laws, very closely related to = 
conservation question. ‘The Congress of Governors as - 
most coincident with the first national and internationa 


conservation congresses. The result is that business met 
believe that we are likely to have new questions, or newly 
stated old questions presented to us every day, and y,« must 
be prepared to meet them. 


The Main Objects. 


I was selected to take charge of certain features + this 
work on behalf of the lumber manufacturers of the ! nites 
States. I felt deeply my inexperience, my lack of that kin 
of ability that is most effective; and yet it is a work 
which 1 was interested and I felt complimented a! 1 wes 
pleased to have. the opportunity to do work along this aol 
if in attempting to do the work I shall be successful, ‘ sha 
succeed only with the aid of the officers of this asso — 
the board of governors, and every member of the a! iliat 
associations. Right here let me say that I want every we 
ber manufacturer in the United States who is a member oF 
a local association, or any other association, to fee: tha! 
he is a member of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ ASS 
ciation, although he may not receive a certificate of member 
ship. Mr. Hines has gone over the subjects which thi-« ase 
ciation is handling, and is to handle, most of which wr 
come through my hands, and in the working-out of which 
must ask your codéperation. the 
A particular subject which interests you and me, and 
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su t avhich I was supposed to be particularly able to 
ha is the matter of wide publicity which will educate 
the blic as to the facts coicerning the lumber business, 


its is and its relations to other industries and the laws 
ot amerce. The demagog has played on the public mind 
un ie people believe there is a lumber trust which exer- 
cis mysterious influence and controls everything pertain- 
ing he lumber industry, the timber land, mill products, 
dist ition of products, and prices. I believe if we could 
know the facts, we would find that nine out of ten of the 
ord y people of this country believe such an impossible 
and surd thing. But there have been some reasons for 
th: \otwithstanding the wide variations in lumber prices, 
the mes a time when, for a few months perhaps, the de- 
mal s greater than the supply, and every lumber manu- 
fac and every dealer gets as much as he can, and he is 


bou o get as much as his neighbor, if he can find out 
whi : neighbor is getting. Prices then are substantially 
ubl 


The “Trust”? Bugaboo. 


ay a certain kind of politician saw a chance to make 
a po and said, *‘Lhere is the lumber trust; that accounts 
for i Then he pointed to the fact that some people, who 
wert r sighted financially and commercially, haa the daring 
to do things that the average man would not do years ago, 
and ight some timber land and kept it until it has shown 
a very nandsome profit. They contused the timber owner 
with (ue manufacturer, and they contused the raw material 
with t product, and so they said, because there were some 
men W had gotten wealthy in the timber business, that 
the lumber manufacturers were extortionists. They forget 
about e cost of transportation, and forget about the men 
who are enjoying the advantage of the high prices of today, 
the farmers and the working men, who are not willing that 
the people from whom they buy their lumber should share in 
the nhigu prices and have the advantages which they them- 
elves enjoy. 
: So strong was the belief in a “lumber trust” that it was 
practically impossible to get anything before the people to 


the contrary. We could go to Washington and go before the 
ways and means committee of the House and talk to them 
and tell them some things because we were invited there and 
it was their business to listen, and we converted them. A 


little more than a year ago I went to one of the large pub- 
lishers of plate matter, who distributed printed matter to 
about three thousand newspapers scattered all over the 


country, printed sheets on which the local publisher would 
print his home news, and I presented to them a statement 
of facts based on government figures, as to stumpage values 
and their relation to farm vaiues and similar things col- 
lected from figures furnished by the government; 1 put it 
in as readable, condensed form as I could. The manager of 
that concern said: “That is splendid stuff. I would like 
to print that, but I don’t know. I don’t think I dare do so. 
You will have to see the proprietor.” So I waited a day 
or two and saw the proprietor. He looked at it, and he 
said the same thing: ‘I don’t dare print it.” I said: 
“Isn't it true?’ ‘It seems to be,” he said. I said, “It is 
true. You know me personally, and I tell you it is true.” 
He said, “I don't dare print it.’”’ I said, “Why not? ‘There 
is no politics in this, nothing concerning the republicans or 
the democrats.” And they printed republican, democratic, 
socialistic and prohibition papers. He said, “No, I don’t 
dare do it.” I said, “How much will it cost to print this 
as an advertisement?’ He thought about it over night, and 
returned the matter to me and said: “I can’t print it.” 


The Callous Public. 


We were absolutely refused a hearing before the tribunal 
of the American people. There are some gentlemen here who 
know how difficult it has been, and that it has been prac- 
tically impossible to get a hearing before the American peo- 
ple. I have made some littie inroads, but it is a slow 
process. | have gotten articles in the New York Evening 


Post, one of the conservative high class papers, and in some 
others in the Kast. I have tried to get them in Kansas City 
and by tie help of members have had them printed on the 


Pacific coast and the central South, and have accomplished 
something, and now I am working along other lines which 
will I thiak bring results. That is one of my chief duties. 


It is a tter that can not be accomplished by one man, 
nor by writer. I must bring to my aid other writers 
and all sorts of influences. We must get the truth before the 


people and have our hearing before the people, and with 
your as ince and active support I believe we can do it. 


The Car Stake Matter. 


The president referred to a report from me about the 
car stake matter. That will be covered by a special report 
sent here by I’. R. Babcock, which will come up at the proper 
time th fternoon. The president also referred to the tim- 
ber taxation matter. I do not know what is the wisest thing 
to do and Mr. Hines confesses he does not know what is the 
wisest se to follow, because there are great interests at 
Stake, line ucially and industrially, affecting our welfare and 
the wi of the country at the present time. So I was 
instruct esterday by the board of governors to make an 
confia,, regard to the matter, which will be absolutely 
conliden 


I I want al! of the facts and absolute facts, and 
I will very one of you and several hundred others in 


various ts of the country to give us the facts. No one 

but mys will know who makes the answers to the inquiry 

and no will know what the returns are, even in the 

agerega ntil we find out the situation. That will not be 

under 1 ntrol, but I will turn over to the board of gov- 

= esults of the work, and it will be thrashed out 
1e 


est of the lumber industry and timber owners. 





I wish to thank you for the friendship you have shown 
toward me and the cordial support you have given me during 
the brief time I have been in the manager’s office, and I hope 
your confidence in me will not be misplaced. [Applause.] 


Secretary’s Report. 


President Hines—Gentlemen, the next matter on the pro- 
gram is the report of the secretary, George K. Smith, and 
he will also read the treasurer’s report, in the absence of 
the treasurer, Mr. Freeman And { want to call special 
attention to the treasurer's report, as it is very gratifying 
indeed, and it might be well to have a copy of that report 
sent to all the banks of the country, as it shows that our 
association is in fine shape, so far as finances are concerned. 

George K. Smith—Mr. President and gentlemen: At the 
time the division of the work was made creating the man- 
ager’s and the secretary’s offices, the work left for the secre- 
tary to do was to keep a record of the change in member- 
ship of the affiliated associations and look after the collec- 
tion of funds. So that ail I have to report is as to the 
details of the thirteen associations, with their annual out- 
put, and give you an idea what our revenue will be for 
1910, and then submit the treasurer’s report. We have 
thirteen affiliated associations and I will read briefly the 
number of members and the annual output. 


Member- 

ASSOCIATION. ship. Output, 1909. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn....... 52 445,000,000 
Michigan Hardwood Mfrs. Assn..... 7U 319,000,000 
North Carolina Pine Assn.......... 71 664,000,000 
Wisconsin Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.... 36 *100,000,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. 

BEES gach sessed pasceacen tote we 60 550,000,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn.......... 84 874,000,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn.......... 50 1,419,000,000 
Southwest Washington Mfrs. Assn... 28 200,000,000 
Pacific Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Assn...... 165 *3,000,000,000 
Yellow Pine Mfrs. Assn............ 275 3,649,000,000 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Mfrs. 

ME 6505b:0.05005444.5004 08643%% 105 *800,000,000 
Hardwood Mirs. Assn. of the U. 8... 272 *600,000,000 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Assn..... 76 800,000,000 

DEE, b6rebbscresevdeedoeeee 1,344 13,420,000,000 


* Estimated. 

{Note (by reporter) : 
as estimated. ] 

On the assessment made, by order of the board of gov- 
ernors, for 1910, based on the output of 1909, the revenue 
will be $26,000. . 


Y. P. Mfrs. Assn. total NOT given 


Mr. Smith then read the treasurer’s report, showing 
total receipts of $13,695.79; expenses, $9,747.21. 


With the honorary membership which the board of gov- 
ernors will attempt to dispose of during the year and the 
income from the 2-dollar assesment, we should have a fund 
of $35,000 for the year 1910 to cover the work we have on 
hand. [Applause.] 

President Hines—We have just received a telegram from 
I’. E. Weyerhaeuser saying that it will be impossible for 
him to be here today; so I will call on J. E. Rhodes to make 
a statement regarding the report of the committee on 
endowment of the chair of applied forestry and practical 
lumbering in Yale Forest School. 

J. E. Rhodes—Mr. President and gentlemen: Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser fully intended to be here today, but found that he 
was unavoidably detained. I have received from the treas- 





urer of the endowment fund for the chair of applied for- 


estry in Yale University the following information: You 
know we set out to raise $100,000 at a meeting of this asso- 
ciation five years ago. There has been paid in to date 
$66,246.20, leaving about $35,000 to complete the fund. At 
a meeting of the board of governors of this association in 
November, Mr. Weyerhaeuser authorized the statement that 
he and his affiliated interests would give $10,000 of 
the remaining $35,000, provided $25,000 was raised by 
other lumbermen of the country. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 20.—The Wednesday morn- 
ing session might well be termed a comparison of be- 
liefs. A paper on ‘‘ Utilization of Waste in Forest and 
Mill’’ was read by Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City. 
‘*The Box Industry and Its Relation to Lumber Con- 
sumption’’ was presented by C. A. Stafford, of Chicago, 
Ill. This was followed by a discussion of ‘‘ Freight 
Classification’? by Charles E. Brower, secretary of the 
National Classification Committee of the lumber and box 
interests of the United States. E. T. Allen, of Port- 
land, Ore., presented a paper on ‘‘ Forest Fire Prevention 
and Control,’’ and the subject of ‘‘The Common In- 
terests of Banks and Lumbermen’’ was presented by 
Charles Janvier, of New Orleans, La. Careful readers 
will note that the undertone of these discussions is one 
of progress. They are representative of the several lines 
with which the association is identified. They set forth 
a consensus of opinion in particular lines rather than 
individual views. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 20.—The afternoon session 
was opened by a paper on ‘‘The Future of Stumpage 
and Lumber Values,’’ by James D. Lacey, who was 
introduced by President Hines as a man from New Or- 
leans, Chicago and the Pacific Coast. Mr. Lacey’s paper 
is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

President Hines suggested having the entire proceed- 
ings of the meeting printed in book form and given a 
wide distribution, arguing that the results would be su- 
perior to the cost. Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, 
Wash., suggested printing the address of Mr. Hines in 
pamphlet form for general distribution, but Mr. Hines 
held for the publication of the complete proceedings. 
E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburg, Pa., moved the adoption of 
a resolution asking for the publication of the proceedings 
in book form, which was supported by J. B. White, of 
Kansas City, Mo., who favored the resolution and the 
sentiments of the gentleman from Pittsburg. 

Mr. Shippen, of Ellijay, Ga., brought up the question 
of the fund for the erection of a memorial to the mem- 
ory of James Elliott Defebaugh, late editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and read the resolution which 
was adopted by the Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Shippen asked also that the associa- 
tion take favorable action on the recognition of the 
work of the lumber newspapers, which are the champions 
of the lumber industry. J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, said 
he indorsed every sentiment which Mr. Shippen had ex- 
pressed and J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, Wash., hearti- 
ly seconded the motion which had been made, saying that 
James Elliott Defebaugh was one of the best friends of 
the lumbermen, and was with them heart and soul. The 
motion was unanimously passed and President Hines ex- 
pressed his pleasure in being able to appoint such a 
committee. He stated that he had been one to acquaint 
Mr. Defebaugh with the knowledge of his fatal illness 
and that Mr. Defebaugh then expressed his strong de- 
sire to live to carry out his life’s work. The president 
appointed the presidents of the affiliated associations to 
serve on this committee with the privilege of appointing 
substitutes. 

U. S. Epperson spoke on the question of safeguarding 
policy holders of sprinklered risks and pointed out the 
benefits of interinsurance. If one man owned all the 
saw mills, he declared, he would not carry fire insurance 
and would secure insurance at the lowest possible cost, 
and interinsurance is the working out of this policy. He 
gave a succinct outline of the principles and advantages 
of interinsurance, saying that liability is always the same 
as indemnity. He said the remedy for loss under the 
technical subterfuge of the old line companies is a law 
making policies automatically restore themselves when 
the provisions of the policies are observed. He dis 
cussed particularly the loss of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., and gave a clear defi- 
nition of rates, risks and protection. 

W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., read a resolution 
recommending W. A. Wimbish for judge of the court 
of commerce and Leonard Bronson, manager.for the asso- 
ciation, was instructed to forward the resolution to Pres- 
ident Taft. 

Capt. J. B. White urged that the conservation com- 
mittee of the association attend the dedication of the 
new laboratory at Madison, Wis., June 4. At the request 
of President Hines, J. E. Rhodes explained the purpose 
of the laboratory, saying that all investigation along the 
line of conservation was to be concentrated at Madison 
and that forty scientific men would be supplied by the 
Forest Service. He also spoke of the Yale endowment 
fund and announced that Mr. Weyerhaeuser stood ready 
to pay $10,000 as soon as the last $25,000 is paid in. 
Prof. Henry Solon Graves, forester, announced that An- 
drew Carnegie and Mrs. Russell Sage would each con- 
tribute $100,000 to the endowment fund of the Yale 
forest school. Leonard Bronson read a letter from R. 


M. Carrier, president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, asking for a change 
in the laws relating to the taxation of forests and sug- 
gesting the codperation of the Forest Service and lum- 
ber manufacturers in the improvement of the present 
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methods of utilizing forest wealth. He asked the For- 
est Service to interest itself in the questions of wood 
distillation, curing lumber and developing byproducts, 
paper tests, strength of woods etc., and suggested the 
appointment of a special committee to take up these 
questions. In accordance with the suggestion the pres- 
ident appointed a committee of five, headed by J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, Mo., as chairman, to act on 
the matters taken up in the letter. . 

Leonard Bronson read the report of the committee on 
resolutions, which heartily commended the work of the 
Forest Service and the Census Bureau. Resolutions were 
presented expressing appreciation to the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association for its boundless generosity 
and tactful care for the ladies, to Captain Wilbert, and 
to J. A. Bruce, who promised perfect weather during 
the convention and made good, the Grunewald hotel and 
to all who prepared papers, who were mentioned by 
name, The resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Bronson announced a meeting of the secretaries 
of affiliated associations immediately after adjournment, 
and Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., offered a 
resolution regarding odd lengths. 

George W. Dodge stated for the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association that it had adopted the 
practice of sawing lumber into odd lengths. The motion 
for adoption of the resolution was seconded by R. M. 
Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., and carried. . 

The report of the committee on credentials showed 
11 associations represented at the convention and 77 
votes present. The committee recommended that the 
number of delegates be increased, one for each 100,000,000 
feet, and that there be three alternates for each dele- 
gate. The committee asked for a change in the bylaws 
accordingly. J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., moved 
that the rules be suspended and that the question be 
left to the board of governors for decision. This mo- 
tion was carried. 

The auditing committee was asked to file its report 
with the board of governors. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., presented arguments 
in favor of Kansas City and moved that the associa- 
tion go on record as favoring Kansas City as the next 
meeting point of the conservation congress. The desire 
of the committee was to take the matter out of politics 
and place it on a non-partisan basis. J. E. Rhodes, of 
St. Paul, said that St. Paul had made a strong bid for 
the meeting but that the city had had one forestry 
convention and, while not admitting the superiority of 
Kansas City, he seconded Captain White’s motion, as 
did also C. A. Barton, of Minneapolis. The convention 
by a rising vote went on record favoring Kansas City 
as the meeting place of the congress. Captain White 
said that lumbermen were doing much for the advance- 
ment of the conservation movement. John W. Blodgett, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., pointed out the dangers of 
magazine articles written by persons who do not under- 
stand the movement and asked for the appointment of 
practical men as delegates to the congress. His re- 
marks were warmly applauded. 

A committee on nominations was appointed, with 
J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., as its chairman. 

J. A. Bruce, of Strader, La., asked at the hands of 
the manufacturers reaffirmation of the resolution 
passed at Seattle recommending the general adoption 
of the code of ethics, W. A. Gilchrist, of Memphis, 
Tenn., then called attention to the position of several 
organizations which had adopted codes different in 
some particulars from that formulated by the American 
Lumber Trades Congress and stated that the Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States would not adopt a general code just now. Mr. 
Bruce replied that he merely wanted the question fa- 
vorably recommended by the National association. 
President Hines asked that the matter be referred to 
the board of governors unless all objections be waived. 
Leonard Bronson outlined the purpose of the congress, 
which he thought should be approved even though the 
general code were not acceptable, suggesting that the 
affiliated associations join in an effort to provide a code 
which would be satisfactory. Mr. Bruce stated that 
the recommendation was not for the adoption of the 
code but for the approval of the purpose of the 
congress. 

William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., read a reso- 
lution expressing appreciation of and recommending 
support of the lumber press, also expressing apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies extended by the daily press. A 
telegram was read from D. E. Skinner asking that 
lower rates apply on American vessels with foreign 
bottoms. The situation was set forth in detail by J. 
H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, Wash., who stated that 
foreign vessels were more cheaply operated than 
American vessels, The association was asked to take 
up the question for consideration at a later date. 

A short recess was announced pending the return 
of the nominating committee. J. B. White, chairman 
of the committee, delivered the report and prefaced 
it in this way: 

We feel the great responsibility of making nominations 
for an association like this one. We have considered the 
matter fairly and intently and believe there is danger in 
changing pilots in times of great success as well as in times 
of great peril. In recognition of the services and talents and 
energy that have been given to this association during the 
last year by the present incumbent, the committee felt and 
I am authorized to state that, in view of the hard work, 
the time, ability and public spirit that have been shown by 
you, Mr. Hines, as president of this association, the commit- 
tee wants to give you another term. This is the unanimous 
expression of the committee. I have turned to the delegates, 
therefore, the pleasure of nominating Mr. Hines as president 
for the ensuing year. now move that nomiantions be 
closed and that ail those in favor make it known by rising 
to their feet. 

Every delegate arose and Mr. Hines was declared 
elected. The committee further reported: 

Whereas, The organization has grown to enlarged propor- 


tions, and there are under your administration more affiliated 
organization than there were when you took the chair, and 
as there are others that are contemplating organizing and 
coming into this body, your committee felt the constitution 
should be amended so as to admit the presidents of the asso- 
ciations affiliated with this organization as vice presidents 
with some executive ane. with power to call meetings 
of the local organization when promer or necessary, and 
your committee reports the advisability and asks for an 
amendment to the constitution for that purpose. 

We desire to place in nomination E. G. Griggs, W. B. 
Stillwell, R. H. Downman and R. H. Vansant as four vice 
presidents. The committee further recommends that these 
vice presidents should be placed on a par with respect to 
seniority. 


Mr. White moved the adoption of the report and 
Secretary Smith cast a ballot electing the vice presi- 
dents and J. A. Freeman, treasurer. Mr. Hines then 
spoke as follows: 


Now, gentlemen, I can hardly find words to express to 
you how | appreciate the honor you have conferred upon 
me. I deem it a great honor indeed to be elected president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, an asso- 
ciation embracing members from every section and from 
coast to coast, ranging far into the thousands in numbers 
and, in my jidgment, composing a class of men second to 
none of the manufacturing interests of this country. I feel 
greatly indebted to you, so much so that it will be a pleasure 
so far as I am concerned to give this association all the 
thought and time that it is possible to give it in furtherance 
of its best interests throughout the coming year, and, with 
the board of governors you have elected, the three additional 
vice presidents and under the able management we shall 
have, surrounded by our able officers, we can expect to ac- 
complish the best results possible to attain by means of 
such an organization. 


George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, Ill., called atten- 
tion to the meeting of National Lumbermen in Chicago 
in 1869, which brought about the resignation of J. 
B. White, of Kansas City, as patriarch; the latter sev- 
eral times having been so classified. 

The election of the board of governors resulted as 
follows: William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; W. C. 
Landon and F. H. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis.; J. B. White, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va.; F. E. 
Wayman and R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; W. C. Miles, 
Globe, Wash.; J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; A. T. 
Gerrans, Houma, La.; William Deary, Potlatch, Ida.; 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; A. C. Bigelow, Bay 
City, Mich., and a member from the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Delegates in Attendance, 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. A. Barton, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Huntington Taylor, Cloquet, Minn. 

J. E. Khodes, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. 8S. Childs, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis. 

YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

E. S. Crossett, Davenport, Iowa. 

J. W. Watzek, Davenport, Iowa. 

F. R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss. 

Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex. 
V. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
George H. Boyd, Atlanta, La. 
S. N. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala. 
Ed A. Hauss, Century, Fla. 

GEORGIA-FLURIDA SAWMILL ASSOCIATION. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
E. C. Harrell, Tifton, Ga. 
IF. E. Waymer, Panway, Fla. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 

E. B. Wright, Boardman, N. C. 
Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 
R. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
F. E. Gary, Turrell, Ark. 
Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 
Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich. 
F. L. Richardson, Alpena, Mich. 
Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich. 
John C. Ross, Bay City, Mich. 


OREGON & WASHINGTON LUMBER ‘MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION. 

John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash. 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, La. 

A. T. Gorrane, Houma, La. 

J. F. Wigginton, Bowie, La. 

John A. Bruce, Strader, La. 


Attendance. 


W. B. Arnold, St. Louis, Mo.; Clark Timber Co. 

E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. 

E. V. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; E. V. Babcock & Co. 

J. Allen Barnett, Baldwin, La.; Baldwin Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

R. S. Barnett, Baldwin, La.; Baldwin Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

H. L. Baker, Plattenville, La.; Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co. 

L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; J. S. Stearns Lbr. Ca 

C. A. Barton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northern Pine Co. 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

T. I. Bennett, Kansas City, Mo.; Stark & Brown Cypress Co. 

W. F. Biederman, St. Louis, Mo.; National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Corporation. 

Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 

wae Ng Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; The Blodgett Co., 


ES 


Ltd. 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; Larson Lumber Co. 
Parker Bowling, New Orleans, La.; Jefferson Saw Mill Co. 
George H. Boyd, Atlanta, La.; Germain & Boyd Lbr. Co. 
Leonard Bronson, Chicago, LIll.; National Lbr. Mnfrs. Assn. 
Charles E. Brower, Memphis, Tenn.; National Classification 
J grag Strader, La.; Owl B 

ohn A. Bruce, Strader, La.; Owl Bayou Cypress Co. 
George W. Lenni Sy Chicago. ’ - 
W. F. Callender, New Orleans, La.; Hart-Williams Coal Co. 
Tudor B. Carre, New Orleans, La.; W. W. Carre Co., L' 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co 





H. S. Childs, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; Western Pine Mnfrs. Assn. 

E. 8. Crossett,.Davenport, lowa; Fordyce Lumber Co. 

J. E. Danaher, Detroft, Mich.; Danaher-Melendy Co. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 

John Dibert, New Orleans, La.; Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co. 

George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, La.; Napoleon Cypress (uv. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. 

J. O. Elmer, Mobile, Ala.; Gulf Coast Lbr. Exporters’ Assn. 

U. S. Epperson, Kansas City, Mo.; Lumbermen’s Under- 

writers’ Alliance. 

R. E. Ewalt, New Orleans, La.; Lbr. Insurers’ Gen. Agcy 

Fred R. Fairchild, New Haven, Conn.; Yale University. 

James P. Freret, New Orleans, La.; Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

F. E. Gary, Turrell, Ark.; Baker Lumber Co. 

A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La.; St. Louis Cypress Co., Ltd. 

L .W. Gilbert, Donner, La.; Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 
Company. 

F. R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss.; Gilchrist-Fordney Co. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn.; ‘Three States Lbr. Co. 

Henry S. Graves, Washington, D. C.; Forest Service. 

John Gray, Fulton, Ala.; Scotch Lumber Co. 

E. C. Harrell, Tifton, Ga.; Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Assn. 

Edward A. Hanson, Garden City, lowa. 

W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala. ; Scotch Lumber Co. 

Edward A. Hauss, Century, Fla.; Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co. 

H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La.; Jeanerette Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

J. C. Hoosea, Fordyce, Ark.; Lumber Underwriters. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, Lll.; Illinois Lbr. Dealers’ 
Association. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Chippewa Lbr. & 
Boom Co. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Co. 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis.; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, Ill.; secretary American Lumber 
Trades Congress. 

G. J. La Barre, New Orleans, La. 

A. H. Landram, Chicago; National Lbr. Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Fred H. Lewis, New Orleans, La.; Hiberia Cypress Co. 

S. G. McClellan, Gould, Ark.; Newhouse Mill & Lbr. Co. 

John Millen, Duluth, Minn.; Alger-Smith & Co. 

R. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va.; North Carolina Pine Assn. 

J. _B. Nalty, Brookhaven, Miss.; East Union Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer-Diggins & Co. 

John W. Opdenweyer, New Orleans, La.; Opdenweyer- 
Fischer Cypress Co. 

J. S. Otis, Logtown, Miss.; H. Weston Lumber Co. 

L. Palmer, New Orleans, La.; National Lbr. Exporters’ Assn. 

Wilson Reed, Charleston, S. C.; government timber inspector, 
navy yard. 

J. EK, Rhodes, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary to F. Weyerhaeuser. 

F. L. Richardson, Alpena, Mich.; Richardson Lumber Co. 

John C. Ross, Bay City, Mich.; Ross & Wentworth. 

George E. Salmon, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Will H. Shippen, Ellijay, Ga.; Shippen Bros. Lumber Co. 

George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary National Lbr. 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Stafford, Chicago; manager National Association of 

Box Manufacturers, 

E. Sundberg, Napoleonville, La.; Napoleon Cypress Co. 

William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; Southern Pine Co. 

E. E. Swartz, Burton, La.; Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. 

Huntington Taylor, Cloquet, Minn. 

H. M. Thompson, Richardson, Miss.; A. G. Little Lbr. Co. 

J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex.; Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Co. 

Frederick S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wistar, Underhill 


oO. 

W. B. Wadley, Alexandria, La.; Alexandria Lumber Co. 
George E. Watson, New Orleans, La.; Southern Cypress 

Manufacturers’ Association. 

. W. Watzek, Davenport, lowa; Crossett Lumber Co. 
F. E. Waymer, Panway, Fla.; Pavl & Waymer Lbr. Co. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; Missouri Lbr. & Mining Co. 
J. F. Wigginton, Bowie. La.; Bowie Lumber Co. 
John Wi.bert, Plaquemine, La.; Wilbert Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
Peter G. Wilbert, Plaquemine, La.; Wilbert Lbr. & Shig. Co. 
E. B. Wright, sSoardman, N. C.; Butters Lumber Co. 
Fred Wilbert, Plaquemine, La.; Wilbert Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
George R. Wright, Chicago; Southern Wood Distillates & 


Fiber Co. 
THE BANQUET. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw Or.EANS, La., April 20.—Last July in Seattle 
John A. Bruce, of Hammond, La., promised the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ideal weather 
when he urged the selection of New Orleans as the 
city in which to hold the eighth annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 10 
one who has attended this meeting can deny that he 
has made good his promise. He did not specify other 


attractions which the Crescent City and southern lum- 
bermen would provide for the visitors; and, had he 
done so, many might have scouted his claims, but they 
would have reckoned without a knowledge of the man 


and his associates. This despatch is written before the 
trip which is to be taken tomorrow by the visiting dele- 
gates to Garyville, La., as guests of the Lyon Cypress 
Lumber Company, so it is not known what the morrow 
will bring to their enjoyment, but the banquet tonight 
appears to be the climax of the many courtesies \ hich 
have been extended to visiting delegates and lilies. 
The guests and their hosts sat at the tables for three 
hours, which seemed as thirty minutes, the time ) ssedl 
so swiftly. An elaborate menu of typical New Or'cas 
dishes was served and near the close the lights were 
turned off and the orchestra struck up, ‘‘ Afraid tv g° 
home in the dark,’’ while the steward brewed <afe 
bruil. 


Mr. Bruce acted as toastmaster and said: 


These are times when any of us who, under ordinary ¢l- 
cumstances, are able to express our feelings, are una: t0 
do so. ‘This is an occasion when, in the words of Bo\ing 
Arthur Johnson, the perpetual toastmaster of the Sou''crD 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, is unable to express ¢X 
actly what he would like to say. There are many cirum- 
stances that may lead to this condition, but oftentimes i‘ }S 
because we are too happy to express just what we vuld 
like to say. I am free to confess that is the condition of @ 
man you have known as a bachelor until tonight, but the 
occasion of my happiness is not entirely what you all ‘ave 
in mind. [Laughter and applause. ] am happy ae 
on the several, or perhaps many occasions that I have !a¢ 
this honor, this is the first time I have had the honor of 
presiding at a banquet of the National association. !t Is 
also the first time I have presided on an occasion that was 
graced with the presence of ladies [applause] and this. lust 
week is the first time I have had the pleasure of presiding 
at my own table. [Applause and blushes by Mrs. Bruce.] 


Mr. Bruce in closing complimented his associates 0” 
(Concluded on page 62D.) 
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TEXAS LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Queen City of the Southwest Bids Royal Welcome to Visiting Lumbermen and Their Ladies — Convention 
Opens With Unparalleled Enthusiasm and Closes in a Wave of Hospitable Functions of Sociability 
—Over Six Hundred in Attendance Not Counting Members of Fair Sex—Leading Ad- 
dress on History of Lumber and Railroad Industries Wins Applause. 


San Antonio, Tex., April 18.—The telegraphic ac- 
count of the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas held 
at San Antonio April 12, 
13 and 14, already has 
been printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
So much, however, is 
done in connection with 
this unique organiza- 
tion’s annual meetings 
that no mere telegraphic 
account will suftice; 
hence there will follow 
an account in particular 
of the last two days’ ses- 
sions of this convention 
and some mention of en- 
tertainment features. 
No one, however, need 
expect to find in cold 
type any collection of 
words which adequately 
will descrine the ebulat- 
ing, joyous, carnival spir- 
it which pervades any 
gathering of these cava- 
liers of the Southwest 
and their ladies fair 
when they elect to enter- 
tain the stranger within 
the gates of the empire state and all set out to play. 

The meeting at San Antonio was wonderful even to 
a person who has been privileged to attend nineteen 
of the twenty-four annual gatherings of the lumber- 
men of Texas. There were many reasons for this. 

In the first place this meeting was one of the few 
held where it was possible for the delegates to live 
and hold their convention under one roof. It breaks 
the interest when the convention hall is several blocks 
from the hotels of the delegates. At San Antonio all 
these difficulties were wiped away, for 75 percent of 
the visitors secured rooms in the palatial St. Anthony 
hotel. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas is an or- 
ganization held together by a community of interests 
and not by an elaborate constitution and bylaws, In 
attendance were 600 lumbermen, retailers, wholesalers 
aud manufacturers, and besides these fully 125 of the 
wives, daughters and sweethearts of these lumbermen. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention hall was completely filled Wednes- 
day morning and many could not get seats to hear the 
address by Claude Pollard, former assistant attorney 


general of Texas. Mr. Pollard’s address follows: 
Texas Lumber and Railroad Industries. 

_ The history of the lumber and railroad industries of Texas 

is no less interesting than it is instructive. Prior to 

1861 the reports from the various counties of eastern and 


southeastern Texas show that the pine forest was utilized 
almost exclusively for local consumption. ‘The reports from 
such counties as Orange, Nacogdoches, Tyler, San Augustine, 


Panola and Anderson record the bare statement that there 
Were cnough saw mills in 1858 to supply the local demand. 
The report of the Galveston custom house for that year 
shows that there passed through that port 5,000,000 feet, 
Vaiicd at $100,000, and through the port of Sabine Pass 
1,065,000 feet. New Orleans and Galveston were the princi- 
pal inurkets of the eastern portion of the state and ox teams 
Were the transportation facilities. The price was $1 to $1.25 
a thousand feet at the mills, 

in 1859 the export through Sabine pass was only a few 
thousand feet more than the preceding year. The railroad 


interest was equally weak. There were twenty-seven charters 
of texas railroads which had not been forfeited and only 


one of these had begun any construction, the aggregate 
amount not exceeding 300 miles, and all of this, with the 
exception of about twenty-five miles, was in the vicinity of 
Houston. The district tributary to Houston and Galveston 
Was the most important of the five trade districts of the 
State, for the population fringed the gulf and navigable 


rivers of the southern and eastern sections of the state, 
and more than 50 percent of her wealth was located there, 
rn 1use it was there that the transportation facilities were 
le best. 


No other state in the South had made anything like the 


Same progress in population and wealth as Texas. Within the 
preceding ten years her population had increased more 
than 400 percent. It was said at that time by one who 


contrasted her resources and commerce that “Texas im- 
peratively requires railroad and river communication be- 
tween the commercial and planting region of the coast, and 
the grain and live stock region of her far interior.” 

ue railroad, manufacturing and industrial interests of 
Texas, as well as the other southern states, came to a stand- 
Still during the Civil war, but as early as 1867 we find the 
report from Trinity and other east Texas counties that 

Several saw mills are already in operation and are rapidly 
making fortunes for their owners.” 

The report upon the pine lari at that time is that “the 
Southeastern portion of Texas, lying on the rivers Angelina, 
Neches and Sabine, contains the finest pinery in the United 
States,” and that the land could be bought at prices rang- 
ing from $1 to $5 an acre. The timber had to be floated 
down the Angelina, Neches, Sabine and other rivers, either 
to Sabine Pass or some other place on the Gulf, there to be 
shipped. While the transportation facilities existing were 
<onfined almost exclusively to this section, they were at 
the best desperately meager and Loree along the 
havigable rivers and bays, railway facilities being almost nil 











before the war. Only eleven roads were in operation, cover- 
ing in the aggregate less than 500 miles, and during the 
war two of tuese were destroyed and another ceased opera- 
tion, and the roadbed and rolling stock of all these deter- 
iorated greatly in value. 

The conditions did not materially improve for several 
years after the war, and they all were bankrupt until 1870. 
An effort was being made in 1867 to complete the Texas & 
New Orleans railroad to Louisiana, and the Eastern Texas 
railroad to Sabine Pass, and the inland canal from Galves- 
ton and Sabine Pass, and, to use the language of the editor 
of the Texas almanack of 1867, it was hoped that “with 
these facilities for trade between eastern and western Texas 
by land and water, the vast pineries of the counties on the 
Sabine, Neches and Angelina rivers will have the vast mar- 
ket of western Texas opened to them.” 


Railroad Construction. 


During the twenty years beginning in 1870, there was a 
remarkable activity in railroad construction, more than 
8,00U miles being completed.. Side by side also advanced 
the lumber industry, and with varying degrees of hope and 
despair, it has continued to grow until at present it is 
predicted that within fifteen years every merchantable pine 
tree in Texas will have been manufactured into lumber. 

The progress of railroad building has not been so rapid, 
for during the twenty years since 1890 only 4,400 miles of 
main line have been constructed, about 5U percent of the 
mileage constructed during the preceding twenty years, and, 
considering the wealth, resources and financial and indus- 
trial demands of the state, more than 10,0U0 miles ought to 
have been constructed. When we consider that the railroad 
mileage of the state within her timber belt is only 10 per- 
cent of the whole mileage, and that the lumber tonnage of 
ner railways averages more than 20 percent of the whole 
tonnage, no honest man can successfully contend that there 
should not be a harmonious development of the railroad and 
lumdSer interests, and that, too, without detriment to the 
individual or business interests of any other person, but 
on the contrary, giving impetus, encouragement and direc- 
tion to the dormant force seeking opportunity to compel the 
free and full development of the entire state. It has been 
estimated by a Texan, high in her railroad circles, that for 
every 100 miles of railroad constructed, 1,000 new houses 
will be built, which means that if Texas had the railroad 
mileage which she ought to have there would be 100,000 
more houses occupied by citizens in the different pursuits 
of life. This is a conservative statement and it is equally 
true that the lack of transportation facilities affects in as 
great degree every other interest and industry of the state. 
The people want railroads, and should long ago have had 
thousands of miles more than they now have. There are 
underlying reasons why they have not been built. One is 
the rate question, and perhaps it is the most potent. Com- 
petition in rates no longer has any bearing on the question 
in this state. These are fixed absolutely by the railroad 
commission and from them the railways can not depart. 
While some discretion still is left to the carriers so far as 
interstate transportation is concerned, it is so hedged about 
by regulations of law, and the orders and rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that the contest among the 
railways of the country is to get business at the rates fixed 
by law and administrative tribunals, instead of through the 
medium of competition as to the amount of the rate. It is 
reduced to the question of service—the best service. 

The railways of Texas have no way of securing funds 
with which to maintain and improve their properties and 
enter the competition upon the basis of service except the 
receipts from vperation, the sum total of which is, of course, 
vitally affected by the rates fixed by the commission. ‘The 
law contemplates that the rate should be such as to pro- 
duce a reasonable return after the payment of operating 
expenses, and whenever the rate is so low as that it pro- 
duces no funds with which to make improvements necessary 
in order to give the best possible service, just to that extent 
is an injustice permitted, not to the railway companies 
alone, but to every producer within the limits of the state; 
for to that extent is he deprived of the right to have his 
commodity in the market with the greatest dispatch and the 
least possible injury. The cattleman of the Texas plains, 
whether he ships one car or fifty, has no concern with the 
rate to the Ft. Worth market. This is fixed, not by the 
railway company, but by the commission. He is deeply in- 
terested, however, in getting his cattle to the market by 
the quickest route and with the least injury. The lumber- 
man of east ‘texas has the freight rate upon his product 
fixed by the railroad commission and what most concerns 
him is good service in transportation. The wholesale and 
retail dealers beyond the area of production require prompt 
deliveries to fill contracts, that no burden may fall upon 
the consumer. The fruit, vegetable and staple products of 
the soil are most prolitable to the farmer if they can be 
transported to the market with safety and dispatch. A bare 
statement of conditions is sufficient argument that the rail- 
roads, the producers and the consumers have a vital con- 
cern in the adjustment of the freight rate, and all are in- 
terested that it be such a reasonable rate as to provide the 
Ineans whereby the best service might be secured. 

Though every thoughtful man knows, or is capable of 
knowing these facts, the condition exists in Texas that not 
only the rates fixed do not provide the funds with which to 
secure the best service, and that which the public demands, 
but so far as a return to the stockholders of the railways 
is concerned they might as well be owners of the same 
amount of stock in the green cheese of the moon, for with 
a few possible exceptions, not one cent of return ever has 
been paid, and it is a scramble from year to year to get 
sufficient funds from operation with which to pay interest 
upon their indebtedness. 


Unjust Legislation. 


There are other reasons why Texas is denied the railroad 
mileage she should have and one is unwise and unjust legis- 
lation. It is universally admitted that some control is neces- 
sary of all lines of industry which are affected with a public 
interest, and it has long since ceased to be a subject of 
dispute that some regulation should be made of public car- 
riers for hire. 

In private business one may sell or not, as he chooses, de- 
mandipg any B goo that he can get, and discriminate at his 
discretion and pleasure. But in a business affected with 
the public interest, all must be served without, discrimina- 
tion, adequate facilities to meet the demands of the public 
must be provided and only reasonable compensation exacted 
for services rendered. it has long been determined thar a 
railway company is a common carrier and so announced 
in most, if not all, of the state constitutions. Since the 
entering wedge of Munn vs. Illinois, decided in 1877, up- 
holding the right of a state to regulate the charges for the 
use of grain elevators, the regulation of employments affect- 


ing the public interest has gradually increased in scope 
until it has brought within its compass almost all kinds of 
business; perhaps receiving its broadest enlargement in the 
Kansas City stock yards case, which upneld the right to 
regulate the service rendered by a stock yards company, and 
laid down the broad doctrine that: “‘While not a common 
carrier, nor engaged in any distinctively public employment, 
it is doing a work in which the public has an interest and 
therefore must be subject to governmental regulation.” As 
to railway companies, the regulation by law has reached 
every detail of operation. 

Prior to 1870 it was the | of the governments, state 
and national, to let railroad traffic matters alone; in fact, 
with few statutory exceptions, ay to promote security 
of life and limb, no public regulation of any kind was at- 
tempted. Serious abuses in railroad management, growing 
out of myriad forms of unjust discrimination, began to 
appear, and the states, followed by the federal government 
in 1887, began to adopt a definite policy of regulation. As 
much as may be said against these practices which existed 
years ago, it is nevertheless true that under the conditions 
which then existed, railroad companies were compelled to 
discriminate in order to live, though the discrimination 
might itself kill them. The three evils of discrimination, 
extortion and instability of rates, introduced such a serious 
uncertainty into all business relations that no man at this 
time condemns just legislation which has been, or may be 
enacted tu prevent them, and while the railway companies 
have been very much abused, and felt the brunt of unjust 
legislation, designed to prevent alleged evils, they have made 
no serious effort to attack the validity of laws which re- 
quired reasonable rates and service, and forbade unjust dis- 
crimination and extortion. ‘They did from the beginning, 
with tireless energy, attack statutes fixing rates, or estab- 
lishing commissions with power to fix rates, and for a long 
time the right to have rates fixed by a commission, re- 
viewed by the court, was denied. 

Beginning with the Granger cases, in 1876, the struggle 
for judicial review continued until the test came in 1890 
in the Minnesota rate case, decided prior to the adoption of 
the Texas commission law. This case marked the turning 
point in American railway law, in announcing the doctrine 
of judicial review of rates fixed by legislation or commis- 
sions. Since then the contest has. been over the reasonable- 
ness of the rates fixed. 

From these regulations, designed to prevent glaring evils, 
the legislative hand has extended to every department of 
the operation and service, and has gone so far that now it is 
almost impossible for a railway company to discharge an 
objectionable or even inefficient employee, unless it can 
prove by evidence which the law requires to overcome the 
presumption of innocence of a criminal, that the ground of 
discharge is not only justifiable but true. So far as the 
railway companies and their employees are concerned, the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of contract is almost 
destroyed. ‘The regulation continues to spread and unless 
checked by the intelligent citizenship of the state, who 
realize their needs of more railroads, and better service, a 
few more years of drastic and unjust legislation, will make 
the generai managers of railways, elected by their directors, 
such in name oniy, and not only bar the construction of 
— lines but make less efficient those which we already 

ave. 


The Continual Grind. 


Then, too, there is a continual round of daily press re- 
ports, as to contemplated official action for real or imaginary 
offenses of railroads and other industries unnecessarily and 
unfairly creating a prejudice in the minds of the unadvised. 

This continual grind between the upper millstone of in- 
adequate rates and drastic legislation and the nether mill- 
stone of threatened official action brings about, necessarily, 
a feeling of unrest and uncertainty of return upon railroad 
investments, which prevents and hinders construction and 
affects prejudicially other legitimate industries, It was said 
by a noted Englishman that “it is better that the law should 
be certain than that it should be just.” Applying this 
maxim not only to the transportation but to the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of Texas, we say that it is far 
better that their status with reference to the government 
should be certain than that it should be just, though the 
governmental principles underlying our free American in- 
stitutions demand that there should be both certainty and 
justice. A feeling of uncertainty as to the probable inter- 
ference by the government or its officers mafs the progress 
of any business, however unjust or unauthorized the possi- 
ble interference may be. ‘The constant and continuous 
rumor of a lumber trust, and contemplated official action 
to destroy it, affect the steady growth of all branches 
of the business and the consequent progress of the state, 
however innocent some of the branches may be, and how- 
ever unfounded in fact the charge of the existence of unlaw- 
ful combination may be. The official intensely interested in 
the development of Texas, whoever he may be, ought never 
to allow any business interest to suffer and the development 
of the state to be retarded by “wars and rumors of wars,” 
if no cause for war exists. 

Threatened legislation affecting business interests has the 
same deleterious effect as threatened prosecutions under ex- 
isting laws. And hence there is devolved upon almost all 
of the great Texas industries the obligation of a continual 
crusade of education of the people to the end that fair laws 
be enacted and without discrimination enforced. This is 
especially true of the corporate interests, and notwith- 
standing the great commercial development of the state 
through the medium of corporate organization, the slogan 
of the politician is invective against them. During the last 
month there were filed in the office of the secretary of state 
one hundred and eighty-eight charters of new corporations. 
There was paid to him by these organizations and in the 
face of the fact that we have perhaps the most drastic 
laws regulating the organization of corporations of any 
state in the American Union—the receipts from Texas cor- 
porations during last month reached more than $60,000, 
twice as much as was received during the same period a 
year ago. There are approximately 9,000 domestic and 
250 foreign corporations doing business in Texas, and under 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in- 
volving a law similar to ours, the foreign corporations 
have for years been paying fees to the state under an un- 
constitutional law. And yet, despite these facts, demon- 
strating the vital part contributed to our commercial de- 
velopment by corporate interests, the stockholders of the 
‘uajor part of which are Texas citizens, these interests are 
compelled to carry on a continual warfare against unfair 
legislation. 

No interest or industry in Texas more completely obeys 
her laws in letter and spirit than the railway companies. 
The mandates of the commission are almost universally 
obeyed, and more than 95 percent of the contests of the 
orders of that tribunal are based upon questions of law in- 
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volving jurisdiction, demonstrating that almost without ex- 
ception, upon questions of fact, they abide the decision of 
that body created primarily to adjust differences between 
the raliways and the peuple. Instances are comparatively 
rare where the valiuity of legislation is attacked. 

Proud as 1 am Qf my native state, tnough deeply inter- 
ested 1 ever wilt be in ner tull and free devesopment, I have 
no patience with the man who defends an unjust law be- 
cause her legisiature enacted it, or an unjust act because 
periormed by her public ofticers, 


Transportation Facilities, 


It is true that as the industries of a country develop, 
either through individual euort or corporate organization, 
its transportation tacilities should extenu and become more 
ethcient, and when we rememver this and in tne same 
thougut view the iatent resources of ‘texas, we recall the 
adage that “Truths are too often consiuered as so true 
that they tose all the power of truth and lie beuridden in 
the dormi.ory of the sou: side by side with the most despised 
and expioued errors.” Surely, as to ‘lexas, this universal 
truth bas 10st its power, anu the doctrine that railroad in- 
dustries snould Keep pace with commercial development 
lies bedriuden in tne thought of the peopie with the ex- 
pioded error that railways are their oppressors. 

in seeking the reason why, we are reminded of the lan- 
guage ot the late lamented Justice Brewer, that “Business 
men do not pay cash for property in moonshine or dream- 
land. They bid and pay tor that which is of value in its 
power to produce income or for purposes of sale. And the 
peopie of ‘Texas need never expect that the financial centers 
will make investments in railroad construction unless and 
until by just legisiation and olticial fairness, the return upon 
their investment can be more than moonshine. To secure 
this legislation and official action, patriotic citizens must 
assist in the education of the people in the doctrine of their 
proper relationship to the railroads. 


An Important Doctrine. 


This doctrine can not be too often or too earnestly 
preached; because upon the proper understanding of that 
relationship depends the natural and free growth of the 
country. ‘The first railroad commission of Texas, in its first 
report to the governor, said: “The railroad commission un- 
derstands, and our people understand, that their interests 
and the interests of the railroads, are so interdependent 
that any policy which would affect injuriously the rail- 
roads would as certainly operate against the prosperity and 
the welfare of the people.” 

This should be so well understood that a reference to it 
would not be necessary, and yet it is a lamented fact that 
notwithstanding the restrictions with which the railway 
companies of Texas are already burdened, the officer or 
legislator who consults the interests of a railway company 
and demands fairness and justice is ostracised by the politi- 
eal priesthood. So far has this Pharisaical demogogy ex- 
tended its threatening philosophy that the President of the 
United States is called upon to give a reason why he should 
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give a hearing to the railway interests of the country upon 
proposed legislation attecting them. However much his 
views upon governmental policies may diverge from ours, 
Wwe can not dispute the utter justness of his statement: “1 
believe in being fair to ail and am not afraid to consult 
railroad authorities in determining whether a law ought to 
be put on the statute books.’”” No man can foretell the pros- 
perity and growth of Texas if just a little courage emanat- 
ing from a sincere patriotism were exercised in the admin- 
istration of her affairs and in the action of her law makers. 

A law was passed by her last legislature which had for 
its purpose the imparting of information which would tend 
to induce the location of manufacturing and producing 
piants within the state. ‘Those charged with the enforce- 
ment of that law, going as I apprehend, entirely beyond any 
intent of its enactment, but assuming jurisdiction expressly 
conuterred upon the railroad commission, which it has dili- 
gentiy exercised, have constituted themselves the ofticial 
prosecutors of railroads, and aimost their every act, as ap- 
pears from the -taily press of the state, is the assumption 
of jurisdiction which has not been conferred. 1 direct 
your attention to this, not in any spirit of ill will toward 
the labor commissioner, tor he is my personal friend, but to 
invoke your consideration of a prevailing passion for power 
which is the vane of ail free institutions, a bar to legitimate 
progress, destructive of commercial interests, and which 
inevitably will bring the law and its entorcement into dis- 
repute. 

This seemingly uncontrollable passion invades not the 
railroad interests alone, but is beginning to reach its hand 
into all corporate interests and individual enterprises. If 
just a little power over them is granted, the residue neces- 
sary for political capital is assumed. Unlawful exercise of 
power may reach your business. Unjust tax legislation was 
attempted against you a few years ago, and an effort was 
made during the last legislature to prevent individuals from 
engaging in the banking business. ‘There is no more reason 
why individual effort should be restrained in that direction 
than in any other the success of which depends upon honest 
and eflicient management. Slight jurisdiction unlawfully 
employed may mean ruin. Therefore, it behooves all good 
citizens to condemn without mercy any illegal assumption 
of power upon the part of any public official as well as un- 
fair legislation against any interest or industry. 

I should not be misunderstood when I say that I am 
convinced that there is too much cheap politics in our state 
government; a lack of that honest conviction of mind and 
intense patriotic purpose which should characterize the ad- 
ministration of her affairs and the enforcement of her laws; 
too much of an insatiable desire to assume power where 
it does not legally exist; too much disregard of the constitu- 
tional rights of the individual and corporation when such 
rights obstruct the way of political advancement; too much 
dearth of that moral courage which compels a man to stand 
for the right regardless of the consequences to himself; too 
much pandering to the whims of interests seemingly politi- 
cally strong, when an honest mind and a strong conscience 
convince that the ultimate best interests of Texas demand 
that a stand be taken against them; a lack of manhood to 
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say to those who would lend financial aid to our develop- 
ment: “Invest in Texas and as an officer of her government 
I will see that your investment is protected.” 


Respect for Constituted Authority. 


I have as much respect for constituted authority as any 
man, and I shall regret if I have unseemly criticised, but 
we are confronted with an issue which we might as well 
face. Not many years hence there is going to erupt a vol- 
cano of public conviction which will bury in the grave of 
a deserved oblivion some of the political prophets of the 
present day. If I mistake not their intelligence, he mis- 
judges the people of Texas who thinks that he can fool all 
of them all the time. They are beginning to realize now 
that they receive no benefit from the condemnation of our 
industries by the politicians; they are beginning to see the 
effect upon their business, their land value and their wages, 
of unjust anticorporate legislation and unfair official acts, 
and they desire more light, and as they secure it the pen- 
dulum is going “to gradually swing to its proper position 
denoting a fair and equitable deal to all.’ 

It is the duty of the Texas lumbermen, coming in close 
contact with every class of citizenship, to assist in hasten- 
ing the day when our pubiic officers and legislators will be 
men who realize the proper relationship of the public ser- 
vice corporations to the people, and the day when the plat- 
form of aspirants for public office must be: ‘“‘Let Texas 
Grow.” 

Rarely has an address delivered at a Texas lumber- 
men’s convention been received with so much enthu- 
siasm, After the address was finished and the applause 
had ceased a resolution of thanks to Mr. Pollard was 
adopted unanimously. 

The following telegram was received from J. Lewis 
Thompson: 

Sam T Swinford—See from paper that Dr. Phillips, state 
university, will address you on conservation. I recommend 
him to the lumbermen of the state, for I wish for him a 
most earnest hearing. Men differ in political issues, have 
their own church creed and pursue their own ideas in busi- 
ness, but, believe me, conservation is the great question 
before the American citizens today in which we can all unite 
and those questions will be decided by the patriotic citizens 
that can rise to meet the issues. I hope every lumberman 
in ‘Texas will join the conservation association. 

J. LEWIS THOMPSON. 


Secretary Swinford announced that Prof. W. B. Phil- 
lips would address the meeting Wednesday afternoon. 
Following this announcement the secretary turned 
the meeting over to the lumber salesmen of Texas. 
Salesmen’s Session. 
Frank Lennox, of the Kirby Lumber Company, was 
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hairman and J. C. Dionne, of Houston, secre- 


Mr. Lennox announced that Mr. Dionne was the 


originator of the idea of having this salesmen’s experi- 


ence meeting and, being asked to explain what was 
intended, Mr. Dionne said that this session was ar- 
ranged for the purpose of letting salesmen tell what 


they knew about disposing of lumber and how stock 


should and should not be sold. 


About twenty sales- 


- present were prepared to talk or to read papers. 
. P. Black, of the Norris Lumber Company, proved 


aos VOI 


good solid facts. 


about 


id 


doubt that the lumber salesmen dealt with 
He did not tell the assembly much 
how to sell lumber but he did stir up a good 


feeling among those present. 


iy 


pany, 


wit] 


an 


k Yochem, of the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 


was asked to tell what story telling had to do 


tl 


ie selling of lumber and as Mr. Yochem is con- 


sidered one of the best story tellers in the West he 
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) difficulty in convincing association members 
that story telling certainly leavened the loaf 


cave it life, not always, perhaps, enough life to 
ea signed order but enough to insure that the 


ee 
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sas may 


S50 automobiles. 


many 


ient road. 


tive purchaser would remember the salesman 
1e called again. 


‘*What’s the Matter With Kansas?’’ 


Stippich, of the Trinity River Lumber Com- 
Houston, Tex., read the following paper: 


1 I first heard that I was to talk on the subject, 
the Matter With Kansas?” I was surprised. Then 
ibered that Kansas is windy. I understand. I can 
other reason. 
be windy, but we are there with the goods 
ousand different ways We have 1,700,000 people. 
alth is $2,000,000,000. This is $110 per capita. I 
say that we are the richest state per capita in the 
We have a county that has 2,500 families. They 
That is a machine to every three 
I claim that is going some. 
is produces enough of everything on which to exist 
lumber and booze. We sure are shy on the booze. 
se everything except hell. Our farmers are in the 
s on a real estate basis. They farm in a scientific 
You will see as good improvements in our state 
older communities. We are progressive, 
present time there is being constructed a highway 
ie end of the state to the other. It is known as the 
nta Fe trail. It is being built with the idea of a 
It connects with a similar road in Colo- 
Wealthy lumbermen are invited to make a trip over 


too., 
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this read to the mountains. I can personally assure you 
of fine roads and climate. Come up and get your feet wet. 

There is something to see along the Kansas pike. We 
have coal mines, oil wells, gas wells in the eastern part of 
the state. The western part of the state is agricultural. 
There you will see all the grains and large ranches of 
alfalfa. You will also see great fields of sugar beets. In 
this section are raised blooded hogs, cattle, mules and 
horses. At the present time hogs are selling for $5 more 
than they were a year ago. Our lumber salesmen are sell- 
ing for 45 off. I am going to switch my topic. Kansas 
can speak for herself. I wish to talk to you about a sub- 
ject that concerns all of us. What’s the matter with our 
method of selling lumber? 


What’s the Matter With Lumber Selling? 


world is going up eavept lumber. 
We are cutting down trees that once 


Everything in the 
What is the reason? 


down are gone, Still we are not making a profit. Are 
the lumbermen friendly toward each other? Apparently 
they are. They are not. They watch each other like 
hawks. “Each one has a chip on his shoulder. At the first 


fancied break there is something doing. What is doing? 
He goes out to get the business. Who gets hurt? I claim 
the man who cuts the price gets in as bad as the fellow he 
is fighting. 

About six weeks ago I received a bunch of prices that 
made me feel sick. They look way out of line. _I per- 
sonally like to sell a car now and then. I started out. 
Nearly everywhere I went I got the jolly ha-ha. Of course, 
they would all like to buy of me the worst kind, but I was 
out of line. I ran into a large order. I took it subject to 
acceptance at the office and wired it in. I took it at prices 
I knew good firms were making. What did I get back? 
I received a wire to stick to my concessions. This is a 
little of our private affairs; it is to illustrate a point. If 
your firm asks you to get a price they should stick to it. 
You can not raise a market by having specials on nearly 
every item in the list. But do the firms do it? No. They 
give their salesmen the right to use their own judgment. 
That is the correct way to sell lumber if the confidence of 
the firm is not abused. There are conditions that the man 
on the ground has to meet. Any man is likely to make a 
mistake once in a while. This is to be overlooked. It is 
the man who does the wrong thing all the time that I am 
after. If a man is not competent to hold his job he should 
be given something he can do. There are men on the road 
who would make us all money if we could pay them to stay 
at home. Poor salesmanship has had a good deal to do 
with our present condition. 


Salesmen Exceed Authority. 


I know of several instances where salesmen have exceeded 
their authority and had to make an excuse for so doing. 
One sent in an order and said he had to meet the price of 
a firm that was oversold on the item mentioned. Not long 
ago a salesmen did that to me. I heard about it and asked 
the buyer if he had given that information. He said, “No; 

















you told me you were oversold.”” Just the same his copy 
of the order had the above notation on it. I have cut him 
off my list. He knows the reason, too. 


wish to mention here. It is 
the custom some buyers are getting into of having every 
firm in the country figure on their needs. I believe they 
then give the lowest price away to their favorite firms. In 
this way they get the stock they want at a price which 
should command inferior stuff. There is only one way to 
stop this and that is to refuse to quote a buyer who is 
found guilty of this. The way to get them all is to refuse 
to quote any one who buys in this "manner. The way I 
see it this method produces no good for the trade in any 
way. 

Along the line of rummy salesmen. A so called sales- 
man sent in some orders at a low price, claiming to meet a 
price left by a certain firm’s representative. It was found 
that the salesman was at his company’s mills and had been 
out of his territory several weeks. The socalled salesman 
still has his job and still has the same instructions to meet 
legitimate competition. This socalled salesman’s whole 
idea is quantity, not price. If each of us would only stick 
to instructions we would get quantity and price, too. Cheap 
prices never did increase the demand in the end. Un- 
steady market never did cause much confidence, either. It 
would not take much effort to get our prices up. The main 
thing is confidence in each other. Just because the trade 
happens to be dull for a time is no reason why the other 


There is an evil which I 


fellow is cutting under you and getting a bunch of business. 
Maybe there is none. You can not sell much ice cream in 


December. There are dull times in any line. 
confidence in your fellows. 


Have a little 
It means money in your pocket. 


I suppose that is what you are after. Most of you look 
healthy. 
Be Honest With One Another. 
There is another thing. Our sales managers are apt to 


get together and fib about the prices they are getting. In 
my mind that is not the best in the world for the trade. 
Let us be honest with ourselves. Our firm’s welfare is our 
welfare. 

The worst part of our selling scheme is the commission 
salesman. We have him in places. There are good and 
bad commission men. It is the bad ones to whom I reter 
They are leeches in our business. When the cement men 
first began to put their product on the market they sold 
through commission men. The result was their prices were 
always up in the air. These commission salesmen did not 
care what the firms realized for the stock. If they could 
get an order accepted by fair means or foul they would 
get their commission whether the prices were good or bad. 
Now the cement people are marketing their stock through 
their own selling forces. Their market is steadily going 
up. If they get an order from a salesman that is too cheap 
with a notation that he had to meet a certain price it is 
traced and found to be untrue. The result is the sales- 
men get the price. The trade understands there is no hbet- 
ter to be had and buys in confidence. The result is that 
the cement people are getting their business into a 
making business. If the cement men can do this, 


money 
why can 
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not the lumbermen? It is a cinch that the lumbermen can 

not get a price as long as they sell through an agency the 

very nature of which demands cheap prices to get business. 

firm that has a representative on the ground gets the 

preference. The commission man knows this and he is al- 

ways scouting around ey | to get someone to believe the 
n 


market is lower than it is order to get his files cleaned 


p. 

Another thing, if a legitimate manufacturer sends his 
salesmen a few specials they give them to a few friends, 
cleaning them up without demoralizing the market. What 
happens when - are sent to a commission man? They 
are put into a circular that is sent broadcast over the 
lumber consuming territory. What is the result? Think it 
over. I thank you. 


Chairman Lennon declared that there was a great 
deal of meat in what Mr. Stippich had said and that 
it would be greatly to the benefit of all concerned, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer and salesman, if 
Mr. Stippich’s ideas could be followed out. 

The chairman then called upon J, W. Fisher, of the 
Beaumont Lumber Company, for a short talk on sales- 
manship, 

Just a short talk by Mr. Fisher was an event worth 
while, but he should be induced next year to deliver an 
address which, if his short talk is any herald of his 
power—should become, after having been delivered 
and put into type, a text book on salesmanship, worthy 
of large circulation. 

Mr. Fisher is a philosopher and a student of men. 
He especially and particularly cautioned above all 
things else, absolute truth and frankness between the 


afraid of the old salesmen; they will always give you 
a fair shake; there is business to be. had in this town. 
Go after it. We will not give you unfair competi- 
tion.’? This had braced him mightily and he had 
since found that the older heads in the lumber selling 
business are the ones that will give the younger sales- 
men a fair and equitable chance. Mr. Swinford con- 
demned the sending of men on the road with an iron- 
clad list and under such instructions as to prevent 
them from going after the business in the way they 
should. 

Following Mr. Swinford, George M. Duncan, of the 
Carter Lumber Company, Houston, made a very clever 
talk. Among other things he said was that while the 
experience of the last two years had taught him that 
he did not know how to sell lumber he still wanted 
to say something about the relation of lumber sales- 
men to the retailers and to each other. He thought 
the interests of the salesmen and the retailers were 
identical and that friendship should always exist be- 
tween them. The traveling man is always on the go 
over the state and he sees many things that are of 
interest to the retailer. These things he should tell 
the retailer and act as a‘ bearer of good news, For 
instance, he can tell retailers in one part of the state 





stock to compete with these houses and must educate 
their trade to its use; that the average dealer likes a 
stiff market better than a fluctuating one and should 
help make suéi a market. In ending, Mr. Duncan 
highly commended the idea of the salesmen’s session, 
and commended Mr. Dionne for promoting it. 

Chairman Lenox announced that many salesmen 
present had prepared talks and others had expressed 
a desire to speak impromptu, but that the game would 
have to be called on account of lack of time. 

At this juncture several retailers asked for a hear- 
ing. The convention was anxious to hear the retailers’ 
side of any question they might introduce, but all 
agreed they must wait until Thursday morning to enter 
the general discussion which might then come up, 
Meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2:30 o’clock the meeting was called to order and 
was asked to listen first to the report of that depart- 
ment of the association known as the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters. 

The report of the attorney and manager, E. D. Holt, 
of Houston, had been prepared in pamphlet form and 
was read by J. M. Rockwell, treasurer of the commit- 
tee who handles the department. 
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what the selling business needs, 

Following Mr. Fisher’s address Jerome Swinford, 
of the Norris Lumber Company, being called upon, 
said many good things, among these that he thought 
there were not three men in the lumber selling busi- 
ness in Texas who went after business in the same 


of education that will cause the retailers to use more 
low grade lumber in Texas than they have been in 
the habit of using, after the manner and methods of 
retailers in other sections of the country. 

Continuing, Mr. Duncan stated that the catalog 
houses were very pointedly proving to the retail lum- 


Average annual dividend for ten years, 55.71 percent of 
premiums paid. 
Average cost of insurance for ten years, 44.29 percent of 
premiums paid. 
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detailed how he had been afraid of competitors and on This stock is shipped north and reshipped to Texas to turned)... ieee e eee cere e eee eeees | eee 23,206,44 

his first trip had met Frank Lenox, the chairman of compete with the substantial retail lumber trade of _—— 

the day, and Mr. Lenox had said to him, ‘‘Don’t be the state. Therefore the retailers should use No. 2 Balance th: PORE. i...) 0d6edeses $ 32,579.55 








(1) Morgan Sash.& Door Co.’s Exhibit—(2) Representatives of “Ruberoid” Roofing and the Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co.—(3) W. H. Reynolds, representing F. W. Bird & Son 
—(4) Section of Waco Sash & Door Co.’s Big Exhibit 


VARIOUS PHASES AND SCENES INCIDENT TO THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
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Recapitulation. 


premiums for the year, less losses and 

CXPENBES cccccessccoccccccscccccch BORene 
Interest for the year....ceccccccccce 1,167.26 
Deposits to credit of members........ 10,425.00 
Dividends credited ....ccceccssecees 17,158.12 





$ 32,579.55 

Reserve fund notes (attached to powers : 
Of aAttOrMEY) ccccccccccccscccccscccs 10,425.00 
Total available assets........ $ 43,004.55 


Cost of insurance for the year, 76.07 percent of premiums 


aid. 
Insurance in force, $1,648,273.25 in 417 memberships, with 
218 individuals and firms. 
increase for the year, $311,960.78—sixty-one memberships, 
t 


n 


DIVIDENDS. Percent 
First ye@@r wecccseeecece eccccccce ecccee 1siaessone. ee 
Second YeAP cocccccvcece itinnaaee 0006600 saseceseoe SE 
Third YeAT weccccsece H6cseces haa as Senedak ate eee 
Fourth PORE 6.0i06.06.6.0.0.0.0.6 0046 06000690060 060000050 - 77.72 
Fifth Fear cecccccccccccccccccccccccecce (9%s60nsee 84.23 
BiSth BONO 6 440s500055<006$00605400400049s0000000 SE 
Seventh year ....ccccccccccccecsces phaaekenescsan ee 


442. 
Average annual dividend for seven years, 63.25 percent of 
premiums paid. 
Average cost of insurance for seven years, 36.75 percent of 
premiums paid. 
Third Series. 
FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SIX MONTHS. 
OCTOBER 7, 1909, To MARCH 31, 1910. 





Receipts. 
Received from deposits for reserve fund.........$ 3,450.00 
Received from premiums........... $onaee cones 2,754.65 
Interest received ......ceeceeee seseacdeoies “ 44.76 
$ 6,249.41 
Disbursements. 
Expenses pald .....cccces RS Pe Dee i $ 355.70 
Leenel GONE 2525000c0an450.00 csoeces eres 
2,102.70 
Balance in bank..... errr ee $ 4,146.71 
Recapitulation. 
Premiums, less losses and expenses....$ 651.95 
Interest .ccvccese 6ehetbeneeesenes ° 44.7 
Deposits to credit of members........ 3,450.00 
4,146.71 
Reserve fund notes (attached to powers 
Of QERUDNET): 6.0:60:0:5.0:0-0:0.00006500060 3.450.00 
Total available assets..........-. 7,596.71 


Cost re insurance to the members, 74.71 percent of premi- 
ums pald, 

Insurance in force, $221,950 in 138 memberships, with 
sixty-five individuals and firms. 

Dividend first six months, 25.29 percent. 


The Lumbermen’s Underwriters. 


George C. Vaughan then read his report on the con-’ 


dition of the Lumbermen’s Underwriters, as follows: 


Referring to the Lumbermen’s Underwriters, our secre- 
tary and attorney, Mr. Holt, will submit to you a full 
report of what has been done in the last year. 

You will note from the report that the last year has 
not been as profitable a one as shown in past years. You 
are all aware of the extreme drouth from which the entire 
State of Texas suffered last year, and under conditions of 
that kind fire losses are bound to be greater than ordi- 
narily. Taking this into account, I believe that all will 
agree with me that our showing is a good one, especially 
when compared with losses sustained the last year by 
most insurance companies doing business in this state. 

On series “A” our dividend account is all that could be 
expected; over 44 percent of premiums paid, reducing your 
actual cost to a little over one-half of one percent; series 
“B" costs you about three-fourths of one percent. Con- 
sidering the fact that before our organization was per- 
fecied our insurance was costing an average of over two 
percent, | hope that you will be well pleased with this 
Statement, 

_We want you all to bear in mind that the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters is run at the lowest possible expense and 
run entirely for the mutual benefit of all of us. 

you know, about a year ago your advisory com- 
mittee thought it best to begin another series, which 
has been done, as series “‘C’. We had several reasons 
for doing this. Many of the lumbermen in the state 


wanted to carry, as nearly as possible, their entire line 
w.th us. It was impossible to do this unless some other 
plan could be outlined by which we could carry more of 


* insurance, as a fire loss of $5,000 in any one risk 
i any one series seems to be the maximum that is 
p ent for us to assume. This series “‘C’’ is practically 
& Hew company, standing on its own bottom, but it has 








(5) 


the benefit of the experience gained in series “A” and 
“B”, It also has the benefit of the lowest possible ex- 
pense account, even lower than the other series, as we 
are still paying the estate of R. D. Gribble, under our 
contract, a commission on the first two series, while 
series “C” does not carry this commission, 

You will note that this last series is growing nicely, 
and it ought to be but a short time before it will be able 
to write the maximum risk that the other series write. 
We are now writing as much as $3,500 in this series. 

Our company being carried on, as it is, for the mutual 
benefit of all of us, there is not the trouble and incon- 
venience that usually obtain in adjusting a fire loss that 
any of us may have. The old line companies usually 
have in their employ an adjuster, whose business it is to 
save the company more than his salary in settling losses, 
and it is not usual for him to be very careful as to the 
right or wrong of his contentions—simply a question of 
saving the company all he can. Your company is not run 
on that basis. It is on a basis of paying what is actually 
due on any losses sustained, paying it promptly and 
cheerfully, without any technicalities. 

Our growth the last year has been a good, healthy one 
—all, I think, any of us could expect. You will note by 
Mr. Holt’s report that the increase is nearly $1,000,000. 

There is one fact that I think many of you overlook, 
and that is that we carry insurance on our members 
residences, and as a rule our members are not taking as 
much advantage of this desirable feature as they should. 

Now, the work for our organization should not be left 
wholly to your advisory committee. We are all equally in- 
terested in the matter; we should all speak a good word 
for the organization and see to it that where our brother 
lumbermen are not with us, they are fully advised as to 
what we are doing, so that they may join in with us, to 
their own advantage and ours. . 








ALBERT STEVES AND EVERETT STEVES, SAN 
ANTONIO, TEX. ; 
Two Retail Lumbermen; Prime Movers in Entertainment. 


A very complete report of the discussion anent the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, recording that a dividend 
was declared of 25 percent on the first series, and 10 
percent on the second series, and the discussion which 
followed was covered in our telegraphic report of the 
meeting of last week. 

The regular business of the afternoon session was 
then taken up, all of which was covered in last week’s 
dispatches. The meeting adjourned until Thursday 
morning, 

THE LAST SESSION OF THE CONVENTION, 


The unanimous vote to make Houston the meeting 
place in 1911, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation; the election of officers and brief reference to 
report of the memorial committee and a conservation 


Group, including Cecil A. Lyon, Dupont Lyon, C. H. Moore, George M. Duncan and Charles D. Golding—(6) Albert Steves, Ernest Steves, Ray Weise, T. L. Hillyer, W. 


resolution of Prof. W. B. Phillips; the applications of 
Waco and Fort Worth for the annual meeting of 1912 
were referred to briefly in the news dispatches of last 
week, 

Report of Committee on Memorials. 


The text of the report of the committee on memo- 
rials follows: 


Your committee on memorials is called upon to remember 
the sad death of O. A. Nelson, of Round Rock, which re- 
cently occurred, and we beg to attest to his many virtues 
and splendid character. Stricken in his young manhood, it 
seems peculiarly sad that he should have been taken from 
his loved ones and friends. We hereby on behalf of the 
members of this association express our sincere regret at 
his death and extend to the members of his family our sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, On the death of W. A. Wood, of Brenham, that 
we here express our sorrow and regret for one who for so 
mapy years has stood in his community for all that was 
good—for one of our best and truest friends and members; 
a offer to his family our sympathy as an assvciuuon. 

e 

Resolved, On the death of A. J. Roe, of Fort Worth, who 
since the organization of this association has met with us 
as a friend and a member, that we deplore that in the 
course of nature he has been called from us, that we miss 
his pleasant greeting and friendship on this occasion. We 
recognize his sterling worth as a man, citizen and friend. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread on the 
minutes of this association and a copy sent to his family 
and one furnished the press. 

In a most unfortunate accident not many weeks ago our 
friend, John Sellstrom, of Manor, was called to the great 
beyond, as is known by many of the members of the asso- 
ciation. Your committee on memorials hereby expresses 
and attests to his sterling qualities as a young man of the 
highest type and deplores his untimely taking off. We ex- 
tend to his loved ones our sincere sympathy in their loss 
and in this their dark hour. 

E. H. Linco. 


W. B. BRAZzEeLTon. 
J. M. RocKWELL, 


Conservation Resolution. 


Secretary Swinford then read the following resolu- 
tion prepared by Dr. W. B. Phillips, the speaker of 
Wednesday afternoon, and urged its adoption: 


WHEREAS, The Conservation Association of Texas has 
been organized for the purpose of calling public attention 
to the conservation of the material resources of the state, 
with special attention to the reforestation of cutover lands 
and the reclamation of overflowed and swamp lands; and, 

WHEREAS, The Texas Lumbermen's Association is in 
hearty accord with all efforts looking towards the wise de- 
velopment and conservation of the natural wealth of the 
state ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the work of the Conservation 
Association of Texas and commend it to our members as 
worthy of their support. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Officers Elected. 


Ernest Steves, chairman of the committee on elec- 
tion of officers, reported as follows: 


President—J. E. Whiteselle, of Corsicana. 

Vice president—W. H. O'Neill, of Dallas. 

Secretary—S. T. Swinford, of Houston. 

Directors—C. A. Lyon, of Sherman; Robert Law, of Bee- 
ville; W. B. Brazelton, of Waco; G. C. Vaughn, San An- 
tonio; E. H. Lingo, Dallas; W. W. Cameron, Waco; C. H. 
Flato, Kingsville; C. H. Moore, Galveston; J. W. Wood, 
Paris; J. M. Rockwell, Houston; 8. R. Darnell, Fort Worth; 
F. T. Buell, Dallas; R. B. Spencer, Dublin; Albert Steves, 
San Antonio; W. H. Norris, Houston; R. M. Farrar, Hous- 
ton; W. 8. Drake, Austin; S. V. Pfluegger, New Braunfels: 
C. E. Walden, Beaumont; R. C. Mitchell, Italy; J. D. Lep- 

er, Gainesville; J. E. Galbraith, Galhart; G. A. Parker, 

ryan; J. O. Buenz, Laredo; J. E. Quarles, Fort Worth. 
Ernest STEVES, 
G. 8S. Parker, 
J. W. FIsHer, 
’ Committee. 
Report of committee adopted. 


Secretary Swinford read the report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions as follows: 


WHEREAS, The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas has becn an unqualified 
success, due to the efforts of those interested therein. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the convention tender its heartfelt thanks 
to the ladies of San Antonio for the many favors and cour- 
tesies shown the wives, daughters and sweethearts of the 
visiting lumbermen; and the city of San Antonio, queen of 
the Southwest, be thanked for ~ thrown wide its doors 
= that we might enter into great joy. Be it 
further 





Drake and Bolling Arthur Johnson—(7) Sherman Drake and F. L. Hillyer at foot of Confederate Monument— (8) James Shelton, Vicegerent Snark for Southeastern Texas. 


TEXAS AT SAN ANTONIO, APRIL 13, 1910, AS SEEN THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE—MANY FAMILIAR FACES PRESENTED. 
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Resolved, That we thank the press for its full, fair and 
impartial report of our proceedings, benefiting those few who 


are too lazy or too penuricous to come and thus missed the 
greatest opportunity of mingling with the human cream that 
would have ever come to them. Be it 


nwesolved, 'That the sentiment expressed in the above para- 
graph of these resolutions is no reflection on the sick 
brother enforced to stay at home; or the young salesman 
who could not leave his sweetheart for a short period of 
seventy-two hours for fear she would change her mind. Be 
it further 

Resolved, Vhat especial and particular thanks are due to 
the local lumbermen who are known throughout the state 
as being the princes of entertainment and for the hospit- 
able manner in which, in and out of season, they always 
take care of their lumbermen visitors. Be it further 

Resolved, That we thank, the management of the St. 
Anthony hotel for the use of its auditorium, its reduced 
rates, its magnificent service and its complete arrangement 
for the comfort of all those attending the convention. Be 
it further 


Kesolved, Yhat the convention duly appreciates the re- 
duced rates made by the railroads and the great interest 
they have taken in this convention by putting on extra 
Yuliman coaches, adding to the comforts of travel. 


JOHN S. BONNER, 
C. R. SHERRILL, 
J. EK. GALBRAITH. 
There was no time for further discussion on the part 
of the retailers or salesmen. It was arranged that the 
retailers have a half-day set aside for their special 
use at Houston next year, and it has since been settled 
as the policy of the association that the manufacturers 
will be given an opportunity for a special session and 
the salesmen will be given a like amount of time for 
conference and exchange of views. The association 
meeting then finally adjourned. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


San Antonio, the city of parks, the Queen City of 
the Southwest, the conservator of the Alamo, built in 
1718, where Crockett and Travis and a few other buck- 
skin shirted cavaliers died that Texas might live as an 
entity of empire; in whose environs the old missions of 
Conception, San Jose, San Juan de Capistrau, built be- 
tween 1700 and 1731; the site of Fort Sam Houston, 
the largest army post in the United States, a city con- 
taining three or four of the best equipped and best 
managed hotels in the whole country, in whose courts 
the palms wave and the roses bloom from year’s end 
to year’s end and whose corridors are filled with tour- 
ists from all over the world, might of right be ex- 
pected to entertain royally those whom she loves and 
cherishes, 

Those who had before been entertained in San An- 
tonio had some conception of what was to occur; 
those who had not before tasted of these joys that 
San Antonio gives out with a free hand marveled at 
the plenitude of San Antonio’s hospitality and vowed 
to themselves to return again from time to time 
throughout the years to come. 


Entertainment for Ladies. 

Never before in the history of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas have there been so many ladies 
present at an annual meeting. The number of visiting 
ladies exceeded one hundred. A committee of San An- 
tonio’s brilliant ladies had been appointed to look 
after the visitors, which committee was as follows: 

Mrs. Albert Steves, chairman. 
Mrs. F. L. Hillyer. Mrs. A. B. Spencer. 
Mrs. Albert Steves, jr. Mrs. Herbert Spencer. 
Mrs. A. Deutsch. Mrs. D. K. Newsum. 
Mrs. J. E. Jarratt. Mrs. Johanne Steves. 
Mrs. Ellis Albaugh. Mrs. P. J. Owens. 
Mrs. Louis Saur. Mrs. Sam Owens. 
Mrs. N. L. Petrich. Mis. J. M. Moore. 
Mrs. Wm. L. Martin. Mrs. T. T. Campbell. 
Mrs. D. D. Fairchild, jr. Mrs. V. A. Petty. 
Mrs. Roy Beitel. Mrs. E. P. McDonald. 
Mrs. Albert Beitel, sr. Miss Steves. 
Mrs. J. T. Wilson, Miss Schelper. 
Mrs. G. Gahwiler. Mis. Et. A. Christian. 
Mrs. Albert Rine. Miss Schendel. 
Mrs. G. B. Taliafferro. Miss Wilson. 
Mrs. G. Zalmanzig. Miss Richey. 
Mrs. G. C. Vaughan. Miss Ethel Wilson. 
Mrs. W. Negley. Mrs. Max Baetz. 
Mrs. R. M. Middlebrook. 


The ladies’ reception from 4 to 6 o’clock on the 
Mezzanine floor, St. Anthony hotel, Tuesday, April 12, 
was referred to in the dispatches of last week. It was 
a harmonious mingling of bright smiles, magnificent 
gowns and gentle courtesies and resulted in a general 
acquaintance among the wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts of the lumbermen of Texas. 

Wednesday, April 13, at 10 o’clock in the morning 
thirty-two automobiles conveyed the visiting ladies 
and their hostesses to the Country Club. where an ap- 
petizing luncheon was served and the acquaintances 
made the evening before more firmly cemented in 
many ways. Photographs of the ladies, both before 
and during the luncheon, are printed elsewhere in this 
issue, 

The ladies’ luncheon given by Mrs. Johanne Steves 
and Mrs. Albert Steves at the Cafe Mexicano in the 
Elks Club building was participated in by the visiting 
Jadies and their hostesses, where they were treated to 
a genuine Mexican luncheon, The tables were strewn 
with pomegranate blossoms, the menu was exclusively 
Mexican, served swiftly, and the whole affair so con- 
ducted as to be long remembered. 

The ladies also participated in the banquet of Wednes- 
day night, April 13, and the general auto ride to the mis- 
sions and elsewhere Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 


The General Auto Ride. 


The auto ride for ladies and gentlemen, which started 
from the Cafe Mexicano at 3 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon, was participated in by 300 of the visitors, who 
made a marvelous trip in fifty-nine automobiles, out 
past Post Sam Houston, through San Antonio’s beau- 
tiful parks and residence districts. The visitors saw 
San Antonio and its suburbs, its missions built in the 
Moorish style of architecture, and were delighted at 


every wheel turn of the swift machines from start to 
finish. 


The Vaudeville Performance. 


The vaudeville performance on the roof garden of 
the St. Anthony hotel was attended by practically the 
entire 700 lumber visitors, who came to the convention— 
men and women, the grayhaired manufacturer, and the 
callow salesman. 

The crisp, cool atmosphere, stirred by the perfumed 
breezes which blow constantly in San Antonio in this 
flower-decked month of April, and an exceptionally 
fine vaudeville performance, so good that it was 
worthy of New York or any world center, held the 
entire audience until the last of the nine numbers 
was given. . 


THE BANQUET. 


The great convention hall was cleared after the last 
session Wednesday, and the banquet spread, the 
napery in place, the brilliant service of the St. An- 
thony shining up through rose and pine straw strewn 
tables, and a hundred waiters standing at attention, 
all between the hours of 4 and 8 o’elock. At 8:30 
o’clock well nigh the entire number of people visiting 
San Antonio for the convention passed through the 
great doors and sat down to the feast. 

The menu cards were printed on wooden boards 
bound together with rawhide. The menu was wisely 
chosen, both in the things to eat and drink. 

San Antonio’s finest orchestra furnished music of 
a character rarely heard outside of the great national 
symphony organizations. 

At 10:30 o’clock, as the smoke of the cigars mingled 
with the perfume of the flowers, Ernest Steves, as 
toastmaster, took charge of ceremonies and intro- 
duced R. J. Boyle, of San Antonio, who welcomed the 
strangers that had that night broken bread and sipped 
wine, in response to the toast, ‘‘Our visitors.’’ Mr. 
Boyle is a well known attorney of San Antonio, col- 
laterally interested in the lumber business. He again 
assured those who listened to him that all the hos- 
pitality which had been showered upon them was of 
that brand which is worth while. He did this humor- 
ously and with telling effect. 


Our Friends, 


W. B. Brazelton followed Mr. Boyle in response to 
the toast (‘Our Friends,’’ substantially as follows: 


The subject is one too broad and deep for a ten-minute 
talk by so poor a speaker. Since the days of David and 
Jonathan, or Damon and Pythias, there has been en- 
shrined in the holy of holies of all humanity the love of 
man for man. In our daily walk and life what is dearer 
than one who has in the daily mill been ground out, and 
in the furnace of constant intercourse refined and found 
at heart pure gold? The love of man for woman, and 
especially woman for man—all of life, poetry, romance, 
tragedy—the stories of the ages—circle round and round 
that love. Though we grow old and look with less zest 
on such love, yet the story never grows old nor does our 
interest in it die. 

I have been asked to speak on the subject of “Our 
Friends” a few words ‘‘for the good of the lumber busi- 
ness.’’ Now, how to mix friendship and love—as they are 
degrees of the same—and the lumber business, is not 
puzzling; but to one who loves friends and is not in love 
with lumber may seem incongruous. All my friends love 
lumber—lumber business and our friends the ladies, first 
and especially—and on this occasion our men friends of 
San Antonio;; next, after this delightful banquet for the 
inner man, the whole wide world at large. 

In business friendship is a most direct and valuable 
asset. It makes easy the hard places, gives faith and 
stability to transactions. With your friend you go 
steadily forward in the ways of trade, knowing, expecting 
and receiving fair and favorable treatment, while with 
the stranger you go slowly, guardedly and doubtfully; 
watching that all loopholes are covered, that there is no 
chance for a business stab in the back. For, my friends, 
business is, in a way, warfare, and when we can make it 
a friendly contest by the cultivation of that fine feeling 
tor those with whom we must meet we do much to smooth 
the rugged places in the journey of life. 

Therefore, for the good of the lumber business, let us 
cultivate that fine relation of friendship with our com- 
petitor, our customer, our fellow citizen; hugging to our 
heart the truth that he who will have friends must show 
himself friendly; that the way to lay a broad and firm 
foundation on which to build friendship is always to be 
true to ourselves, to honor, to kindness and to charity. 
Our friends of the past, of boyhood! The memories come 
to us in the hours of our dreams and we are boys again. 
At young manhood they who with us walked, in the years 
gone by, the daily path of business and of pleasure! 
Alas, I miss tonight many faces that have been to me the 
faces of my friends at former meetings of this associa- 
tion. We will drink to them a toast, thanking them for 
the joy they gave us when with us, praying and hoping 
their joy complete wherever their spirits rest. 

The friends of the present: To you a toast, that the 
world be always bright and kind to you, that your pros- 
perity, peace and pleasure may increase. 

The friends of the future: May you be many, may you 
be to us as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, 
that we may rest and abide with you till the eventide. 


Mr. Brazelton’s talk was received with great satis- 
faction, 

Following Mr. Brazelton, J. R. Davis, another attor- 
ney of San Antonio, responded to the toast ‘‘Our 
Enemies’’ and in doing so gave the entire assembly a 
delicious surprise that they will not soon forget. Mr. 
Davis delivered his talk in a German dialect so per- 
fect and so grotesque that it was very difficult to con- 
vince many of the strangers that Mr. Davis was not a 
tangled-tongued, recent subject of Emperor William, 
actually wrestling with the ins and outs and ups and 
downs of English speech. 


Our Enemies. 


We are able to give the text of Mr. Davis’ inim. 
itable talk in full. It is as follows: 


Herr Doastmeister, und Gendlemen: So far as I am con- 
sidernashon, dis is berhaps von of der happiest moments of 
mine life—exceptin of course der day or der day pefore I 
vas married. f you peebul doan’t feel as happy on dis 
ocashon, my adwice is to yoost take anudder dwink. I tell 
you ride uow, pefore I dook dot last von, I had been lookin 
at der face of der doastmeister, und I yoost felt terrrible. 

I have no doubt dot you now realize dot you are listening 
to von of der verdls graidest orators und dot you are also 
beginning to realization dot der verlds graidest orator is 
talking abowdt somding dot he knows durn liddle abowdt. 


Dot must be drue, for after buzzling und buzzling vid my 
brains for someding to say I hav cum to der conklushon 
dot it is now up to me to begin der speakin. 

How easy voud my job, have been it der doastmeister had 
axed me to talk abowadt “mine enimies.’’ In such cases all 
I vould do vould pe to te!l you somedings 1 know aboud 
der Irish. Vy is it dot very time you teel prowd about 
someding dot vonce happened in your fambly, und tell a 
Mick abowdt it, dot he always goes you von bedder. For 
years I had known dot der sister-in-law of my uncle's feerst 
vite, on my mudder’s side, vas a second cousin to Bismarks 
own fadder, und naturally vas prowd indeed of der conecd- 
sion. My pride got so graid dot I finally told one uff my 
irish enimies all der barticulars, but it didn’t faze him. 
He sed dot he coud pwoove dot he vas a graid grandson of 
der graid French lady Johannes of Ark. 1 tole him dot vas 
not so mutch to be prowd vid, und dot dere must have been 
some misdake abowdt his feerst barents, for hisdory showed 
dot Johannes of Ark never vas married vid his graid grand- 
fadder or anybody else und if dot vas a branch on his fambly 
tree he better twim it. Of course he lied out of it und sed 
aer Ark he vas talking abouid vas der celebrated Nora Ark, 
dot fellow who got der contract to build der first big cypress 
houseboat a long time ago. 

He sed to show you how strange fate vas, his ancestor 
getting dot contract vas der reason his family for genera- 
shous paff been in der lumber pisness. Bot yoost dink, 
ladies und gendlemen, vat a rounder dot old Nora really 
yvas—Der bible tells us dot he vas owdt for forty days und 
nights vidout a bloomin drop to drink but vadder. You 
east Texas fellers, how voud he suit you now as a prohibi- 
tion candidate for governor? 

But speakin of bolitiks—all der wisitors who went over 
to der city hall to get der keys of der city, noticed dot our 
mayor has a new automobile. It vas a present to him from 
a number of his frents who are in favor of der comishon 
form of government. You know I dink day figured it owdt 
dot if Callaghan vill yoost run dot machine long enough 
dere may be a new faze on der new board of commissioners. 
But old Bryan is going tu fool ‘im. He told me dot he’s 
sittin up nights takin lessons from Choffer Collins und vill 
soon be able to strip a gear any time he vants to, und dot 
so far he has only fallen out twice. But vot has bolitiks 
got to do vid us? Nudding, it is “Our Enemies.” 

And who, ladies and gendlemen, is our enemies? If I 
vas talking abowdt der enemies of dis glorious coundry I 
voud say it vas der politicians. If I vas talking abowdt 
Bryan Callaghan’s greatest enemy, I vould say its going to 
be his gasoline und repair bill; if I vas speaking of der 
farmer, 1 vould say der bole veevil; but talking aboudt de: 
pore, down-trodden, Got-forsaken lumberman, who can it be? 
fverybody pretty near gets der best of him, from der fellow 
who cuts down der wrong tree to der fellow who beats him 
owdt of der lien on his homestead. Sence he has so many 
enemies I haven’t time to talk abowdt all of ‘im, so lets 
pick out der biggest and get rid of dot. 

Gazing arownd me, so far, as I can see with my eyes 
naked at der crowd before me, und takin into considerashon 
vad ve hav had to eat and drink dis evening, I dink dot 
der graidest enemy ve have in der veerld tonite is ‘‘tomor- 
row morning.” Yoost imogene dot vile ve are gathered 
arownd dis testive board someone voud set fire to der town 
under day voud use up all der ice vadter in der hotel to put 
it owdt. Ven I dink abowdt dot inside fire some of us are 
buildin up for tormorrow morning, I feel like going to bed 
in der bathtub. I believe, however, dot I can give you a 
few tips dot vill cut down a hole lot of der sufferin. In 
der feerst place, ven you go to bed, don’nd do like Hillyer 
and der doastmeister did in Houston. John Kirby met dis 
pair of Hoo-Hoos one nite and seeing how bad off day wer, 
took them home yid him and put them to bed in der guest 
chamber. After day had turned owdt der light, Steves 
swore he vas suffocation und abowdt to die and begged 
Hillyer to get up and raise der vindow and save his life. 
Of course he got tp but dry as he voud it vouldn’t raise 
up. Finally Steves told him to kick owdt der sash, didn’t 
make any difference, it belonged to Kirby und der vas an 
awtul crash und Steves said he feld der Gulf breeze revive 
him at once but next morning ven day vaked up, it vas 
found dot Hillyer never had touched der vindow, but had 
busted all the glass out of Kirby’s best bookcase. 

Ven you finally come to tomorrow don’t try to yoomp 
right out of bed. It’s dangerous. Vate a few minutes und 
have you vife raise your head very slowly offer der pillow 
und prop it up. Dis vill give you time to figure out yoost 
how fast you believe the bed is going around and you can 
pick out a soft place on der floor to light on. Of course 
all you fellows dot didn't bring your vives along vill have 
to do dare own head-raising. Don’t try to go out and bring 
in any outside help, it might cause trouble at home and 
anyhow you didn’t come to San Antonio to get talked 
abowdt. After you get your clothes on, be very careful how 
you put on your hat, you are liable to miss it the first two 
or three times. Der most of us will try to put it on avay 
owdt here, but remember der top of your head is really 
away over here. Dond forget to take der resolushon dot 
you vill never take anudder drink so long as you live—go 
down to der nearest jewlery store and buy your poor vife 
some little peace offering and if you ever fall off der vagon 
again, come to San Antonio, we will take care of you and 
see that you don’t get any of your own liquid products— 
wood alcohol and turpentine. But vot’s der uze talking 
abowdt someding dot’s already almost here. 

Gendlemen, I vish you all sympathy and consolashon and 
hope everyone of you will overcome “Our Enemies” ‘‘Tomor 
row Morning.’ 


Following Mr. Davis, John Henry Kirby, of Hous- 
ton, was introduced and delivered an eloquent address 
in response to the toast ‘‘Our Hosts,’’ claiming that 
the title of the toast that had been given him shoul: 
have read ‘‘Our Hosts and dur Hostesses.’’? In words 
ringing with sincerity and approval of those at whose 
hands all had feasted. and from whom all had receive:! 
all this remarkably good care Mr. Kirby spoke fifteen 
minutes, heaping upon San Antonio and its citizens 
encomiums of praise which were richly deserved. He 
especially praised the fair women for the important 
part they had taken in making the stay of the lumber 
men and their ladies so pleasant. 

Following the banquet the room was cleared in 
fifteen minutes and a ball began which lasted until 
the edge of dawn. 





FORESTRY IN SWITZERLAND. 

The actual forest area of Switzerland comprises 
2,205,508 acres, 21.48 percent of the entire surface of 
the country, 77,004 of which belong to the state and 
2,128,504 to cantons, communes, municipalities and 
private corporations. From the nursery, which covers 
781 acres of the state forest, in 1908 over 22,000,000 
young trees were taken and transplanted in the vari- 
ous forests. Spruce is the most important tree in the 
Swiss forests, and then in order of their importance 
come white fir, beech, larch, pine, cypress and a few 
other varieties. The law provides that the forest area 
shall not be diminished. Even in private forests close 
cutting is strictly forbidden, especially in exposed 
places, without the consent of the federal authorities, 
and then only in small areas when prompt reforestation 
is guaranteed. Trees for cutting are carefully selected 
by forestry experts. ; 
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CONVENTION DOINGS. 


alifornians Affiliate With National = Wholesalers 
Committees for Ensuing Year—Michi- 
ganders to Meet. 











COMING CONVENTIONS. 
May 5—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘onchartrain hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


May 17-19—National Slack oy oe Manufacturers’ As- 
ciation, Cincinnati, Ohio, Hotel Sinton; annual meeting. 


May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Yew Orleans, La. Subject to change by the board of di- 
ctors. 


June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber 
tfotel Seelbach, Louisville, Ky. 


July 18, 19 and 20—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation, Detroit. 


July 21-28—Pacific Logging Congress, second annual ses- 
on, Portland, Ore. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL LUMBERMEN TO JOIN 
WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

San Francisco, Cau., April 18.—A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the W estern Retail Lumberman’s Association, on 
a trip through California in the interests of his asso- 

ation, had a most successful meeting with the lum- 
hbermen of Fresno Saturday. As a result of the trip 
the Western association will add no less than 100 new 
members. The San Joaquin valley lumbermen have a 
splendid club and are progressive and strictly uptodate. 
They gave the visiting party a luncheon and dinner 
and a 75-mile ride through the valley where the slogan 
is, ‘Eat raisins.’?’ J. G. Martin, of Fresno, presided 
at the meeting and addresses were made by Lloyd Went- 
worth and O. M. Clark, of Portland, Ore. 


\ 


Association, 








COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
LUMBER DEALERS. 


Below are listed the various committees 


\Manufaucturers’ Association to serve for the 1910-11 
term: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
kn. W. Higbie, New York, N. Y. 
\ L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio. 
N. H. Walcott, Providence, R. 
¥ KE. Parker, Saginaw, 
BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
\W. G. Frost, chairman, New York, N. Y. 
W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Il. Davenport, Boston, Mass. 
I’. S. Morse, Springfield, Mass. 
\lex Willson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
\V. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 
ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 
chairman, Toronto, Ont. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. Laidlaw, 

H. Prescott, jr., 
i), IX. Harroun, Watertown, N. = 
i’. C. Rice, Springfield, Mass. 
W. A, Crombie, New York, N. Y. 
il. S. Lee, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Q. Agler, Chicago, IIl. 

LEGISLATION COMMITTEE. 

If. Barnaby, chairman, Greencastle, Ind. 
!'rederick Cleveland, Albany, _ 
'. W. Blanchard, Boston, Mass. 
!. C. Burton, Charleston, 8. C. 

A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

C. Righter, Williamsport, Pa. 

b. Hammond, San Francisco, Cal. 

RAILROAD AND TRASPORTATION COMMITTEB. 

mil Guenther, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Dempsey, Johnstown, Pa. 

ki. Stark, ——— Tenn. 

KX. Paxton, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

suis Wuichet, Chicago, Il. 

J. Oathout, Newark, N. 

W. Brownson, New York, | “— 4 

















and their 
members appointed by the National Wholesale Lumber 


ADVISORY 


Mich. in R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON COASTWISE INSURANCE. 
ee ag Hill, chairman, New York, N. Es 
8. Lafond, New York, Y. 
B L. Tim, New York, N. 1A 
J. L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 
Harvey Granger, Savannah, Ga. 
Guy Buell, Spring Hope, N. C. 
. H. Burton, New York, N. Y. 
COMMITTEE ON LAKE INSURANCE. 
M. E. Preisch, chairman, Pa m. XZ. 
W. H. Prescott, Cleveland, Ohio. 
EK. B. Foss, Bay City, Mich. 
Guy White, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
CC... Smith, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 
G. H. Holt, chairman, —— Ill. 
R. H. Jenks, Clevel and, Ohio. 
G. M. Stevens, jr., New York, 


G. B. Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Ny ; 
. McKenney, North ene . ee a 
3. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa.w. ¥. Jackson, Salisbury, Md. 
AUDIT AND FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Henry Cape, chairman, “— York, N. Y. 
W. A. Eaton, New York, N ) & A 
J. Tt Christy, New York, N. Y. 
HARDWOOD INSPECTION COMMITTEE. 
E. V. Babcock, chairman, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hugh McLean, Buffalo, Ae F 
W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, Gee. 
C. O. Shepherd, New York, N. Y. 
Theodore fathauer, Chicago, 111. t 
R. P. Baer, Baltimore, Md. G. fF. Craig, 
TRADE RELATIONS. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. E. Smith, chairman, New York, N. Y. 
A. C. Dutton, Springtield, Mass. 
F. E. Stone, Newark, N. 


R. L. Palmer, Boston, Mass. 


A. J. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. M. Wall, Buffalo, ws me 
=. 3emis, Pittsburg, Pa. 
FORESTRY COMMITTEE. 
W. L. Sykes, chairman, Keating Summit, Pa. 
Cc. F. Treadway, New Haven, Conn. 


. Day, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
I’. F. Sayre, San Francisco, Cal. 
+. Brownell, Williamsport, Pa. 
. Turner, Toronto, Ont. W. 'l. Hart, 
TRADE ETHICS COMMITTEE. 
. Burns, chairman, Bristol, Tenn. 
Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. 
} . Nelson, Kansas a). Mo. 
: - Hedden, New York, N. Y. 
¥F. 8. Underhiil, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. H. Miller, ‘Toronto, Ont. W. 


New York, N. Y. 


D. Young, Bay City, Mich. 
TO THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
. 


COMMITTEE 


R. C. Lippincott, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL (CAR STAKE) COMMITTEE. 
F. R. Babcock, chairman, Pittsburg, Pa. 
G. F. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. Kendall, Pittsburg, Pa. 

L. Barth, Chicago, Lil. 
Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 

SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

A. E. Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. J. Coppock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. 8S. Tremaine, Buffalo, N. Y. 
O. G. Agier, Chicago, ul. 
F. B. Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. 
E. A. Selfridge, jr., Willitts, Cal. 
Guy Buell, Spring Hope, N. C. 
W. R. Butler, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. Criste, Pittsburg, Pa. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN TO HOLD SPRING 
MEETING. ) 
CapILLAc, Micu., April 19.—Formal notice of the 
spring meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to be held at Ponchartain hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., May 5, was mailed from Secretary J. C. 
Knox’s office this week. Among the subjects to be 
considered are hemlock grading rules; terms of sale; 
amount of Michigan stumpage; hemlock bark condi 
tions; market conditions and other reports. 





” SpaR 


SECRETARIES BANQUETED. 


Waiter Speaks Nine Languages—Guests Introduced 
to New Liquid and Solid Refreshments 
Photo Puzzles Photographer. 


George E. Watson, 
Manufacturers’ 
surprise for the 


secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Association, planned and produced a 
visiting manufacturers’ association sec- 
retaries on the evening of April 19, in the form of a 
dinner served at the Cafe de la Louisianna, which gave 
more joy to the participants than a set affair, clothed 
in black coats and white fronts and gilt lace and mili- 
tary precision service and other frills and furbelows, 
could have afforded. 

The guests of the occasion were Victor H. Beckman, 
manager and assistant secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. H. Morris, secretary 
North Carolina Pine Association; Lewis Doster, secre- 
tary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association -_ 
the United States; C. A. Stafford, manager of the Na 


tional Association of Box Manufacturers; Prof. H. 8. 
Graves, chief forester of the United States; C. Har 
rell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Associa- 


tion; J. E. Rhodes, formerly secretary of the Northern 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association; A. W. Cooper, sécre 
tary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; 
R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; George K. 
Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation; Leonard Bronson, manager for the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; C. H. Ketridge, 
secretary of the American Lumber Trades Congress, and 
H. 8. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Mr. Watson planned and had produced for him a typ 
ical New Orleans dinner, 


The sequel showed that Mr. Watson was correct. 
Five of the distinguished company had never tasted 


shrimp; not more than three of these seasoned veterans 
had ever put their lips to that seductive and strange wet 
goods device of man known as an ‘‘absinthe anisette.’’ 

To give a foreign and faraway air to the affair, Mr. 
Watson had rehearsed his waiter for a week, and 
although this plutocrat of servitors speaks nine lan- 
guages perfectly, and none better than English, he an- 
nounced each course in Parisian French and to all in- 
quiries spoke French as a Parisian to each one of the 
guests. 

One thing not on the program was the advent of an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN photographer, who made a left- 
hand photograph of the distinguished secretarial assem- 
blage—lefthand because in the rush of the affair he 
took the picture with Victor H. Beckman in the fore- 
ground, departed hastily from the feast, and did not 
return to the hotel with the photographie print as di- 
rected. He was found late that night at his residence 
by telephone, and he explained that he had had a very 
great mishap; that his lens had done some strange dis- 
tortion, beyond his ken; that there could not possibly 
be anywhere a man so very large as the person in the 
left foreground, and acknowledged that he should have 
made his arrangement of the distinguished guests with 
the large man for the background, if so be that a man 
could be so large. When the photographer was assured 
that Victor H. Beckman’s normal and photographic 
weight and size were the same, he sighed in relief, and 
on the following morning, Wednesday, April 20, deliv- 
ered the photograph from which the engraving was made 
that decorates this page. 

BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON. 
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OREGON AND WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS’ MONTHLY MEETING AND OUTING. 


Local Board of Trade Extends Warm Welcome—Electric Handling of Lumber Explained—Tour Made of Three Modern Mill Plants—Buffet Supper. 


SALEM, OrE., April 16—The innovation of having an 
occasional meeting in the interior of the state re- 
sulted in the monthly meeting of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association bein 
held in Salem today. It was a sort of a swing soomnl 
the circle for the members, for after the meeting a 
special train on the Salem, Falls City & Western 
railroad took the party to Dallas, Falls City and Black 
Rock, and back to Salem. 

The delegation from Portland and the north left 
Portland on the electric train at 7:50 a. m., arriving 
shortly after 10 o’clock, proceeding at once to the 
rooms of the Salem Board of Trade, where it met 
local lumbermen and those who had come in from 
other directions. A. F. Hofer, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, extended every courtesy possible to the 
members of the association, in fact, they simply took 
possession of the board rooms, and at 10:30 began the 
business session of the association, which was called 
to order by Vice President F. C. Knapp, in the ab- 
sence of President L. J. Wentworth, who is in 
California. 

Upon being called upon, J. P. Keating, of Portland, 
of the committee on arrangements, outlined the pro- 
gram for the day’s junket. Chairman Knapp then 
ealled on Secretury Hofer, of the Board of Trade, 
who said he was glad to offer the assembly room for 
the meeting, and stated that when the lumbermen 
returned at 6 o’clock in the afternoon, the business 
men of the city would extend a buffet luncheon and 
reception to them. Chairman Knapp, in behalf of the 
members, thanked him. 

The reading of the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing was dispensed with. A communication from Sec- 
retary George K. Smith was read regarding life mem- 
berships in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A communication from Secretary V. H. Beckman, of 
Seattle, was read relative to the three Coast associa- 
tions jointly getting a list of members to be sent to the 
members of retail associations. Chairman Knapp 
stated that it was proposed that the three associations 
join in sending copies of the grading rules to the retail 
trade. The secretary was instructed to advise Secre- 
tary Beckman that, as the Oregon association recently 
had issued lists of its members it did not care to join 
in the proposition to jointly get out one now. 

As chairman of the domestic fir committee E. B. 
Hazen stated that his committee had under consider- 
ation the matter of helping the campaign to en- 
courage the use of boxes, and it was thought that as 
only a part of the members made boxes, an assessment 
for the work be made only on those who make boxes. 

E. D. Kingsley, of Portland, was of the opinion 
that all lumbermen were interested whether they made 
boxes or not, as the increased use of boxes enlarged 
the market for low grade boards. R. B. Dyer, of As- 
toria, agreed with him. The matter was finally re- 
ferred back to the domestic fir committee with instruc- 
tions to the committee to circularize members and get 
their opinions by mail. 

For the insurance committee, J. P. Keating reported 
regarding possible indemnity insurance legislation. 


Handling Lumber by Monorail. 


After an intermission, while group pictures were 
being taken, Clark W. Thompson, chairman of the 
trade topics committee, presented the following paper 





descriptive of the monorail system in use at the plant 
of his company: 


Any lumberman who has watched his men handle his lum- 
ber piece by piece, taking it from his mill chute or rolls and 
piling it on a wagon or truck, or unloading it in his yard, 
or passing it up one piece at a time to the top of a pile in 
his yard, or vice versa, has realized that his methods were 
far a satisfactory and has sincerely wished for improve- 
ment. 

We have provided machinery for the economical trans- 
portation of the log and the lumber from the stump to the 
mill, then through the mill on live rolls and transfers, but, 
once outside of the mill, we have been satisfied to pick it up 
by hand one piece at a time and haul it on a cart or wagon 
to the yard or dock. 

At some point in its transfer the lumber must be sorted 
for size and grade and at this point it is necessary to handle 
it piece by piece, but at no other point should we be satistied 
to repeat this process until delivery to our planers, our clear 
lumber shed or the car door. 

There is no reason why our lumber can not be sorted once 
and thereafter transported and handled in units consisting 
of 1,000 or 2,000 feet. These units can be taken up at the 
sorting works and delivered unbroken to the planers, or to 
the top of the proper pile in the yard or to the door of the 
car or ship's tackle, as our individual needs require. 

It was toward the partial consummation of this result 
that we installed an electric monorail carrier between our 
sorting works and our lumher yard, passing and serving 
our dry kiln and planing mill, and it is our intention to 
extend the system to serve our loading platform and eventu- 
ally to extend it or some amplification of it to reach the 
top of every pile of lumber in our yard. We are following 
out the unit system as far as we have installed the mono- 
rail and its success is constantly goading us to follow and 
develop it to its consistent end. 


What the System Is. 


The monorail carrying system consists of an electrically 
driven car supported on trucks running on the lower flange 


of a suspended I beam. Attached to the car and electrically. 


operated is a hoist. The apparatus thus hoists the load and 
propels itse’f along the I beam. 

For ordinary work of lumber carrying a 15-inch 42-pound 
standard I beam is used, supported every twenty or twenty- 
five feet. A less depth of I beam would support the ver- 
tical load, but the 15-inch beam is used for lateral stiffness. 
A machine having a capacity of 6.000 pounds is used as it 
carries a convenient load of about 2,000 feet of lumber. 

The I beam is suspended at any convenient hight above 
the load, the hight above the ground varying with the uneven 
ground surface. In our case the hight is 20 to 35 feet. 
Our supports are piles creosoted and well driven into the 
gravel soil. Two piles driven from 10 to 20 feet apart, 
capped with a 12x14 timber constitute one bent. The bents 
are from 20 to 24 feet apart along the I beam on straight 
track and 8 or 10 feet apart on curves. It is necessary to 
brace the bents in three or four places along the length. 
The 15-inch I beam is suspended from the under side of each 
cap by two 11-inch bolts with large washers. 

The manufacturers state that the car will operate on 
curves of a 15-foot radius, but we used 30-foot radius and 
would not recommend the use of any sharper curves. 

Switches are placed as desired in the I beam and operate 
successfully. The hoisting speed of the crane is at the rate 
of eighteen feet a minute, and the speed along the 1 beam 
is 500 feet a minute. Considerably greater speeds are pos- 
sible, however. 

Our monorail runs along each side of a cable sorting table 
350 feet long, taking lumber from both sides of the table. 
It also runs along the side of the dry kiln, delivering Ium- 
ber at one end and taking it away at the other. It then 
— to the lumber yard, with a branch line to the planing 
mill. 

The car picks up a load of lumber from either side of the 
sorting table and delivers it to the dry kiln, planing mill 
or yard as desired. It also picks up a load at the outgoing 
end of the kiln and delivers it to the planing mill. The 
distance from the end of the sorting table to the yard is 
500 feet, passing the planing mill. The kiln is alongside the 
sorting table. We have about 1,600 feet of the rail installed. 
At the lumber yard we put the load on a lumber roller wagon 
for delivery to the proper pile. 

Our sorting works enable us to make separate loads of 
each size and kind of lumber we manufacture. The width 
of the load is 3 feet and the hight about the same. At the 
planing mill the load is placed by the monorail upon a truck 
which is shoved in front of the planing machine. 

As the lumber is taken from the sorting table it is piled 
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at right angles to and directly under the monorail. The 
crane hoists the pile and it is by hand turned one-quarter 
around on a ball bearing in the carrier. This places the load 
lengthwise of the rail and enables it to pass between the 
supporting piles. Various devices are in use for attaching 
the load to the carrier. We use two pairs of chains with a 
removable iron cross bar through rings on the chain and 
under the load. We use two men to operate the monorail, 
one in the car and one to attach and detach the bars through 
the chains under the load. In some plants the lumber is piled 
on trucks and the crane picks up truck and all with an ar- 
rangement of tongs operated by the one man from the cage. 
By the use of short movable skids also the load may | 

taken up and set down by the one man, but we have not 
yet been able to devise a method of operating with only t! 

man in the carriage, which seems to us suitable to the needs 
of our particular plant. We, however, expect to be able to 
develop such a device. 


Extension of the System. 


We expect to extend our monorail as our circumstanc: 
permit to serve our loading trucks and also hope to devise a 
suitable mechanical means of distributing the lumber loads 
—_ the end of our monorail to the top of the pile in the 
yard. 

The two men mentioned above with the monorail car do 
absolutely all the work connected with moving daily about 
80,000 feet of lumber from the piles along our sorting tabie, 
serving the kiln, in and out, and delivering and loading the 
lumber either on trucks at the planing mill or on roller 
wagons at the entrance of the yard. 

One man with team and roller wagon delivers and unloads 
all the lumber that goes from the monorail to its proper pile 
in the yard. 

The cost of our instalation is given in detail in the accom- 
panying statements and is recapitulated as follows per lineal 
foot for 1,630 feet: 


Pile and frame supporting system............6.6. cosce dell 
I beam and steel work............ee08- i0sneeseebeee 2.08 
OE as:6.000 bab baad sed 016 .04.00 646 00000 ithaca -- 66 
HISCtrical GGMIPERERE occ cccccvcccresscsocccecees eae 
Superintendence and general expense 6 percent....... 26 





° 


The cost of our crane carrier complete was $2,297. 

We constructed our plant in 1909 and our original plan 
was to use the roller wagon system of handling and dis- 
tributing our lumber from the sorting table. In this system 
the lumber fs piled on dead rolls at the side of the table. 
The roller wagon is backed up to the pile, which is rolled 
on to the wagon by crank rolls on the wagon bed. It is 
evident that this method requires large planked roadways 
around the sorting table. Before the completion of our 
sorting table we concluded to install the monorail, being 
considerably influenced thereto at that time by the saving 
of certain items of cost. By the instalation of the monorail 
we eliminated the following items of cost under the roller 
wagon system: 

144,000 feet of lumber in construction of roadways 






around sorting platform at $15 in place........... $2,160 
System of dead rolls...........- 4 500 
40,000 feet of lumber in roadway. 00 
CORT 60.5.0.65:0408 000800000 ee ere ea 
Two teams and WArnesS. ....ccccccccccccccce 1,400 
| eee ee rr Mepecinaiaieinas hitCasetaies $5.960 


Our total investment in the monorail is $9,689. Deduct- 
ing the above $5,960, investment which we saved, we figure 
that it has cost us an additional investment of $3,729 to 
install mechanical handling of lumber instead of the roller 
wagon system. 

It is desired to call attention to the fact that to complete 
this line of argument there should properly be included 
figures representing the surface railroad system of operation 
‘nstalled in some plants. This is omitted for want of time. 

We did not originally expect to have to roof the monorail. 
This we found necessary, and it cost us $1,054 to do it. 

Our machine is equipped with induction motors, 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 440-volt. My opinion is that direct current equip- 
ment is more suitable to this service, although the induction 
motors are working satisfactorily. They require three trol- 
leys and the direct current but two. Also, the direct cur- 
rent equipment is carried in stock and the induction Is 
special. We used induction motors for the reason that the 
rest of our instalation is of that form, but my present opin- 
ion would favor the standard direct current motor. 

It is essential that the tread or bearing for the carriage 
wheels be free from uneven places at the joints of the eye 
beams. Care should be taken to brace well all supports for 
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witches and the trolley wires should be carefully insulated. 

Otherwise the erection of the monorail has no difficulties 
whatever and can be done with the exercise of only ordinary 
wTome suitable conditions I consider it an efficient means 
of lumber transportation. 

Mr. Thompson also accompanied his paper with fig- 
ures showing the detailed cost of the system and 
photographs showing it in operation, which were placed 
on file with the secretary. 

Chairman Knapp thanked Mr. Thompson for the 
information given. He declared that the lumber busi- 
ness was made up of little steps like this, and the 
trouble is that so many millmen try to keep secret the 
1 tle steps of progress, for fear their neighbors might 
be able to make lumber as cheap. He then called on 
R. B. Dyer, of Astoria, for a paper on dry kiln con- 
struction. Mr. Dyer said he had not prepared a paper 
but he described briefly the kilns at his plant. 

F. C. Young, of Portland, explained the method of 
drying in a new kiln he constructed recently and for 
the first time a really technical session of the asso- 
ciation was held, due to the efforts of the trade topics 
committee, spurred on by repeated urging. 

Chairman Knapp stated for the Associated Bureau of 
Grades that it was holding back the grading rules to 
embody in them certain matters regarding car material 
specifications, the details of which were not yet at 
hand, from the Master Car Builders’ Association and 
as soon as received the grading rules would be issued. 
He thought they would be out in about two weeks. 
This concluded the business session, which was some- 
what curtailed owing to lack of time, and the lumber- 
men repaired to the West Salem depot of the Salem, 
Falls City & Western railway for the next stage of 
the swing around the circle. 


Out Through the Valley. 


For the afternoon the lumbermen were the guests 
of the three big lumbering interests of this section 
of the beautiful Willamette valley—the Falls City 
Lumber Company, with mills at Falls City, and gen- 
eral offices at Portland; the C. K. Spaulding Logging 
Company, with mills at Salem and Newburg and gen- 
eral offices in Portland, and the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Company, of Dallas. 

G. A. Griswold, of the Falls City Lumber Company; 
J. P. Keating, of the C. K. Spaulding Logging Com- 
pany, and George T. Gerlinger, of the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Company, were the committee in 
charge of arrangements and were naturally very much 
in evidence. It was their plants that were visited dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

At West Salem a special gasoline motor car, of the 
Salem, Falls City & Western railway, was placed at 
the service of the lumbermen and a quick run was 
made across and through the garden spot of the Wil- 
lamette valley to Dallas, thirteen miles west. Here 
is located the plant of the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Company, of which George T. Gerlinger is secretary 
and general manager. The Salem, Falls City & West- 
ern railway, of which his brother, Louis Gerlinger, jr., 
is general manager, is known as the ‘‘Gerlinger’’ rail- 
read, formerly operated between Falls City and Dallas. 
It recently was extended to Salem, furnishing a much 
needed cross country connection. It operates the only 
successful gasoline motor car running on the north 
coust. It is 72 feet over all in length, seats 100 people, 
has baggage, smoking and passenger apartments, and 
is run by a 200-horsepower engine. It was in this the 
lumbermen rode and the many windows enabled them 
to get a great view of the fertile farming and fruit 
country through which they were passing. 

\rriving at Dallas, lunch was taken at Guill’s hotel 
and the trip was resumed to Falls City, ten miles west, 

‘c a stop was made for a visit to the planing mill, 
rd and shipping facilities of the Falls City Lumber 

any, under the supervision of President F. 8. 
seicher-and Secretary Graham A, Griswold. The com- 
auy’s two mills are three miles away and the lumber 
S flamed to Falls City, where it is prepared and 
shipped to market. Manager W. T. Grier was un- 
avoidedly absent, having injured his foot that morning 

runaway accident. 

‘he trip was resumed to Black Rock, three miles 
ant, where the Great Western Lumber Company, of 
“ich Jay 8. Hamilton is president and Peter Skie 
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G. T. GERLINGER, DALLAS, ORE.; J. P. KEATING, PORTLAND, ORE.; G. A. GRISWOLD, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Cc. K. Spaulding Logging Company. 


Willamette Valley Lumber Company. 





superintendent, has a modern plant. The output of this 
concern is handled by the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber 
Company, Portland, in which Mr. Hamilton is asso- 
ciated with E. W. Ortmann. Mr. Ortmann was a mem- 
ber of today’s party and explained operations to the 
visiting lumbermen. 

A mile beyond Black Rock the logging operations 
of the Willamette Valley Lumber Company were 
viewed. Here conservation is the keynote, and noth- 
ing of marketable value is wasted. Returning through 
Black Rock and Falls City, a stop at Dallas was made 
to look over the plant of the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Company. Here also George Gerlinger, assisted by 
W. J. Kaerth, who has charge of the office, piloted 
the visitors about the plant, which turns out about 
75,000 feet every ten hours. Everything was spick and 
span, although Mr. Gerlinger says there was no ‘‘ house 
cleaning’’ for the occasion. 

The motor car party was back at Salem at 5:30, a 
record-breaking run being made between Dallas and 
Salem. A tour of inspection of the Salem mill of the 
C. K. Spaulding Logging Company was then made, 
J. P. Keating doing the honors. The company’s new 
office building is furnished beautifully in native fir, 
and attracted the attention of the visitors. The visit 
to this plant ended the technical part of the trip. 

A buffet supper was served at the Board of Trade 
rooms, after which some of the leading business and 
professional men of Salem, the ‘‘ Capital City’’ of Ore- 
gon, dropped in and an informal reception was held. 
Then P. M. McArthur, former speaker of the Oregon 
House, and now private secretary to Governor Benson, 
and a presiding officer of more than average ability, 
took charge of affairs, and wittily introduced speaker 
after speaker, among them being Judge J. W. Moore, 
chief justice of the supreme court of Oregon, who 
told of the development of the state, and of Salem 
and this part of the valley in particular; J. P. Keating, 
who spoke from a lumberman’s standpoint; W. B. 
Mackay, who was a schoolboy friend of ‘‘Pat’’ Mc- 
Arthur, the presiding officer; C. W. Thompson, who 
moved a vote of thanks to George T. Gerlinger, G. A. 
Griswold and J. P. Keating, the committee in charge 
of the very successful day’s outing, and to the Salem 
Board of Trade for its courtesies. Then Frank B. Cole, 
George T. Gerlinger, former Secretary A. B. Wastell, 
Supreme Justice R. S. Bean, Railroad Commissioner 
Thomas K. Campbell, a former lumberman and one 
of the organizers of the association, all spoke inter- 
estingly. In conclusion Col. E. Hofer, one of the 
veteran newspaper men of Oregon and a confirmed 
booster, told just a little about the wonderful re- 
sources of the Willamette valley, and of Oregon and 
of the work that had been and is being done to let the 
world know about it, and as a result. how marvelously 
the state is growing. He cited particularly the for- 
ward strides Salem is making with hundreds of new 
residences under construction, and it being hardly pos- 
sible to secure sufficient lumber at times to keep up to 
the demand of the building activity. 

It was a grand trip, was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
and brought the Portland and Columbia River lumber- 
men in touch with the great resources of the interior 
and thoroughly demonstrated the wisdom of the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
occasionally meeting outside of Portland. No more 
appropriate place could have been selected than this 
Capital City in the garden of the Willamette valley. 


Attendance. 


F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lumber Co. 
George Steel, Grants Pass; Three Pines Lumber Co. 

C. W. Thompson, Cascade Locks; Wind River Lumber Co. 
Cc. G. Wilson, Linnton; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 

J. P. Keating, Portland; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 


George T. Gerlinger, Dallas; Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 


W. B. Mackay, Portland; North Pacific Lumber Co. 
G. A. Griswold, Portland; Falls City Lumber Co. 
W. D. Plue, Rainier; Columbia River Door Co. 

W. T. Jacobsen, Rainier; Western Cedar Co. 

J. J. Kenney, Leona; Leona Mills Lumber Co. 

I. C. Young, Portland; West Side Lumber & Shingle Co. 
E. D. Kingsley, Linnton; West Oregon Lumber Co. 
R. A. Cowden, Silverton; Silverton Lumber Co. 

F. S. Belcher, Portland; Falls City Lumber Co. 

R. S. Shaw, Mill City: Curtiss Lumber Company. 
R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Clatsop Mill Co. 

A. M. Hagen, Eugene; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Edward Ostrander, Portland; secretary. 

S. A. Pease, Jefferson: Jefferson Mill Co. 

Cc. O. Shumway, Sheridan; Sheridan Lumber Co. 





Falls City Lumber Company. 


L. L. Lewis, Eugene ; Bost Sete Lumber Co. 

Edward B. Hazen; Bridal Veil; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
A. B. Wastell, Portland, ew py | Co. 

Edward W. Ortmann, Portland; Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co. 
L. L. Hill, Cottage Grove; Brown Lumber Co. 

A. R. Baker, Salem; Curtiss Lumber Co. 

F. Elliott, Salem; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

Grant Holt, Salem; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

R. S. Wasserman, Salem; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
Thomas K. Campbell, Salem; railroad commissioner. 


RHODE ISLANDERS MEET. 


Local Celebrities Entertain—Old Time Retail Lum- 
ber Business Humorously Portrayed—Over 
500 Retailers in Attendance. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 12.—The annual banquet of 
the Rhode Island association tonight in the Talma the- 
ater was well attended and an unqualified success. Pres- 
ident Edwin O. Chace was toastmaster, and with him 
at the head table was Governor Pothier, Mayor Fletcher, 
of Providence, Collector of Customs Gardiner, former 
presidents Vaughan, Grimwood and McDuff, . President 
Henry W. Sears and Secretary Bagg of the Massachu- 
setts association, Fred J. Caulkins, of Boston, and 
others. 

More than 500 retailers and wholesalers sat elbow to 
elbow for a genuine good time. The governor’s address 
was an official defense of his signing, only this after- 
noon, of the so called Grand Trunk charter, regarded 
as the most momentous act of any in his long public 
career; and particularly pointed out the need of deep 
waterways and protected Atlantic channels. His ad- 
dress was not only an adroit vindication from a political 
standpoint, but was singularly appropriate for a lum- 
bermen’s meeting. 

The mayor was humorous, as usual, turning his re- 
marks very neatly into a glorification of Providence as 
a thriving and progressive municipality. Sidney J. 
Greene, artist and journalist, told some good dialect 
stories, and cleverly sprung a surprise on President 
Chace when he proposed a toast for Mr. Chace’s 35th 
birthday anniversary. 

It remained for Collector Gardiner to perpetrate the 
following prose gem on The Olden Time Lumber Yard, 
The Fiace of Romance and Memories: 


The lumber yard of olden times was redolent of cedar 
and ge and hemlock, and from its seemingly inexhaust- 
ible piles, which slanted like the backs of hens in a rain, it 
fed the numerous structures which that age called huge 

No fences guarded its area. In those days it was cheaper 
to buy lumbe: than steal it. Everybody, then, on the out- 
side was honest; or at least everybody on the inside 
thought so. 

It was the a et ne for children, the forum for dis- 
cussion of public questions, the center of neighborhood gos- 
sip, the free and undisturbed sleeping place for many a 
weary Willie. It was as public as are eeag's parks, and 
offered its every facility free and unrestrained. 

It was, however, operated for profit, the beneficent In- 
fluence of which I see affects many of re here tonight. 
The proprietors were men of old-fashioned honor and hon- 
esty among whom “the square deal” was a reality, not 
only in business but in other walks of life. 

Now a great deal of this is changed. Today’s lumber 
yard is operated as a private propery with a vengeance. 
High fences with huge and forbidd re gates make its 
locked and barred precincts aristocratically exclusive. Even 
firemen on their frequent visits (looking after the interests 
of their bosom friends, the lumber insurance men) find 
access difficult. Geometric lines with artistic arrangements 

o very well with —— prevailing altitudinous prices. 
shapely sheds, screening from summer's sun and — 
its scorching rays from stewing out the sap have replace 
the slanting piles. Brick walls mark the contour of safety 
deposit vaults where precious and wellnigh priceless lum- 
ber material is securely stowed. 

Pleasing smells of cedar and pine from northern woods 
have given way to the swamp scent of the southern cypress. 
Even this has become so costly that certain insurance com- 
panies have given serious consideration to a requirement 
that lumber shall be treated by a fireproofing process before 
the risk shall be accepted or else the profits of the business 
shall be wholly assigned to the insurance companies, the 
“proprietors” to be paid salaries to manage affairs. 

Steel girders and framing have replaced wooden beams; 
and metallic shingles have supplanted cedar. We put up 
metal lathing instead of wood, and even lime and plaster 
and hair, the side issues of a lumber yard, are seriously 
endangered so prevalent has become the fashion and custom 
of plastering our houses with mortgages. 

But the progress of science and advance of industry have 
not produced any satisfactory substitute for some of the 
attributes of old-time lumber yards and their proprietors. 
The nervous haste and impatience of this generation have 
not as yet developed any substitute for the integrity of old- 
fashioned moderation. The skyrockets of modern financial 
ambitions have lacked the lasting permanence and steady 
glow of the sunshine of simplicity and satisfaction which 
the lumber yard proprietor of other days radiated. While 
this age, in insatiate greed, reaches out for the almost 
limitless luxuries of travel and recreation on land and sea, 
and even in the air, the oldtime lumber dealer was serenely 
happy in the snug contentment of the plain pleasures’ of 
home. 


An elaborate vaudeville performance brought the af 
fair to the gates of midnight. President Chace was 
especially happy in his introductions of the speakers; 
and the committee of the arrangements, consisting of 
Arthur S. Vaughn, Samuel C. Cottrell and the hard- 
working and efficient secretary, G. Waldo Parrott, were 
congratulated all round for a red-letter annual. 





SEEK REVERSAL OF OPINION. 

WARREN, ARK., April 20.—Counsel for the Doniphan 
Lumber Company is seeking a rehearing before the 
supreme court in the case recently decided against it 
under the style of Mrs. Lou Henderson vs. the Doniphan 
Lumber Company, and in which the court held that the 
company was liable for accidents due to neglect of rafts 
on rivers where it operates booms. A raft on the Little 
Red, in White county, overturned a ferry and killed 
Mrs. Henderson’s husband. The company claimed immu- 
nity on the ground that to guard all the territory along 
a river where rafting is in progress would make the 
practice of rafting prohibitive, and is seeking to have the 
court reverse its former opinion. 
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the general committee on arrangements and then intro- 
duced President Hines, who said in part: 

Quoting Mr. Bruce, I feel that there are times when men 
cannot express their feelings and I am in that rather un- 
fortunate position tonight. In ‘speaking for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and for others here, I 
feel I am expressing our feelings in a small way. I can 
do no better than quote Mrs. Hines, who, each evening, has 
declared that every detail has been arranged for our com- 
fort. Some of the gentlemen have regretted exceedingly 
not having brought their wives. There will always be in 
our minds a kind!y feeling toward New Orleans and toward 
the chairman of the arrangements committee, Mr. Bruce. 
There seems to be no detail he did not complete, even to 
taking a wife, fully and completely to acts as host on this 
occasion. [Applause and additional blushes.] 

Toastmaster Bruce then introduced Pearl Wight, of 
New Orleans, who responded briefly. Others who made 
short talks were Bolling Arthur Johnson, of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN; J. Lafayance,,of New Orleans; J. 
H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, Wash.; Leonard Bronson, 
of Chicago; and J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, Minn. All 
responded briefly and happily. The banquet room was 
then cleared for dancing. 

THE TRIP TO GARYVILLE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 21.—A trip to Garyville 
over the new line of the Frisco system and a visit to 
the plant of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company wound 
up the proceedings of the eighth annual convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. S. 
M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, acted as host for the occasion and his wonderfully 
comprehensive plan of entertainment was carried out 
to perfection. The special train left New Orleans at 
9 o’clock and returned from Garyville at 5:30. Upon 
arrival at Garyville the party was taken to the woods 
to view the work of the skidding machines. Six of 
these machines were being operated, handling 400,000 
feet of timber daily. Manager Bloss had constructed 
special coaches for the occasion. Luncheon was served 
at the plant of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company by 
a New Orleans caterer and short talks were made by 
President Hines and Manager Bloss. Following the 
luncheon the party was taken on an inspection tour of 
the plant on a special train in charge of William Du- 
franty, division superintendent of the Frisco system. 

The occasion as a whole afforded an excellent oppor- 


tunity for the members of the party to cement acquaint- 
anceships formed at the convention and prove an im- 
-portant factor in binding together lumbermen from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Everything which could 
add to the pleasure and value of the trip was foreseen 
and every contingency forestalled, and this feature 
of the convention was voted by all an unqualified suc- 
cess. There were 110 in the party that took advantage 
of the trip and it included the pick of those attending 
the convention and their ladies, the latter adding a 
charm to the occasion that nothing will erase. 

In the matter of entertainment the cypress manufac- 
turers have set a high mark which future hosts will find 
it difticult to surpass. Special thanks were given to 
John A. Bruce, chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee, and 8. M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, for their thoughtful care of their visitors, 
for the glorious weather enjoyed and for the excellent 
fare, and to the gracious hostesses. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


When delegates from the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last year tendered 
an invitation to hold this year’s convention in New Or- 
leans it was expected that the entertainment would be 
characteristic of southern Iumbermen in general and of 
the Crescent City in particular. The people of the 
South are entertainers by birth and by experience and 
in anticipation of their liberality the management of 
the National association thought fit to impose a limita- 
tion on the entertainment to be afforded delegates and 
visitors at the convention. 

The printed program of the convention furnished by 
the Southern Cypress Association was of itself an appro- 
priate introduction to the entertainment outlined upon 
it. Typical of the cypress industry, the front cover 
of the program was a photographie reproduction of cy- 
press ‘‘tank’’ and the back cover a similar reproduction 
of ‘‘pecky’’ cypress. The border designs throughout 
the sixteen pages of the program were trees and the 
tinted backgrounds were reproductions of wood showing 
the grain. The head and tailpieces throughout the pro- 
gram were made up of halftone illustrations of views 
in and around New Orleans. Among them were the fol- 
lowing: 

A group of oyster luggers moored at the warf; a view 
on Canal street; the St. Louis cathedral; Andrew Jack- 


son monument; French opera building; a court and a 
street in the old French quarter. A skidder and a load- 
er was shown in action as well as a pull-boat and a cana} 
on which it iseaused., Two especially attractive reproduc 
tions which are characteristic of New Orleans were 
live oak, and a river steamboat with the deck pil 
high with cotton bales. 

Of course, no visitor to New Orleans can be said +» 
have seen the city unless he has made a tour of t! 
French quarter. Accordingly one part of the entertain- 
ment for the ladies included a 2-hour trip, with gui, 
through that part of the city. Two other very interes 
ing trips were through ‘‘old’’ New Orleans, Esplana: 
avenue and city park, starting from the Grunewa!| 
hotel; and an automobile trip from the country club ‘o 
Audubon park, through ‘‘new’’ New Orleans. Perhaj)s, 
as affording the southern hostesses the best opportunity 
of displaying their native charm, the reception and 
luncheon at the country club had the greatest attraction 
for the lady guests. 

While the social features of lumber conventions «re 
increasing in importance year by year, and while ile 
delegates now are commonly accompanied by their 
wives and daughters—who are as royally entertained 
as are the delegates themselves—the fact is not over- 
looked that the convention is held for the improvement, 
advancement and elevation of the lumber indusiry. 
Therefore, one instructive part of the program was the 
trip on Thursday of delegates and other visitors to 
Garyville, La., as guests of the Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Company. This trip, which included a ride by special 
train from New Orleans, a ride on a logging road into 
the cypress swamp to witness logging operations in 
timber 1,000 years old, a genuine samwill banquet and 
inspection of the plant and yards, certainly was not the 
least important experience of those who took part in it. 

The ladies’ reception and entertainment committee 
was made up as follows: 

Mrs. F. B. Williams, Mrs. Frederic Wilbert, Mrs. S. M. 
Bloss, Mrs. M. L. Burton, Mrs. John Dibert, Mrs. George W. 
Dodge, Mrs. E. G. Swartz, Mrs. L. H. Price, Mrs. H. B. 
Tewes, Mrs. 8. G. Westmorland, Mrs. J. Allen Barnett, Mrs. 
J. F. Wigginton, Mrs. E. B. Walker and Mrs. John A. Bruce. 

The general committee on arangements for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates and visitors at the Nation- 
al convention comprised, John A. Bruce, chairman; R. 
R. Downman, John Dibert, 8. M. Bloss and F. B. Will- 
lams. 








INTERESTING MEETINGS OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS IN MANY SECTIONS. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF SOUTHERN CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 18.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at the 
Gayoso hotel, Saturday, was well attended and was very 
interesting. President Major was in the chair. The 
usual luncheon was served. 

G. C. Ehemann, chairman of the committee on sta- 
tistics, reported that his committee found itself in a 
most embarrassing position in having received but one 
report from members of the club since the last meeting, 
two weeks ago. He insisted that his committee was 
unable to make any headway unless the members co- 
operated by supplying the necessary information, and 
he hoped that they would take more interest in the 
matter. 

W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, suggested that it would 
be a good idea to read out at some future meeting of 
the club the names of those who have not supplied the 
necessary information. He believed that the announce- 
ment that such a course would be pursued would bring 
results quickly. President Major appealed to the mem 
bers to make the necessary reports, declaring that as 
Memphis claimed to be the largest hardwood lumber 
market in the world it should be ready at all times to 
show the statistics on which this claim is based. 

A. L. Foster, chairman of the river and rail commit- 
tee, referred to the fact that his committee was still 
working on the question of a change in local reshipping 
arrangements, with especial regard to securing conces- 
sions enjoyed by cities north of the Ohio river. He 
said that it would be necessary for the committee to 
have further information from the railroads before it 
would be able to proceed further, and that it was now 
making an effort to secure tariff sheets showing the 
arrangement in effect elsewhere. 

Mr. Foster called the attention of the club to the fact 
that the Memphis Freight Bureau asked his committee 
to work through it in dealing with rate problems. He 
pointed out that the bureau is well equipped and can 
give material aid, with the result that its offer will be 
accepted. 

EK. E. Taenzer, chairman of the committee on infor- 
mation, reported failure on the part of the members to 
codperate with the committee, with the result that it 
had very little to report. He mentioned the fact that 
several members recently had been caught through their 
dealings with a certain firm, and that if the first victim 
had filed a report of its experience with the committee 
other members would have escaped. 

The report of Mr. Taenzer brought up the question 
of a better system of investigating creditors, and the 
outcome was a motion authorizing the president to ap- 
point a committee of three to conduct investigations. 
W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, gave some information 
as to the plans followed by the lJumbermen at that 
point, and this was received with interest. While it 
ean not be stated just what form this investigation will 
take, it may be ventured that members of the club will 
be placed in possession of more specific information 
regarding the trade to which they sell. 

John W. McClure, recently elected manager of the 
baseball team of the Lumbermen’s Club, appealed to 
the members of the club to respond promptly to -the 


recent request for funds. Mr. McClure stated that 
grounds had been secured for practice work and that 
other plans were being worked out. He said that 
nothing was needed beyond the sinews af war and he 
let it be known to the members of the club that the 
team this year would stand ready at all times to defend 
the title of championship of baseball so far as lumber- 
dom is concerned, a title which it was able to win 
through the splendid management of the team by Ralph 
Bennett during the three preceding years. 

At the next meeting of the club a committee will be 
appointed to arrange for the delegation to attend the 
annual convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in Louisville, Ky., June 9 and 10. 

Visitors at this meeting were H. H. Gibson, Chicago; 
Otto Meyer, Edward W. Wiese. and Charles E. Thomas, 
St. Louis; J. E. Wells and W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB TO RE- 
ORGANIZE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 18.—Much enthusiasm has 
been caused among local lumbermen over the recent 
reorganization of their club. The members are deeply 
interested in the plans for the organization and it is 
believed the club will do much for the upbuilding of 
the local trade. At the meeting of the executive board 
the other night at which President John W. Love pre- 
sided, the nominating committee composed of A. H. 
Card, Joe Wallace and Henderson Baker, submitted the 
following list of committees which were elected for the 
ensuing year: 
™ nem. W. Pearson, P. J. Loevenhart, Charles E. 

unt. 
nae. C. Guthrie, Olin White, C. L. McCon- 
nell. 
Transportation—M. F. Greene, A. N. Trice, C. R. Boyd. 

Credit and claims—J. S. Denton, A. Loveman, H. A. 
Bachelor, jr. 

Railroad logs—T. H. Dunlap, J. A. Hamilton, M. C. Ewing. 

River logs—S. Lieberman, Marvin Ransom, J. R. Mce- 
Ilwaine. 

Retail interests—James C. Scheffer, B. W. Kirkpatrick, 
Al. C. Farris. 

Resolutions—F. M. Hamilton, 8S. C. Ewing, T. F. Bonner. 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

SACRAMENTO, CaAL., April 13.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club 
was held at the Sacramento hotel, April 12, with a full 
attendance, including many of the honorary members. 
The meeting was informal and various members took 
part, as well as several manufacturers, honorary mem- 
bers of the club, whose remarks were received in every 
instance with hearty approval. After the meeting, the 
club adjourned to the banquet hall, where the usual 
dinner was served and further addresses were made in 
the interest of the lumber business in general, the allied 
industries, the manufacturer and the retailer. The next 
meeting of the club will be held May 10 in the same 
place, the second Tuesday in each month being the 
established day for the regular meeting. 

The Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club is a social 
organization, its purpose being to bring closer together 
all the retail lumber dealers throughout the Sacramento 
valley. Since its organization it has grown in numbers 





and prospered, and is still pushing forward. This is 
due greatly to the harmony which exists in its member- 
ship. The club has done much toward eliminating the 
curbstone lumber broker and the scalper, who in former 
days were a great menace to the retail lumber dealers 
throughout the entire valley. The club has been recog- 
nized by the northern manufacturers and is receiving 
protection from them, and in return it protects the 
manufacturers and the legitimate dealers. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB’S MEETING. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 20.—The monthly meeting of 
the. Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, which was held last 
night in the rooms of the Nashville Builders’ Exchange, 
with President John W. Love in the chair, was well 
attended and much enthusiasm was manifested by the 
entire membership. The club purposes to go imme- 
diately and actively to work along given lines for the 
upbuilding of the local lumber market, and _ business 
matters were discussed to that end. The most active 
committee for the present will be the transportation com- 
mittee, which will look into local lumber rates as they 
concern the Nashville market. The object is not to 
antagonize others, but to secure for Nashville all that 
this market is reasonably entitled to get; in other words, 
what others are getting in the way of railroad facilities 
and rates on shipments, reshipping privileges and the 
like. 

The club last night appointed a committee to look 
after the baseball interests of the organization. The 
idea is to arrange, if possible, for games with the Mem- 
phis lumbermen and those of other markets during the 
present season. This special baseball committee is com- 
posed of W. J. Wallace, chairman; E. N. Lofton, !'ufus 
Wolfe, B. Wade Kirkpatrick and Henderson !aker. 
It may be expected that the work of this committee 
will soon be heard from. The other committees 0° the 
club, those recently appointed, will at once go to work, 
and much activity is promised in behalf of the up 
building of local lumber interests. 

Following the business session last night, the mem 
bers adjourned to another room, where the enter‘aln 
ment committee had well performed its duty, an! an 
elegant luncheon was served, all doing full justi to 
the tempting repast. President Love, in beginning the 


speechmaking which followed the luncheon, paid a s:1ong 
tribute to the late John B. Ransom, who was present 
of the old Nashville Lumbermen’s Association. 1’. M. 
Hamilton was the next speaker, dwelling upon the work 


of the organization. Capt. Clarence Dews, of the )\se 
ball team, gave a good report of his team. ©. I. ile- 
Connell spoke on there being no cheap lumber in + sh- 
ville. «J. H. Baird spoke of the high character 0! he 
Nashville lumbermen and the greatness of the Nasii lle 


hardwood market. A. B. Ransom dwelt upon the h < 
sawmill man. B. W. Kirkpatrick spoke of, the «0 
as a means of the lumbermen getting together. ‘ ~ 


man E. W. Person, of the membership committee, §))*° 
encouragingly. D. S. Hutchison spoke of the nec‘ ssity 
for every club advertising Nashville. Other spe _ 
of equal interest to the above were Messrs. A. H. (1; 
E. N. Ralston, W. J. Wallace, T. R. Lesner, Olin White 
and Lou Frank. 
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Three men operating an AMER- 
[CAN log loader loaded five cars 
vith 55,000 feet of hemlock in three 
hours. This result was secured by 
hose in charge of the logging 
perations of the Hassinger Lumber 
ompany, of Konnarock, Va. The 
nill operated by the Hassinger Lum- 
her Company produces an average of 
ibout 50,000 feet a day, about 60 
percent of which is hemlock. The 
remainder of the timber is somewhat 
evenly divided between chestnut, 
oak, poplar, white pine, with a 
sprinkling of basswood, maple, birch, 
beech, ash and cherry. 

In carrying on its logging work 
those in charge of the affairs of the 
Hassinger Lumber Company use an 
AMERICAN log loader to pick up 
the valley timber where it is felled. 
A great deal of the timber growing 
on the steep hillsides can be shot 
down the mountain side and also 
handled by the loader with the mod- 
erate use of skidding lines. Prob- 
ably 30 percent of the entire stand 
can be handled in this manner. 

A considerable part of the timber 
grows on rolling plateaus. In get- 
ting this out the company has clev- 
erly devised a means of using the . 
gravity idea to good advantage. Prepared slides are 
installed, into which the logs are placed and fastened 
together with dogs. A team is then hitched to the 
‘‘train’’ and a long line can be dragged in this manner 
to the end of the slide. At that point they are within 
easy reach of the tongs of the AMERICAN log loader, 
which, in the course of a few hours, can swing aboard 
the cars a sufficient quantity to keep the mill in opera- 
tion for a full day run. 





AN AMERICAN LOADER SET AND READY FOR WORK AT A VIRGINIA OPERATION. 


Snyder, Warren and Forest counties, Pennsylvania, where 
successively the timber owned was exhausted, ultimately 
necessitating the removal to Virginia, where the concern 
is now operating. At the various points where the men 
now identified with the Hassinger Lumber Company have 
conducted operations they have been brought into touch 
with log loaders of various kinds, so that this bit of 
history illustrates their ability to pass on the merits or 





The illustrations show 
the terminus of . some 
of the slides used. 
Birch and beech are em- 
ployed in making them, 
and they soon wear 
smooth and offer little 
resistance to the easy 
and economical trans- 
portation of the timber, 
Further to facilitate the 
handling of logs in this 
manner the slides are 
greased. 

Those in charge of 
the AMERICAN log 
loader at this point un- 
derstand its varied char- 
acter, The machine used 
is a Model C, and was 
purehased in May, 1907. 
The owner considers it 
the most versatile and 
satisfactory loader ever 


USING THE AMERICAN LOADER FOR SHORT DISTANCE 


STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE IN MODERN LOGGING. 


railroad, and is invariably called 
upon in the few cases when a truck 
or locomotive leaves the track. In 
the ordinary course of a day’s 
operation, however, the loader serves 
to relieve the labor and lessen the 
cost at many points. One of the 
more important of the uses is to 
employ the loader to lift the top 
from a 40-foot flat car when it is 
necessary to make repairs to trucks. 
This work can be done in a few 
minutes with the log loader, whereas 
it would take a number of men, a 
complement of jack screws and con- 
siderable time to handle it in any 
other manner, 

After a careful survey of the 
situation at Konnarock, I found 
that the Hassinger Lumber Com- 
pany should be given a high place 
among those who have come to un- 
derstand the utility of an AMERI- 
CAN log loader. Were this machine 
employed steadily in loading logs 
and its actual capacity utilized, it © 
could put aboard cars enough logs 
to keep four to five mills of the 
same capacity as that of the Has- 
singer Lumber Company supplied 
with logs. The fact that this com- 
pany can utilize only one-fourth to 
one-fifth of the loading capacity of the AMERICAN log 
loader merely serves to emphasize the statement that has 
been made repeatedly in the course of this investigation, 
viz., that it pays to employ such a machine if it be used 
intelligently, whether or not the quantity of logs to be 
handled each day necessitates the use of a loader. 

I have claimed, and again assert, that it will pay any 
operator cutting 35,000 feet or more to use an AMERI- 
CAN log loader; that 


———— 








enokeail SKIDDING. 
Mi. Hassinger, president of the Hassingercompany, demerits, the advantages or disadvantages of log loaders. 
states that on its present operations, if it were necessary At this, as at many other points, the actual work of 


to skid logs to a point where it would be possible to load 
by band, the cost of logging would be prohibitive, but 


that the installation of the American loader greatly sim- 
plies matters. 

Hassinger Lumber Company is officered by men 
who seeured their early experience in the business in 


loading logs is only one of the purposes for which 
the AMERICAN machine can be’employed to excellent 
advantage. The diversity of use probably was not so 
great here as at some other points. However, the 
AMERICAN log loader is used in the handling of all 
steel, ties and timber used in the construction.of the 


LOADING SCENE AT ANOTHER POINT ON THE HAS- handl 1 sekly 
SINGER ROAD. iandle ogs quickly 


the actual saving in 
the cost of loading 
logs will pay interest 
on the investment and a 
handsome dividend be- 
sides. In addition, the 
loader can be employed 
for such a diversity of 
purposes, and can lessen 
expenses at so many 
other points, as to make 
the question of its in- 
stallation one which 
should not cause a 
progressive operator to 
hesitate. Its utility has 
been demonstrated. 
Too many operators 
are inclined to regard 
a loader merely as a 
loader. The mecha- 
- nism which enables a 
loading machine to 


and at a less cost than 
is possible by hand or with team can be adapted to 
many kinds of heavy work along the railroad and 
around the mill. Some operators apparently do not 
realize the saving they can make by substituting eco- 
nomically operated machinery for expensive labor, and 
it is this feature of the AMERICAN log loader which 
I wish to present in the strongest manner possible. 

B. N. F. 





























SWINGING THE LAST LOG OF A TRAIN LOAD INTO PLACH WITH AN AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK COMPANY LOADER. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











General Demand Fair—Best Business from Railroads 
and for Heavy Construction Material—Transporta- 
tion Facilities Improving Steadily. 

New York, April 18.—Retailers report a better de- 
mand for yard material, but building orders are below 
usual for this time of year. The aggregate demand 
from yards, factories and railroads is good, but the 
best of new business is from railroads and for heavy 
construction. work. A large number of building plans 
have been issued, but with few exceptions, not much 
of the proposed work has been started. Retailers are 
much encouraged by prospects, not only in the im- 
mediate city districts, but all through the suburbs, and 
a great deal of business booked since the first of the 
month is from yards anticipating early summer wants. 
The urgent demand is not heavy and local stocks are 
large enough to take care of it, but the character of 
most of the proposed plans is such that more confidence 
is placed in the figures this year than usual. Trans- 
portation facilities are improving rapidly all over the 
market and a vast territory is being opened which will 
require homes. 

Twenty-two permits were filed in Manhattan last week 
valued at $604,300; sixty-seven in the Bronx, $1,508,- 
600; 181 in Brooklyn, $912,300, and seventy in Queens, 
$232,700. This total of 340 permits and a money value 
of $4,257,800 certainly makes a yard man feel optimis- 
tie wherever he is located. In Newark the official 
figures for last week show permits filed valued at $485,- 
000, and at New Jersey points, adjacent to this market, 
the figures are equally encouraging. 

Railroad orders continue to be placed in large amount. 
Competition, however, is very keen, and it is evident 
that railroads know what they are about in putting in 
orders now and getting advantage of low prices. 

F. S. Lafond, in charge of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Seacoast Lumber Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, is in the South visiting the mills whose stocks 
will be looked after by the Seacoast company. The 
organization back of this concern will permit of big 
operations in the southern pine line and Mr. Lafond is 
looked upon as the man to handle the department. 

E. M. Kenna, 111 Broadway, left Tuesday for an 
extended trip to the Pacific coast, where he will visit 
mills whose redwood and fir stocks are handled by him 
in this market. 

Rufus L. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber Company, 
of Potsdam, was in this city for a few days visiting 
his brother, Charles, who recently underwent a surgical 
operation. Mr. Sisson says the outlook in the Adiron- 
dack spruce line is good, and although weather condi- 
tions have prevented the usual spring logging opera- 
tions, a large supply of,stock will be available. Mr. 
Sisson is also interested in the Nebisiguit Lumber Com- 
pany, a new eastern spruce operation near Bathurst, 
N. B., which it is expected to get under way in a few 
weeks, 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is spending a 
few days in the East and today called on E. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company has moved its 
office from 1 Madison avenue to the newly established 
yard on Newton creek, Brooklyn. M. J. E. Hoban, 
of this company, says a large assortment of cypress 
soon will be on hand ready for immediate distribution in 
lots to suit the buyer and that from 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 feet will be kept in stock. 

The Wiley-Harker Lumber Company, wholesaler in 
North Carolina pine, has moved its offices from the 
Flatiron building to the Fifth avenue building, suite 
1,058. This will give the company more commodious 
quarters for handling its increasing business. 

Swain, Allcock & Swain, 90 West street, have added 
a fine line of mill cypress to their North Carolina pine 
business and are equipped for handling a large run 
of orders in this line. The concern gets its shortleaf 
pine from the well known mill of the Roanoke Railroad 
& Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

E. 8S. Loomis, director and local manager for the 
Blanchard Lumber Company, 11 Broadway, has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to the company’s eastern spruce 
mills in the Bangor (Me.) district. He says a good sup- 
ply of logs has been eut, but that the lack of rain and 
snow has prevented getting the logs to the mills and a 
shortage is likely to result. Last week the weather 
was more favorable and double crews were put to work 
to take advantage of the opportunity. The demand 
from yards for*spruce is improving st@adily andy Mr. 
Loomis looks for a profitable season’s trade. 

J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and president of the Davison 
Lumber Company, Limited, of Bridgewater, N. §&., 
called on the latter company’s local manager, C. O. 
Shepard, 1 Madison avenue, today. Other visitors for 
the week were W. E. Terhune, of the W. E. Terhune 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., Baltimore Md.; G. C. Edwards, of W. C. 
Edwards & Co., Ottawa, Ont.; Angus McLean, of the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Company, Buffalo; Guy White, 
of White, Frost & White, North Tonawanda; R. H. 
Paul, of the East Coast Lumber Company, Watertown, 
Fla.; G. F. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Company, 
Tonawanda; Robert C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, lo. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Movement of Stock as Heavy as During the Busiest 
La Last Year—Lumber Traffic on Canal to Be 
eavier. 


NortH ToNnawanpa, N. Y., April 19.—Demand is 
better than it has been at any other time this year. In 
fact, some dealers are of the opinion that the move- 
ment of stock is fully as active as during the busiest 
period of last season. Dealers generally are. becoming 
more sanguine as the season advances that the year 
will be characterized by a heavier trade than for many 
years. Heavy purchases have been made this spring 
of stock to be shipped from upper lake ports to the 
Tonawandas in expectation of a more active business 
and additional lumber will be secured if demand makes 
such a move necessary. 

The condition of certain items in stock has made ad- 
vances in prices necessary. Increases of from $2 to $5 
have been made during the last week on shop and better. 
A decided shortage of box and No.’s 4 and 5 barn is 
reported by some dealers and the heavy call for these 
items is certain to reduce them to a point seldom reached 
— receipts by vessel shall have replenished broken 
stock. 

The season of receipts by vessel opened Thursday with 
the arrival of the steamer M. T. Greene with 365,000 
feet of maple for the Eastern Lumber Company, from 
the Richardson Lumber Company, at Alpena, Mich. 

Before the end of the week at least four more cargoes 
of lumber will have arrived at the Tonawanda. The 
barges Eleanor and Stewart, laden with stock for A. 
West & Son, are due to arrive from Detroit, Mich., to- 
morrow. The steamer Gettysburg and barge Bacon are 
expected to arrive by Thursday or Friday with lumber 
for the R. T. Jones Lumber Company. They loaded at 
Duluth, Minn., last week and are reported on the way 
down. 

In order not to have any lumber at its Buffalo yard 


“May 1, the Haines Lumber Company has arranged to 


bring 400,000 feet of stock to the Tonawanda plant by 
canal boat. The company’s lease of the Buffalo yard 
expires the first of next month, after which all its busi- 
ness will be conducted in North Tonawanda. 

Local forwarders of lumber over the Erie canal expect 
to do more business this season than usual. A. A. Bel- 
linger is among those who are arranging to handle more 
stock. Most of the lumber to come under his charge will 
be shipped to Albany dealers. The steamer Pawnee and 
barges and boats of the O. A. Blodget fleet will carry 
stock for him. 

McLean Bros. will be the first to receive Canadian 
lumber by vessel at the local port this season. The 
steamer Chamberlain is loading white pine at Penetang, 
Ont., for the North Tonawanda firm. 

A. Weston & Son are loading two canal boats with 
white pine items at the Buffalo yard of the Laidlaw Lum- 
ber Company for shipment to North Tonawanda. 

The Northern Lumber Company has the steamer Saw- 
yer, which wintered at Chicago, loading white pine at 
Duluth, Minn., for the company’s yard on Tonawanda 
island. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
has bought the Barnard residence on Goundry street. 
The dwelling will be remodeled at once. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., called at the 
office of the Eastern Lumber Company, of which he is 
vice president, today. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


Millwork Below Standard as to Prices—Eastern Re- 
ports Indicate Heavy Buying Prospects—Labor 
Troubles Still Threaten Business Stability. 
Burra.o, N. Y., April 20.—No general complaint is 

heard from the lumber trade, except that millwork does 

not pay as well as it ought to. This is on account of 
so many people going into that branch of the business, 
so that even a big demand for it does not always insure 

a good profit. 

Reports from the East indicate a large amount of 
buying and the city is taking a good volume of almost 
everything. There is still some. fear of strikes, but noth- 
ing in sight that can be called alarming. When. buyers 
get through holding off for that reason there will be a 
large lumber trade. 

The building lists are still large. With no very big 
blocks under permit for the week the estimated cost of 
the whole was $181,260, with eighty-two permits, in- 
eluding forty-seven frame dwellings. City builders are 
busy. 

Testes in the Pacific coast trade still find the move- 
ment slow, as it is taking a long time for the roads that 
were snowbound to get caught up with business. An 
unusual amount of that stock will be received by lake 
this season. The McNeil Lumber Company has a cargo 
of hemlock coming down and another that will be ready 
this week. 

Jobbers who have been up the lakes after lumber 
corroborate mill reports that practically all of last 
season’s cut has been sold. The question that remains 
to be settled is whether the new cut can be sold at the 
same advanced prices. 

L. P. Graves is off for his lumber mills at Byng inlet, 
Georgian bay, this week. The season is so early that 
the log drives are under way and all operations are get- 
ting a fine start. He says business is good and that 
a prosperous season is in store. 


President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
will leave this week for the Adirondack district owned by 


the company, mainly to look after the drives of pulp 
wood under way. In a recent purchase of timber is in 
cluded a summer hotel. 

Stocks of lumber increase weekly on the new yard 
of the James H. Walsh Lumber Company. Mr. Walsh i 
engaged in not merely piling up stock, but lately sol: 
25,000 feet for delivery in this city by wagon, most o 
it oak, so Buffalo is not such a poor hardwood marke 
after all, although it used to be called so. 

O. S. Layeock, who has returned from a three weeks 
trip in the sawmill districts of eastern Tennessee, foun: 
business active, especially in the tie and timber line: 
which he follows as specialties. 

E. V. Dunlevie, who was at his Buffalo office a fe 
days recently attending to local business, has return: 
to his Georgia yellow pine mills, where he will remai: 
a month. 

The business of Chestnut & Slaght is still largely i 
taking the cut of various mills in Pennsylvania, wher 
they have always been able to get a good supply 0: 
maple, birch and basswood, in spite of the fact that thes: 
woods are now searce. C. C. Slaght looks after the ship 
ments from the mills. 

James A. White, president of the Buffalo Maple 
Flooring Company, has gone to the Boyne mills of the 
White interest to look after shipments, which so far 
have been directed to Chicago by water, but the steamer 
Arizona and consort Scotia will leave this port at once 
for the mills to load for Buffalo. Demand for maple 
flooring is good. The mills were never busier and prices 
were never better in maple flooring. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Local Yard Trade Increased and Shipping Business 
Lively—Cypress Gaining Strength—Building Start- 
ing Up Well—Hardwoods Firm. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 18.—By the end of the week 
practically every lumber vessel from this port will be 
in service and a number of cargoes are expected to 
arrive within the next few days. This is having a ten- 
deney to enliven affairs in the local lumber market. 

Trade in local yards has increased generally and the 
shipping trade throughout this section is again lively. 
Many of the country yards are replenishing stocks in 
all lines and salesmen report prospects bright. 

Orders for yellow pine are in fair volume, but the 
amount of stock carried by some of the mills is putting 
an additional amount on the market, causing a weak- 
ness in price. Cypress is gaining additional strength 
and the hardwood market is firm throughout with an 
exceptional demand in all grades. : 

The building trades are starting the season in a 
way which promises well. Almost daily some large 
project is announced and contractors generally are 
hopeful of a good spring. Up to this time there have 
been few indications of any labor difficulties in the 
various building crafts. i 

Theodore Kuntz, cabinet maker and school furniture 
manufacturer, took advantage of the heavy winter 
weather to have a large number of logs brought in from 
the surrounding country to his mill in Lakewood. Some 
of these were brought in by sled and many were shipped 
by rail. d 

The Willson Avenue Lumber Company is busy on vari- 
ous orders from factories and building contractors. It 
is located in a growing section and will secure much 
additional business this year. 

A deal was closed last week whereby the Ohio Sash & 
Door Company, for a consideration of about $250,000, 
bought the hinge plant of the White Sewing Machine 
Company in Canal road. The building has a frontage of 
514 by 60 feet and is four stories high with excep- 
tionally good railroad and cartage facilities. ‘The 
building will be used principally as a warehouse for 
hardwood veneered doors. Several months ago the 
company’s warehouse on the Big Four tracks, was 
destroyed by fire and the new building will be used 
not only to replace it but to increase facilities neces- 
sitated by the company’s growing business. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Indications of Increased Activity—Yellow Pine Gain- 
ing Ground—Retailers Buying Liberally—Shingle 
Situation a Puzzle—Hardwood Demand. 

ToLepo, Onto, April 19.—An unusually large amovt 
of estimating and figuring is in progress, indicat‘; 
that the market will be even more active in the ne! 
future than it has been in the past. Retailers *: 
that the planning of buildings in progress promises » 
trade, for which they are prepared. Business was ' 
no means slow the last week. Permits for buildin 
aggregated in value more than $70,000, made up alm: 
exclusively of residence contraets. April thus far bs 
kept the pace set in March and it is probable that the 
percentage of increase for the*month will exceed the 
showing of March. ic 

Retailers are buying liberally, but there is but litte 
speculation, most of the purchases being made for t' 
purpose of meeting present requirements. Commissi’ 
men report a good trade in the surrounding territor,. 
and a feature has been the call for quick shipment. 

Yellow pine is gaining ground and business 1s S¢: 
tling down to a more regular basis at firmer pr’ccs. 
While the advance is slow, it is growing stronger, 2°" 
few complaints are now heard as to the yellow pine 
situation in this market. The extreme searcity of dry 
hemlock has added somewhat to the yellow pine de- 
mand, as substitution is a common occurrence. Hem- 
lock stocks are badly broken, assortments are p00! 
with difficulty in securing the filling of orders. 
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ll this has tended to help out what might other- 
ise have been a less agreeable situation in yellow 
e. The volume has been a trifle above normal, ac- 
ding to estimates, and the indications are that the 
son will be an excellent one for yellow pine dealers 
| producers in this section. 
Che local shingle market is also proving something of 
puzzle to a good many. For a long time the red 
iar variety has enjoyed considerable popularity, and 
ite eedar shingles were more or less neglected. 
en eame the western transportation troubles, and 
consequent difficulty in getting Pacific coast ship- 
ents through, and almost simultaneously the report 
it the mills were curtailing their output with the 
avowed intention of forcing prices up. And prices have 
goue up, as a consequence of the limited transient sup- 
ply, to $3.73. Then came an apparent revolt and the 
trade in this section turned its attention to the long 
neglected white cedar variety, with the result that 
they immediately began to shake off the lethargy and 
move with new life. 

Red cedar shingles quietly receded to $3.68, at which 
they are now quoted. According to reports this has 
had the desired result of again turning back much of 
the demand, although white cedar shingles apparently 
are gaining in strength, having advanced about 10 
cents for extra *A*. A few Coast shipments are find- 
ing their way through now, but the movement is very 
sluggish. The stock of transient shingles has been 
well ‘‘licked up’’ all along the line east of the trans- 
fer points. 

Yard trade is brisk. Hardwoods are in good demand 
and most of the better grades of hardwoods are very 
hard to get in quantity. Factory consumption has not 
abated; on the contrary, many of the local plants are 
expanding their operations. Local business did not 
suffer in consequence of the labor troubles in the coal 
fields. A small local strike among the teamsters 
caused annoyance last week and resultant delays in 
the delivery of products from some of the manufac- 
turing plants. 

Lumber shipments are coming in promptly and few 
complaints are heard of freight troubles. Most of the 
railroads are not only improving their road beds but 
adding materially to their equipment, which during 
the strenuous financial period of the last two years 
have been permitted to run down in an effort to econo- 
mize. Extensive improvements are being made on the 
Ann Arbor line by its new owners. Within the last 
eight months all of the light 56-pound rails have been 
replaced by 85-pound rails. The steel bridge at Ann 
Arbor has been replaced by a heavier structure. About 
eight hundred freight cars and fourteen locomotives 
have been added to the equipment, making a total of 
about nine cars a mile. The general offices of the 
company, which have heretofore been maintained at 
Detroit, have been removed to Toledo. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
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Lumbermen Confer on Matters Pertaining to Forest 
Fire Protection—An Army of Patrolmen to Guard 
the Woodlands—Penobscot Low. 


_Bancor, Mz., April 18—E. E. Ring, forest commis- 
sioner, held a conference with eastern Maine lumbermen 
im Bangor Friday relative to forest patrols and other 
precautions against fires this year. According to Com- 
missioner Ring, there will be this year in the timber- 
land :egions of Maine twenty-six lookout stations and 
300 wardens, deputy wardens and patrolmen employed to 
look iter the wild lands. 

_ Four lookout stations have been built and equipped 
for tis year’s work. One is at Kibbe and another on 
Bald nountain in Somerset county, while the other 
two siations are in the Allagash region. 


_ Las’ year $55,000 was expended for fire protection 
in th:~ state. Approximately $30,500 was the cost of 
patro. ‘ng, while $11,000 was the cost of extinguishing 
fires ; 11,400, the cost of new stations and their main- 
tenanes, and $2,100, the cost of tools and supplies. The 
appr riation was $64,000, leaving an unexpended bal- 
ance nearly $10,000. 


. Ve-y little damage was caused by forest fires in 
Ma‘ last year, but this year conditions are less favor- 
able, “nd the land owners are apprehensive of trouble. 
The ‘ght snowfall of last winter has nearly disap- 
peai.: from the woods, and very little rain has fallen, 
80 tint, without a heavy rainfall soon, the woods in a 
few \ceks will be as dry as in’midsummer. 

Ri ’ Penobscot is running low for this season of the 


ar, and there is considerable anxiety concerning the 
driv. S, especially those on small tributaries, far north. 
The Great Northern Paper Company, is sending double 
crews to handle its dogs, aggregating 70,000,000 feet, 
and other large operators are employing extra men. 

Che mills in and near Bangor will begin sawing next 
Week, most of them with good stocks of logs and a fair 
list of orders, 





Bulletin 177 of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, with 
general offices and works at Hyde Park, Mass., illustrates 
describes the Sturtevant individual electric forge 

ower, The particular features of this blower set are 
compactness and high efficiency. It is composed of a 
Pressure fan of the Multivane type, enclosed in a pres- 
hq Steel plate casing, driven a direct-connected elec- 
ne motor built to operate from electric lighting circuits. 

quipping each forge with one of these individual electric 
ans involves the same principle of equipping machine 








tools with individual motors. In the case of the forge 
blower the loss of friction in the pipe is compared to the 
loss of idle moving shafting in the case of the machine 
shop. The Sturtevant company guarantees this apparatus 
for one year from the date of shipment. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Heavy Lumber Shipments Tax Transportation Facili- 
ties to the Limit—Spruce Selling at List Prices— 
Derelict Drifts Ashore, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 18.—With increased activity 
-in the better grades of lumber, the vexatious car shortage 
problem has again come forward, particularly along 
southern lines of traffic. 

Red and white oak are in good demand, with a stiffen- 
ing market. Chestnut is bringing good prices and the 
higher grades continue scarce. A considerable quantity 
of sound wormy stock is to be had, but there is little 
attempt to push sales at the expense of prices. Hem- 
lock is still gaining, and the increased demand should 
more than meet the heavy peeling contemplated by many 
of the mills this spring. ‘The red gum market is steady 
and should increase with a general advance in prices. 

Ash is selling well in all lines, with higher grades of 
thick stock in the lead. Considerable improvement is 
noted in spruce, which is bringing full market prices. 
Soft maple is scarce, and white pine, although in good 
supply, is moving readily, particularly in light building 
sizes for the local market. Poplar is holding its own, 
as is yellow pine, long and short leaf. 

This week’s record of building permits amounts to 
$1,031,040, with 581 property transfers. 

Thousands of acres of timber land were destroyed this 
week by a forest fire near Pottsville, Schuylkill county. 
The fire is believed to have been started by a boy care- 
lessly throwing a cigarette among the dried leaves. The 
lumber camp of S. R. Dyer, near Bloomsburg, was 
burned, together with a large quantity of cut timber. 

The derelict lumber laden schooner Mary J. Russell, 
which has been a serious menace to navigation since 
January 29, drifted ashore at Hopetown, Monday. 

For the third time since it was abandoned, nearly 
four months ago, the wrecked lumber laden schooner 
Nettie Champion was passed at sea this week by the 
British steamship Minnesota. 

John Morrison has accepted a position as sales man- 
ager with the Anchor Lumber Company, of Pittsburg. 
His headquarters will be in Williamsport, where for ten 
years he was with John Coleman. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From New Orleans, La, 


Steamer Momus, New York, 650,000 feet lumber. 

Steamer Mechanician, Liverpool, oak, pine, gum, magnolia, 
ash and cottonwood lumber; oak and gum staves; oak logs; 
hardwood billets; hewn and sawn pine timber; hickory 
squares; shuttle blocks. 

Steamer Asian, Bremen, pine and cottonwood lumber ; ash, 
poplar and hickory logs, oak headings; staves. 

Steamer Kronburg, Genoa, pine timber ; pine lumber; 
staves. 

Steamer Fjell, Port Cortez, yellow pine lumber; crossties. 

Steamer Honduras, Havre and Bordeaux, pine, chestnut, 
gum and oak lumber; pine timber; poplar and ash logs; 
staves. 

Steamer Howth Head, Belfast, pine, gum, oak and cypress 
lumber; hickory, persimmon and ash logs; hickory squares; 
shuttle blocks; handles and staves. 

Steamer Craigendoran, Hamburg, pine, oak, walnut, gum 
and cottonwood lumber; pine timber; dogwood, walnut, ash, 
magnolia and poplar logs; staves, handles and shuttle blocks. 

Steamer Hirundo, Oporto, oe lumber ; staves. 

Steamer ay of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz, yellow 
pine and ash lumber; box shooks. 

Steamer Eacelsior, Havana, pine and tupelo gum lumber; 
crate and box material. 

Steamer Atenas, Colon, pine ‘lumber ; crossties. 

Steamer Clivegrove, Rotterdam, pine and oak lumber; ash 
and hickory logs; oak staves. 

Steamer Tampican, Havre, oak, gum, pine and dogwood 
lumber ; pine timber; ash and oak logs; staves. 

Steamer Rosina, Ceiba, timber. 

Steamer Francesca Clampa, Rotterdam, pine, cypress, gum, 
oak and cottonwood lumber; oak, ash, persimmon, hickory 
and poplar logs; staves and ne, 

Steamer Proteus, New York, 515,660 feet lumber; gum 
staves. 

Steamer Heredia, Bocasdel Toro, pine lumber; piling. 

Steamer Arkadia, Porto Rico, cypress lumber ; box material. 

Steamer Imperator, Cape Gracias and Bluefields, pine lum- 
ber. 

















From Jacksonville, Fla. 


Schooner Glayds, A. R. Sax & Co., New York. 

Norwegian steamer Molina, Gress Manufacturing Com- 
pany, E. G. Phinney, St. Johns, N. B. 

Bark Good News, G. 8S. Baxter & Co., Philadelphia. 

Schooner Lady Shea, Cummer Lumber Company, Nassau. 

Schooner D. H. Rivers, Boston. 

Bark Carrie Winslow, Cooney-Eckstein & Co., New York 
- —_ Martha EH. Wallace, Eppinger & Russell Company, 
New York. viv 





From Gulfport, Miss, 


April 11—British steamer Hversley, a. Standard Hxport 
m. 


Lumber Company, for Delfzil and Rotte 


April 11—British steamer Homewood, by Standard Hxport 


Lumber Company, for Sutton Bridge, Eng and, and Wisheck, 
Germany. 

April -i2—British steamer Rossano, by L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company, for Buenos Aires and Rosario, Arg. 

April 13—British steamer Agminster, by Gulf Manufac- 
turing & Export Company, for Havana and Cardenas, Cuba. 

April 18—British schooner Ethel B. Summer, by H. Wes- 
ton Lumber Company, for yg Jamaica. 

April 13—British schooner St. Maurice, by McIntosh Lum- 
ber Company, for Havana, Cuba. 


April 13—British steamer North Britain, by European 
Lumber & Transit Company, for Buenos Aires, Arg. 

April 12—American schooner Otis, by L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company, for Havana, Cuba. 

April 14—American schooner Harrison T. Beacham, by 
Holmes & Herrick Lumber Company, for Havana, Cuba. 

April 14—Amercan barkentine Hthel V. Boynton, by H. F. 
Sproul for San Juan and Fajardo, Porto Rico. 

April 15—British steamer Lena, by European Lumber & 
Transit Company, for Cork, Ireland, and Liverpool, England. 

April 16—British schooner Zeta, by L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company, for Havana, Cuba. 

April 16—British schooner Rosalie Belleveau, by Florida 
Pitch Pine Lumber Company, for Basse Terra, St. Kitts. 

April 16—British schooner Kenneth B., by L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company, for Matanzas, Cuba. 





From Savannah, Ga. 


British steamer Gafsa, Bremen, 1,218 pieces cottonwood 
lumber, 1,147 pieces oak lumber. For Hamburg, 1,367 
pieces walnut lumber, 2,659 pieces oak lumber, 117 ash logs, 
9 walnut logs, 17 hickory logs, 84 plar logs, 911 cedar 
logs, 1,185 pieces sap gum lumber. Cotes various. 

Steamer Mason, New York, 120,860 feet pine. 

Steamer Cretan, Baltimore, 23,638 feet pine. 

Steamer Tuscan, Philadelphia, 26,831 feet pine. 

Steamer Nacoochee, Boston, 30,000 feet pine. 

Steamer Atlanta, New York, 224,147 feet pine. 

Steamer Levington, Baltimore, 103,204 feet pine. 

Steamer Frederick, Philadelphia, 36,114 feet pine. 

Steamer Columbus, New York, 223,101 feet plac. 

Steamer Memphis, Boston, 55,348 feet pine. 

Steamer Merrimack, Baltimore, 104,356 feet pine. 

Steamer Savannah, New York, 133,041 feet pine. 

Steamer Persian, Philadelphia, 78,904 feet pine. 

Steamer Parthian, Baltimore, 64,423 feet pine 





From New York City. 


Altai, Cartagena—455 bundles lumber. 

Korona, Demerara—85,363 feet lumber. 

Korona, Guadeloupe—30,194 feet lumber. 

Havana, Havana—127,048 feet lumber. 

Havana, Havana—5,446 pieces lumber. 

Olinda, Nipe—67,970 feet lumber. 

Adam Farragut, Pt.. Antonio—3,090 feet lumber. 

Cearense, Para—121,015 feet lumber. 

Korona, Barbados—34 packages manufactured wood; 
6,289 feet lumber. 

Pring Augustus Wilhelm, Kingston—27 packages manufac- 
tured wood ; 11,005 feet lumber. Limon—45 packages manu- 
factured wood. 

Prins Willem, Port Au Prince—38,621 feet lumber. 

Vigilancia, Tampico—1,011 packages manufactured wood. 

Prinzess Irene, Genoa—261 packages manufactured wood ; 
6 crates lumber; 1,384 pieces lumber. 

Volturno, Hamburg—609 pieces lumber; 1,242 bundles 
lumber. ; 

Graf Waldersee, Hamburg—3,350 feet lumber; 249 pack- 
ages manufactured wood. 





From Everett, Wash. 


Steamer Wasp, from The Crown Lumber Company, Mukil- 
teo, with lumber for San Francisco. 

British steamer Mancunia, by Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany for Glasgow. 

Schooner William Bowden, lumber from the Clark-Nicker- 
son Lumber Company. 

Steamship Watson, for San Francisco with lath from the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company. 

Schooner Hidorado, for California from Crown Lumber 
Company. 

Steamer Stanley Dollar, for San Francisco with lumber 
from Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company. 





From San Francisco. 


Steamer City of Sydney, Mexico—22,103 feet lumber. 

Steamer Siberia, Manila—71,537 feet lumber. 

Steamer Alden, Samoan Islands—95,527 feet lumber, mill- 
work, shingles; also (laden at Eureka) 1,586,796 feet red- 
wood for Australia, and (laden at Tacoma) 362,815 feet 
lumber for Australia. 

Barkentine 8. C. Allen, laden at Fort Bragg, Honlulu— 
715,855 feet redwood lumber, shipped by Union Lumber 
Company. 








White Cedar Products 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


Write for Delivered Prices. Prompt Shipment 
ANDREW EMERSON, Dunham, Mich. 


mF CHICAGO “Be 


J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, $3 CHICAGO, ILL. ] 





























Sherman & Kimball,’cracaco:* 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD 
STOCK and FACTORY LUMBER 
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<—SaeeeMo[ We Sell Office Furniture 
a —_— Direct to You 
From Our Own Factories. 


No Retailers can furnish the 


Andr ‘ews Quality, 

No better Cabinet work can be 
produced—4o years experience in the busi- 
ness. We are the largest man 
of Opera Chairs in America. 


TheA.H.AndrewsCo.'* Mitsiee 
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First Mortgage 
Timber Land Bonds 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
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by a large wholesale and retail lumber con- 
cem that markets over 240,000,000 feet 
annually and has been in continuous and 
successful operation for over forty years. 


These bonds are secured by absolute First 
Mortgage on nearly two billion feet of well 
located spruce, poplar and hardwood timber. 
None of this timber can be removed, under 
strict provisions of the mortgage without the 
payment of $3.00 per thousand feet into a 
sinking fund, which will retire this entire bond 
issue before 60 per cent of the timber is cut. 


These bonds are also a first lien. on over 
100,000 acres of lands owned in fee and 
extensive railroad and mill properties, costing 


over $1,400,000. 


Write for Circular M fully 


describing this issue. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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OA 
CASH PAID FOR HIGH GRADE 
TIMBER BONDS 


We will be pleased to advise with you con- 
cerning any financing you are considering. 


-FARSON, SON & COMPANY 


BANKERS d 
(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS) 
NEW YORK, 21 Broad St. CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 


COLLECTIONS, | FLOYD PRICE | 
COMMERCIAL new 2, 
LAW, ETC. 


Singer Bldg., NEW YORK CITY, 


Refers to Robert Keith Furniture Company, Kansas City, 
©. J. Mar, Prest., Publishers Press, 258 Brocdway, NewYork Oley 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Business Has Increased—Stiff Pricer for White Pine 
Necessitated by High Cost of Production—Cedar 
Products in Demand. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., April 19.—F. E. 
Parker, of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, says 
trade has improved perceptibly during the month. He 
regards prices in box stuff, sash and doors, and in all 
white pine finishing lumber as below what they should 
be when the cost of raw material is taken into account, 
notwithstanding the prices of white pine are regarded 
as extremely high, so high that substitutes have been 
creeping in wherever they can be used. His company 
has 20,000,000 feet in the yard at Mershon, and 
15,000,000 on the sticks in Ontario, to come over. The 
boats owned by the company will leave for Georgian bay 
next week to be loaded. 

E. B. Foss reports business improving. Mr. Foss is 
inclined to conservatism. He says that trade ‘‘is just 
fair,’’ and he hopes that there will be no increase in the 
price of white pine lumber. ‘‘It’s too high now,’’ he 
says. His boats, the steamer Ogemaw and schooners 
C. J. Fillmore and Katie Brainerd, cleared Saturday 
for Georgian Bay Ports. Foss & Co., have about 20,- 
000,000 feet on hand at this point. The firm owns and 
stocks the mill of George L. Burtis & Co., at Thessalon, 
and it will have 15,000,000 feet eut by other mills in the 
Georgian bay district. 

Charles T. Kerry, president and general manager of 
the Kerry & Hanson Flooring Company, at Grayling, 
reports the flooring trade as very good and the plant 
kept busy. It is putting out a fine brand of maple 
flooring. 

Both of the saw mills of the H. M. Loud’s Sons 
Company, at AuSable, are running full time. The 
company has shipped one cargo of lumber to Detroit 
and has began peeling hemlock bark with fair success. 

Mitchell’s saw mill and Thompson’s shingle mill, at 
Millersburg, are in operation. The Mitchell mill has 
about 1,000,000 feet of mixed logs to saw. 

Trade in cedar products has improved materially the 
last few months. Demand is good and prices have 
hardened. W. C. Sterling & Sons probably are the most 
extensive buyers and sellers of cedar products in the 
world. This firm operates a large yard at Bay City 
where 100,000 sorted poles and 200,000 cedar ties are 
earried in stock, over 50,000 poles in the yard at Mun- 
roe, and many thousand poles at the yard at Cass City. 
This concern controls over 25,000 acres of land north 
of the straits of Mackinaw, where it operates exten- 
sively, carefully selecting its own stock. The firm has 
been handling poles since 1880 and ships them all over 
the country, some going to the old world. 

The Knapp & Scott saw mill at Bay City is running 
to capacity, cutting lumber for the Ward Estate. 

Much regret is manifested in this part of the state 
on account of the sudden and untimely death of Henry 
Stephens, of Detroit. For thirty years the Stephens 
Lumber Company, of which he was the head, has ope- 
rated on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, north of Bay City, beginning at St. Helen, and 
aften cutting up 400,000,000 feet of timber there moving 
north to Waters. During twenty-eight years this con- 
cern has put out annually an average of 25,000,000 feet 
of lumber. Last year the mill at Waters put out 19,674,- 
000 feet of lumber. The company owns the town and 
has timber sufficient to keep up operations several years. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Michigan Retail Dealers’ Midsummer Annual to be 
Hummer—No Abatement in Building Activity— 
Last Respects to Departed Lumberman. 

Detroit, Micu., April 19.—Although the date is three 
months distant, preparations already are being made for 
the twenty-first annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in this 
city July 18, 19 and 20, and from all indications it 
will be the most successful in the association’s history, 
both in attendance and in the matter of entertainment 
features. Coming right on the heels of the Elks’ na- 
tional reunion, it is expected that many of the lumber- 
men who are members of the order will ‘‘kill two birds 
with one stone.’’? Another attraction ‘‘booked’’ for the 
same time will be the conference of the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Bureau of Information, and there is a strong 
possibility that the American Lumber Trades Congress 
will hold its meeting on the two days immediately fol- 
lowing the Michigan convention. 

Seeretary Arthur D. Holmes announces positively that 
he is serving his last term, and for this reason he is 
anxious to make this meeting one worth remembering. 
Another reason is that it was largely through his efforts 
that the association decided to give the midsummer 
convention plan a tryout, and naturally he wants to see 
the experiment succeed. ; 

An outing on the river, of course, will be a feature 
of the program. The visitors will be taken to the St. 
Clair flats for dinner, after which the boat chartered 
for the occasion will proceed to Lake Erie, taking in 
the Livingstone channel and Bois Blane island en route. 
Supper on the island and a dance in the pavilion will 
be included in the day’s program. Excursions will be 
run from various states for the Elks’ convention, and 
for this reason it is expected that a large number of 











outside lumbermen will be attracted to the meeting. 


There has been no abatement in building activity 
the last week, notwithstanding a streak of wet weather, 
Not even thé opening of the baseball season has inter- 
fered with the lumbermen’s business to any noticea! 
extent, although this may be because the rain has inter- 
fered with the ball games. 

Building permits showed a decided gain last week, 
They call for 110 new buildings and additions, to « st 
$325,590. Work has started on a large storage house 
and on a 6-story concrete store building, and annow):e- 
ment is made that prominent Detroit capitalists re 
preparing to erect two of the finest apartment buildi ys 
outside of New York. The plans are practically ¢ n- 
pleted and bids will be asked within a week, it is sai 

W. E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee-Kelly Company, as 
sold fourteen acres of ground, formerly a part of ‘he 
company’s yard in River Rouge, to the Standard \i] 
Company of Indiana. This land, together with ‘en 
acres bought from the River Rouge Improvement (>m- 
pany, will be used for the construction of a $300,000 oil 
storage plant. 

Frank I. Gilchrist, head of the Three States Lumber 
Company, of Cairo, Ill., and owner of large lumber 
interests in Alpena and elsewhere, was a recent Detroit 
visitor. 

The following new members have been added to the 
rolls of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion: Louis Michaels, Howell; B. W. Donaldson & Co., 
Pontiac; Kalamazoo Lumber Company, North & Coon 
Lumber Company, Union Trim & Lumber Company, (iod- 
frey Lumber Company, Joseph E. Gill, McSweeney Lum- 
ber Company, and the Van Bochove Lumber Company, 
all of Kalamazoo. E : 

The funeral of Henry Stephens, whose death was an- 
nounced in the LUMBERMAN last week, was held from 
his late residence, 1271 Woodward avenue, Saturday 
afternoon, and the remains were placed in a vault in 
- oodlawn cemetery. The services were conducted by 
Rev. John McCarroll, rector of Grace Episcopal church, 
and Rev. S. S. Marquis, dean of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
Thirty-six lumbermen, including many grizzled veterans 
in the Stephens camps, came from Waters, Mich., to 
attend the funeral of their departed chief. The active 
pallbearers were picked from among the older employees 
of the mills, including Henry Phillion, Gordon Meade, 
Will Chalker, James Allen, Charles Wright, Grant 
Betterworth, W. T. Williams and James K. Cushman. 
Several of Detroit’s foremost citizens acted as honorary 
pallbearers. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Jobbers in Upper Peninsula Sending Out Shipments 
Long Delayed by Car Shortage—Election of Officers 
of Sagola Concern. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., April 19.—Upper peninsula job- 
bers who. operate along the line of the Northwestern 
railway are shipping their timber. Many of them did 
not make any shipments during the winter, as the railway 
company was unable to provide them with cars. Cars are 
now more plentiful than at any other time during the 
last six or eight months. Operators expect to finish up 
their shipments, with the exception of their cedar, within 
thirty days. As a rule the cedar posts and poles are 
not shipped until August. 

The steamers J. W. Stevenson, P. W. Sawyer and Quick- 
step loaded lumber at Wells for Chicago. 

Walter Henze, chief forester for the Great Northern 
railway, with headquarters at Bangor, Me., is visiting his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Henze, of Iron Mountain. 
Recently the company decided to conserve its timber 
resources and placed Mr. Henze in charge. 

An edger has been installed at the Barney & Williams 
mill at Grand Marais. é 

The St. James shingle mill at Newberry, owned by 
the Detroit Cedar & Lumber Company, has started up for 
its season’s run. 

The Richard Jones sawmill at St. Ignace is now ready 
to resume operations day and night. 

The Woolworth Lumber Company, of which T. H. Crin- 
nian is general manager, is preparing to resume opera- 
tion at its mill at West Neebish, near the Soo, the first 
of May. The company will have about 8,000,000 feet of 
timber to cut. 

J. E. Burns, the well known lumberman, of Esc::aba, 
has been appointed vice president of the Business Mens 
Association of that city. 

H. J. Norton, of Marinette, was in Sagola inspecting 
the loading of 15,000 ties bought from'Jangut Bros. for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the “gola 
Lumber Company was held recently at Sagola. Th fol 
lowing officers were elected: President, Patrick ! iana- 
gan; vice president, John J. Flanagan; secretary ‘reas 
urer, James M. Attley. 





FROM THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


Lumber Moving Freely by Water—Record of Loalilg 
and Sailing for the Week—Delay in Completion of 
Ore Dock. 


EscaNABA, Micu., April 18.—The following is a! ord 
of the loading and sailing of laden vessels at this 
port: Steamer Christie and barge Interlaken full cat 


goes of maple from the Northwestern Cooperage & Li iber 
Company, Gladstone, for the Hettler Lumber Company, 
Chicago; schooner Grace Filer, No. 4 boards at \\ ells 
for the Chicago Packing Box Company, Chicig0; 
schooner Quickstep, full eargo of maple at Mason ille, 
for the Estabrook umber Company, Chicago; stexmer 
Sawyer, full cargo of tamarack at Wells for the Sot 
Side Lumber Company, Chicago; steamer Prentice 1n 
barge Halsted, from Wells with full cargoes of "Inf 
for the Soper Lumber Company, Chicago; schooner Re- 
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»tion, for Chicago from Ford river, pine and hem- 
1: gehooner Arendal, full cargo of basswood at 
i}, d river for the Brittingham & Young Company, 
( .oo; schooner Carrier, full cargo cedar shingles at 
|'.d river for the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
( igo; steamer Stephenson, full cargo of birch from 
\\ ls for the Brittingham & Young Company, Chicago. 

‘ing to delay in receiving fir timbers from the 
(cost the No. 5 ore dock of the Chicago & North- 
western will not be completed before August. This 
docx, When completed, will have over 16,000,000 feet 
of lumber and timber in its construction without con- 
siioring the large amount of piling used. It will be the 
largest ore dock on the Lakes. - ; 

rhe following lumbermen were recent visitors: Perley 
Lowe, of Chicago; C. W. Kuehl, of Saginaw; J. E. 


Dougherty, V. P. Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; W. Y. Church, of Marinette, 
Wis.: Mr. Gill, of Upham & Agler, Chicago, and Mr. 
Wilkinson, president of Van Kuelen & Wilkinson, of 
Grand Rapids. 

John R. Davis, of Phillips, Wis., better known as 
the ‘‘shakeless hemlock king’’ was in this city looking 
over the new saw mill of the I. Stephenson Company. 
Mr. Davis is about to erect a saw mill at Phillips and 


naturally is looking for pointers. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson, president of the I. Ste- 
phenson Company, spent Tuesday in this city conferring 
with R. E. MacLean, general manager for the I. Ste- 
phenson Company; J. A. McGuire, general manager for 
the Ford River Lumber Company; C. W. Kates, general 
manager for the Escanaba & Lake Superior railroad; 
and G. T, Stephenson, general manager for the Mashek 
Chemical & Iron Company. Mr. Stephenson is heavily 
interested in these companies. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Logs Run Out on Drive—Rivers Full of Logs—Railroad 

Expects Big Hauls of Forest Products. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., April 18—The O. C. Lumber 

Company, of Norway, has the contract to drive on the 
Sturgeon river from Cassidy creek to the Menominee 
river. About 10,000,000 feet of logs are in the river, 
including those of the O. C. company. The drive was 
moving along well until a few days ago, when a wing 
of the Waucedah dam went out and 1,000,000 feet of 
logs were carried away and jammed at the falls above 
Loretto. This dam will have to be repaired before the 
drive can be completed. 
‘ Dykes & Bennett, of Iron Mountain, who have the 
contract to drive on the Fence and Michigamme rivers 
this year, have begun operations with large crews. The 
two streams contain about 5,000,000 feet of logs. Charles 
Doane, of Floodwood, banked 1,000,000 feet; J. S. But- 
ler, of Quinnesec, 1,000,000 feet; Peterson, of Menomi- 
nee, 1,000,000 feet; Dykes & Bennett, about 800,000 feet, 
and various small jobbers, about 1,200,000 feet. 

The Lake Superior division of the St. Paul system 
hauled over 50,000,000 feet of logs to the mills the last 
winter. This is in addition to the ties, posts, poles, 
pulpwood and other forest products handled. The road 
expects to haul fully 25,000,000 feet more logs this sum- 
mer. The greater portion of all this timber has been 
hauled to Menominee and to Marinette, Green Bay and 
Oconto, Wis., and Sagola, Mich. : ; 

Edwin P, Radford, superintendent for the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansville, has been 
elected chairman of the Menominee county board for 
the seventeenth consecutive time. Mr. Radford has been 
a member of the board for twenty years. 





FROM THE CELERY CITY. 
Kaismazoo, Micu., April 18.—The McSweeney Lum- 


ber Company has opened a retail yard at Kalamazoo. 
The company is composed of Thomas McSweeney, jr., 
former!y with the Kalamazoo Lumber Company and the 
Willicm H. White Company, of Boyne. It will carry a 
full ‘ine of lumber and cater to the retail and con- 
tractors’ trade. 

Kalsmazoo retailers report trade good, with an en- 
couraving outlook. A number of large bills are being 
figur:' that must go under construction soon. 


n 


fic Michigan Buggy Company is arranging to manu- 
facture automobiles in connection with its regular lines. 
This will necessitate the erection of several large build- 
ings. cu which work has already begun. 

Dev ing & Sons, wholesale manufacturers of sash doors 
and |iinds, report that business is better with them than 
it Ls heen for several years, at better prices. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
CYNE, Micu., April 18.—With the opening of the 
buiiling season comes the announcement that this city 
will have a modern hotel to cost $50,000, together with 


a new depot and over 100 dwelling houses. 
‘ie Boyne City Lumber Company has constructed a 
nev transfer to facilitate loading of vessels. 


the Three Brothers, Fletcher and Neff cleared during 
the past week. 
rerrrorrorrereye——~— 

Kecent bulletins issued by the General Electric Com- 
pany, of Schenectady, N. Y., comprise the following: 
One on the subject of ‘‘Transformer Manufacturing 
Facilities, ?? illustrating the various processes of trans- 
former manufacture. The number of this publication is 
3919. Another bulletin is 4723, treating of regulating 
pole, rotary converters. The booklet describes and illus- 
trates the line, giving a list of recent installations. 

Bulletin 5132-1 issued by the Western Electric Com- 
pany treats of belt driven generators, showing the con- 
struction and the special advantages possessed by these 
generators.’ Copies of the bulletin will be sent upon 
request. ‘ 








WISCONSIN. 











MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


Forest Products Laboratory Completed, to Be Dedi- 
cated by Chief Forester—Many Saw Mills in Opera- 
tion and Unusually Large Cut Expected. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 19.—The United States 
forest products laboratory at Madison, connected with 
the University of Wisconsin, is completed and oecu- 
pied. Henry S. Graves, successor to Gifford Pinchot 
as chief forester of the United States, will be the chief 
speaker at the dedication of the new structure June 4. 
Experimental work on forest products will not begin 
until after that date. Practically all the experimental 
work in forestry products carried on by the United 
States government will be concentrated at Madison. 
The new building is modern in every respect. 

An unusually large number of saw mills in the north- 
ern Wisconsin lumber country were placed in opera- 
tion this week and it is expected that the close of the 
present month will see all the mills of the state which 
are to operate this summer engaged in a busy run. 
Most of the mills have an unusually large quantity of 
logs on hand and lumbermen estimate that the total 
cut will be large. Manufacturers report a lively de- 
mand for stocks and that they are now able to fill 
orders satisfactorily as a result of improvement in the 
car situation. 

The Minnie Mueller was the first sailing vessel to 
clear from Racine this spring. It cleared for Pine 
ames Mich., where a cargo of slabs will be loaded for 
Carrol. 

Repair work has been completed at the saw mill of 
the New Dells Lumber Company and preparations are 
being made for the annual drive of logs down the 
river. The mill will be operated until late in the fall. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Company has opened its 
large saw mill at Rice Lake and will continue opera- 
tions throughout the summer. The smaller mill, which 
has been running day and night, will be operated one 
shift hereafter. 

The D. J. Murray Company, manufacturer of saw 
mill machinery at Wausau, has moved into its new 
foundry building. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company and the Mel- 
len Lumber Company will erect a large double office 
building in Mellen during the coming summer. 

This summer will mark the close of the sawmill in- 
dustry in the vicinity of Maple. The Northern Hard- 
ware Company, which operates a large mill in that 
vicinity, will dismantle its plant and move into Minne- 
sota owing to the scarcity of timber. 

The town of Rosholt has become a prosperous place 
during the last four years as a result of the logging 
activities of the Moore & Galloway Lumber Company, 
of Fond du Lac, and the Hatton Lumber Company, of 
New London. 

It is reported that the Kaukauna Land, Timber & 
Supply Company, of Kaukauna, has refused a bonus 
of $30,000 on the timber land which they bought in 
Forest county. The company has a force of men at 
work building a siding, after which a dam will be 
built and logging operations begun. 

Much trouble is being encountered by the lumber 
dealers at Waterloo owing to the scarcity of freight 
ears. Orders are running behind and serious results 
are expected unless the condition becomes improved in 
a short time. 

Negotiations are under way at present between Wis- 
consin and Michigan lumbermen for the organization 
of a large match factory at Escanaba, Mich. Theodore 
Schneider, of Escanaba, is promoting the scheme. 

The recent order prohibiting the exportation of pulp- 
wood from Quebec into the United States will have 
little effect upon the Wisconsin mills, as the greater 
part of the wood used is obtained in Minnesota. 

The Phoenix Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery, has begun the 
erection of a large reinforced concrete and brick fac- 
tory building. 

With twice the number of logs on hand as there 
were last year, the L. W. Kemnitz saw mill at Green 
Bay has begun operations for the season. 

The Mineral Point Lumber Company is planning to 
erect a modern lumber storage building, 24x90 feet and 
20 feet in hight. The foundations will be of concrete 
and the structure will contain many improvements over 
the old buildings. 

R. K. Mann, of the Porster Lumber Company, of 
Milwaukee, is one of the few Milwaukeens who claims 
to have seen the Halley comet with the naked eye. 
Mr. Mann and other passengers on a boat from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Milwaukee, saw the comet at an 
early morning hour. 

The Smalley Manufacturing Company, of Manitowoc, 
has bought an extensive site and it is reported that the 
company will erect an immense plant for the manu- 
facture of silos, in which it has been specializing for 
the last few years. : 

Gifford Pinchot, former chief forester, has accepted 
the invitation of C. R. Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, to deliver a lecture at the 
university. 

H. P. Bird, of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company, 
of Wausaukee, and one of the best known public men 
in Wisconsin, was stricken with paralysis this week, 
but is now recovering. He was formerly a partner of 
J. W. Wells, of Menomonie, but has been connected 
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factor in business success when used rightly but 
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perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
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New York 





twenty years. Mr. Bird is a member of the Wisconsin 
senate. 

All the saw mills at Eau Claire have opened and all 
have an unusually large quantity of logs on hand, and 
it is expected that the season will be one of the most 
successful in many years. 

The saw mill of the North Wisconsin Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Hayward, has started 
sawing at the earliest date in eight years, with day 
and night shifts. * 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. ~— 


Forest Fires Destroy Many Logs Before Extinguished 
by Rains—Dry Stocks Scarce—Prices Strong With 
Upward Tendency, 


MELLEN, Wis., April 19.—Forest fires have been of 
frequent occurrence in this section during the last week 
and a large number of logs were destroyed. The danger 
of further loss is over for the present, due to several 
heavy rains during the week. 

The country trade on hemlock continues good and all 
mills report plenty of orders booked for prompt ship- 
ment. Dry stocks are scarce and with the continued 
good demand for this lumber and increased activity in 
the building lines, manufacturers look forward to a very 
busy season. Prices are strong with an upward tendency. 
Demand for low grade hardwood and hemlock is in- 
creasing from box manufacturers and several large 
blocks of this stock have been picked up in this section 
during the week, to be shipped at once, to take care 
of immediate needs. 

The mill of the Iron River Lumber Company resumed 
operation last week. It was closed all winter. Equip- 
ment has been installed for the purpose of sorting wood. 
The greater part of the wood has been contracted for 
and will be shipped directly to Chicago. The wood suit- 
able for match stock has been bought by the Diamond 
Match Company. A Diamond edger has been installed 
and many minor changes made in and about the plant. 

The night crew at the Stearns Lumber Company’s mill 
was put on Monday evening and the mill now runs 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, turning out 300,000 
feet of lumber. 

Merrill is making an attempt to land the new plant 
that is to be built by the Heineman Lumber Company, 
now located at Heineman. The proposed mill would be 
of reinforced concrete and brick and would no doubt 
greatly increase the business activities of Merrill as a 
result of the large number of hands that would be em- 
ployed. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Ashland Plant Will Have Biggest Output in Its His- 
tory—Plant at New London Running Overtime— 
First Lake Arrival. 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 18.—By a contract just closed, 
the Schroeder Lumber Company, of Ashland, will saw 
about 15,000,000 feet of logs this season for the Stearns 
Lumber Company, of. Odanah. With this arrangement 
the output of the Schroeder mill will be the largest in 
its history. The new engine will be ready for operation 
this week and the mill will operate day and night until 
the end of the season. 

The John Menzner mill at Kelly will cut between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of logs this season. The 
mill is being ovehauled and will be started in a few days. 

M. D. Keith, head of the Page & Lyon Manufacturing 
Company, of New London, states that the increased busi- 
ness of the plant will necessitate extensions this year. 
A 40-foot addition will be built at the north end of the 
present plant, and a complete power plant, both boiler 
and engine, will be installed. The factory is now 
operating at its fullest capacity and is running a quarter 
of a day overtime. 

The Crocker Chair Company has been considering the 
advisability of building another big addition to its B 
factory, to extend the saw and wood rooms and also to 
extend over the dry kilns. One large addition 70x70 feet 
in size and four stories in hight has been completed. 

K. F. Jacobsen & Co., of Racine, manufacturers of 
pattern work in wood and metal, are extending their 
plant by a 2-story addition that will make the plant 
34x106 feet in size. 

The C. H. Krause Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized at Antigo and has bought the former Chris Wunder- 
lich mill site. 

The first lumber boat to load at Marinette this season 
was the steamer Matthew Wilson, which took on a cargo 
at the Sawyer-Goodman Company’s docks. The steam 
barges J. N. Nesson and T. S. Christie also loaded at the 


-| same company’s docks. 


The Crivitz Pulp & Paper Company has secured a 
contract for furnishing 2,000 tons of ground woodpulp 
to the Centralia Pulp & Water Power Company, of 
Grand Rapids, and already has forwarded several loads. 

The E. W. Ellis Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, 
has logs on hand for eight months’ sawing and will 
open its season soon. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., April 19.—The Grand Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Edgar will close for the season Satur- 
day night. The cut will be about 4,500,000 feet of 
lumber, principally hardwood and hemlock. 

John O’Day, the pioneer lumberman of Merrill, has 
had a postoffice named after him at Grandfather Falls. 

A. D. MeDonald has gone to California to estimate 
timber for a Wausau party. 

Several million feet of logs are hung up in the Wis- 





consin river and tributaries, owing to low water. 
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Railroads Increase Shipping Facilities—Partial A-:. 
vance in White Pine List Considered Certain—Snow 
of Benefit to Grain—Log Situation. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20.—The movement .f 
lumber from the mills is increasing rapidly. Since 
the mills started sawing orders have been hand}. 
more freely, and the railroads seem to be in mivh 
better shape to handle shipments. They are not takiug 
shipments as fast as desired, but have been getting 
a good many delayed orders out of the way, and the 
prospects are much better. A healthy trade is setting in 

Conditions are so good, in fact, that a partial «d- 
vance in the white pine list is considered certain wit) 
a short time. A strong sentiment in favor of advanc- 
ing dimensions and some finish lumber has set in, for 
the reason that mills in some sections are asking over the 
present list price, and it is agreed that the list should 
represent the top of the market. 

The three crews working for the Mississippi & Rum 
River Boom Company between Minneapolis and Brain- 
erd stopped work Monday on account of the storm, 
which left several inches of snow on the ground and 
ice in the water. Work will be resumed at once, as the 
log situation is in a bad way. The boom company has 
only enough on hand to turn four or five days. The 
mills have perhaps a week’s sawing in their ponds. The 
river is very low and driving proceeds under difficulties. 
The lower drive, when last heard from, was at Bear 
island, and unless there is a rain and a rise in the river, 
it will hardly make connections in time to keep the 
mills going. . 

The snow came at a time when moisture was badly 
needed for grain, and it has improved prospects in that 
line greatly. The crop situation is now excellent as 
seeding was finished early and there is now moisture 
enough to give it a good start. The storm’s ill effects 
were in the blighting of early fruit. 

F. E. Traill, of the Shepard-Traill Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash., was in this city a few days ago on his 
way to Scotland with his mother, who has been visiting 
him in Seattle. . 

Lee W. Gibson, of the Medford Lumber Company, 
manufacturer of hemlock at Medford, Wis., was in 
Minneapolis last week getting a line on the market 
situation. 

A. R. Priest, representing Schwager & Nettleton, of 
Seattle, with headquarters at Spokane, was in this city 
this week interviewing buyers of Inland Empire lum- 
ber. He says the car blockade situation on the Coast 
has operated much to the advantage of the inland mills, 
which have been able to make deliveries with fair 
promptness. 

Among the retail dealers looking over the local mar- 
ket were John Lauritzen, Fergus Falls; Fred Herman, 
Henderson; E. J. Stearns, Hutchinson; W. J. Dixon, 
Sac City, Iowa; and H. E. Westerman, Montgomery. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Large British Columbia Transfer. 


The Fraser River Lumber Company, of New West- 
minster, B. C., which has a record already for big trans- 
actions, has placed another to its credit in the purchase 
of 75,000 acres of timber limits in the Comox valley, 
on the east coast of Vancouver island. The vendor was 
the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Chemainus, the directing spirit of which is Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, of Minneapolis, Minn., the manager being 
H. Humbird, of St. Paul, Minn. The price was about 
$4,000,000. The Fraser River Lumber Company already 
held large timber areas in that district and this acquisi- 
tion will give it the largest and best tract in the pro- 
vince. This sale will in no way affect the operations 
of the company at Chemainus, which holds a !urge 
amount of timber. 


5 














Captain Magnesen and Mackinnon & Norton, of \an- 
couver, B. C., paid $125,000 for 4,000 acres of limits at 
the head of Howe sound, to the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Company. Four miles of standard gage railway wil. be 
built to get out to the timber and a few miles of the 
completed portion of, the Howe Sound, Pemberton ‘\ «ley 
& Northern railway also will be ,utilized. 





R. D. Craig, of Vancouver, representing the Adams- 
Powell Timber Company, bought at auction the Dominion 
timber berth of 683.98 acres on the east side of Lil! set 
lake, the price being $14,100. This company holds a! vut 
150,000,000 feet in the province, but has made no an 
nouncement regarding its plans. 





The Barron-Lilly Real Estate Agency has bought from 
Strangways & Philips 3,500 acres of timber land in ©iay 
county, Arkansas, and Butler county, Missouri. The com 
sideration is understood to have been $100,000. ‘The 
land is heavily timbered and it is also very fertile 25 
to soil. The new owners propose to develop the timer 
on the property and then to sell the land for agricul- 
tural purposes. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 








-N THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Stiffening of Lower Grades Most Encouraging Feature 
This Week—Prices Rule Higher With Exception of 
Concessions on Surplus Stocks. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 19.—St. Louisians, this week, 

oked for the first time upon the automobile lumber 
ruck. Six of these big yellow horseless vehicles made 
iheir appearance last Monday, bearing the name of the 
(ianahl Lumber Company and loaded with yellow pine 
lumber from the Ganahl yards to various points of build- 
ing operations in the city. The fact that these were 
ihe first automobile trucks ever used locally in the 
jumber business caused the populace to sit up and take 
notice that St. Louis is progressing. George Ganahl, 
president of the company says that he is greatly pleased 
with the change from horse to gasoline motive power. 
It is already effecting a great saving in his business. It 
is more than likely that other yard concerns in St. Louis 
will follow Mr. Ganahl’s example. 

The yellow pine lumber business in St. Louis shows a 

gradual uplift, in the face of the somewhat paradoxical 
fact that some of the big shippers are still holding the 
market down by heavy concessions, while the smaller 
shippers are holding the market up. The most encour- 
aging feature of the local situation this week seems 
to be a stiffening up in the lower grades, such as No. 2 
boards and dimension, which up to this time have re- 
mained inactive. Yard stock staples are in good con- 
dition. A vastly better volume of business is being 
offered at this gateway. Prices as a rule are better, 
save where the bigger shippers are making heavy con- 
cessions on surplus stock. Mill stocks are more com- 
ylete. 
The local building outlook presents much encourage- 
ment. The great activity in realty operations is in- 
dicative of a vast amount of new building and also 
repair work this year. The frequency with which 
.permits are being registered at the building commis- 
sioner’s office bears this statement out. Henry Boecke- 
ler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, one of the large 
retail concerns of St. Louis, thinks that this year will 
be a record breaker. Incidentally it may be remarked 
in this connection that the Boeckeler company has in- 
stalled a giant crane and a complete system of railroad 
trackage in its yards, thereby greatly facilitating the 
movement of lumber and making one of the most 
completely equipped retail yards in the country. Mr. 
Boeckeler is stocking up to the limit in expectation of a 
lively trade. 

One of the disturbing features of the market is the 
reticence of the railroads in buying lumber. A large 
number of requisitions for all classes of railroad con- 
struction lumber has been ordered by purchasing agents, 
but these requisitions have been held up by the railroad 
heads for some cause of which no explanation has been 
offered. One large railroad president recently told one 
of the biggest. of the St. Louis shippers that he had on 
his desk a pile of these held-up requisitions which, it 
released, would alone keep twelve large saw mills 
running @ year, 

General Trade Notes. 


rank J. Shields, president of the lumber company 
bearing his name, notes a remarkable turn for the 
betier in the yellow pine trade ever since the pleasanv 
weather made its appearance. He says that a large 
volume of inquiry is coming in steadily and that there 
is a steady run of sales. Prices are firming up. 

‘’. G, Behrens, of the Behrens Lumber Company, re- 
ports that his concern has been doing a good volume 
of business this month and he feels that this reaction is 
ol permanent nature. The call for rough timber 

picking up well as the building season advances 

i) demand for factory stock becomes more pronounced. 
price tone as a general rule is better than it has 


ube C. Campbell, sales manager for the Alf Bennett 
iber Company, who surprised his friends last week 
announcing his engagement to a St. Louis young 
, reports that business with his concern is much im- 
ed. Inquiries and orders are in good volume and 
‘S on several have firmed up, especially in the lower 
es. 
urtis M. Jennings, president of the Berthold & Jen- 

gs Lumber Company, reports trade fairly good, es- 

ially in yellow pine. The bulk of this trade just 
w, he says, is with the retail trade. Railroad trade 

\ little slack. 

harles G. Schilling, sales manager for the W. T. Fer- 

‘on Lumber Company, says business with his concern 
‘ exceptionally good. He reports a decided improve- 
ment in the movement of yard staples, such as No. 2 
‘vards, dimensions ete., and an excellent volume of 
business in all items. 

J. J. Eells, local sales agent for the Paine Lumber 
mpany, of Oshkosh, Wis., reports a bright outlook in 
‘ne hardwood door trade. He has just returned from 
in eastern selling trip where he booked several orders. 
Mr. Eells says the new $900,000 factory will be ready 
“bout the middle of next month. This will give the 
aine company a daily capacity of 4,500 doors. 

George Hogg, president of the Hogg, Harris Lumber 
Vompany, returned Saturday from a trip through the 
milling territory. He is much encouraged over the 
prospects as indicated from his mill inspection. Stocks 
at the mills are in better shape, with a steady run of or- 
ders at milling points. 

R. M. Morris, sales manager for the Van Cleve Lum- 


ber Company, says that his concern is getting plenty 
of business at prices satisfactory in the main. 

Robert Bruce Bearden, sales manager in St. Louis 
for the Long, Bell Lumber Company, reports that his 
office has been doing remarkably well in the matter of 
sales all this month. Prices are uniformly better. 

C. I. Millard, sales manager for the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, says his company has been having a 
good run of orders this month. He states that there 
is a stronger demand for all grades of yellow pine with 
a firming up of prices. 

J. H. Graham, president of the Graham Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his trade is better now, with a good 
run of inquiries and orders and a better price tone. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the Monarch Lumber 
Company, has gone to Los Angeles, Cal., to remain for 
two months with Mrs. Neimeyer, who is regaining her 
health at that place. Mr. Neimeyer will practically 
make his home in California henceforth and will only 
visit his St. Louis office periodically. 

C. A. Antrim, president of the Antrim Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that his concern has been doing a large 
volume of business so far this spring. He thinks the 
outlook in the yellow pine field is very bright and would 
not be surprised to find that this year will be a repeti- 
tion of the banner year of 1906. 

Tom Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, returned Saturday from 
San Antonio, Tex., where he attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. Mr. 
Whitmarsh stopped at Texarkana on the way home 
and visited the Buchanan headquarters. 

W. G. Sumption, of the Robinson Lumber Company, 
reports that his trade this month has been good. The 
outlook is bright. 

James Bemis, of the Ozan Lumber Company, reports 
trade improved with a stronger volume of orders com- 
ing in all the time, and a better price tone prevailing. 

A. E. Silverthorne, president of the Summit Lumber 
Company, says his business this month is exceeding ex- 
pectations and already far in excess of that of the 
whole of April last year. 

U. 8. Musick, of the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
reports his trade moving along well. His April busi- 
ness thus far is satisfactory. He is optimistic regard- 
ing the outlook in yellow pine. 

T. W. Budde, manager of the yellow pine department 
of the Milne Lumber Company, notes a better feeling 
in the yellow pine trade as indicated in the volume of 
inquiry and orders registered. Mr. Budde feels grati- 
fied at the manner in which 1910 trade is moving along 
and he predicts a bright future for the trade. 

J. O. Pride is receiving a heavy volume of inquiry 
and he is able to make sales in greater proportion to 
inquiry. Prices are better. 

Frank Pierce, general manager for the Louis Werner 
Saw Mill Company, reports that the general tone of the 
yellow pine market is much improved. Inquiries are 
coming in freely and there is a better sales volume. 
Prices, too, are better. 

J. F. Knebel, of the Guild, Knebel Lumber Company, 
states business in his line is much improved. He has 
been making large shipments lately and as a rule at 
better selling prices. : 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber 
& Timber Company, has been having a good run of 
orders this week. The whole general tone of the market 
seems to be better. 

Among the outoftown visitors this week were M. C. 
Bay, general sales agent for the Charles R. Ball Lumber 
Company, of Shreveport, La.; F. J. Moss, of the Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Company, of Kansas City, and F. P. 
Southgate, inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

T. H. Garrett, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, reports the trade outlook exceptionally bright. 
He has been doing a brisk business this month. 

C. M. MeDaris, general manager for the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, states that business with his con- 
cern is all that could be desired under existing con- 
ditions. He reports a steady trade volume and says 
that prices are better in general. 

C. C. Hinds, local sales manager and vice president 
of the Bland Fisher Lumber Company, says business 
has been good ever since the concern opened up a sales 
office in St. Louis. 

Secretary Brower, of the classification committee of 
the wooden box and lumber interests of this country, 
passed through St. Louis this week en route home from 
the Pacific coast, where he went to interview the heads 
of the western railroads in regard to the classification 
of wooden as against fiber boxes, 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Outlook Generally Encouraging—Building Trade Active 
—Demand Chiefly for Immediate Shipment—Dry 
Stock Scarce. ° 


Kansas City, Mo., April 19.—With the exception of 
a slight weakness in prices on straight cars of yellow 
pine dimension, the market is steady, with an 
encouraging outlook. Rains have improved the crop 
prospects in practically all of Kansas City’s trade terri- 
tory except Nebraska, where dry weather is causing 
some uneasiness. Local building operations are espe- 
cially active. Numerous large buildings are under con- 
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CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TIMBER 


THERE IS NO LUMBER TRUST 


Anyone with a few thousand dollars can start a 
saw mill on the cheap timber lands of the Coast 
and find a market for the product. REDWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA PINE, FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR 
timber lands for sale. Titles based on U. S. Govern- 
ment Patents. Write for Particulars. 


JOHN F. SOULE, sanrRancisco, CAL. 
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WE OFFER 


Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Co. 


6% 


Ist Mortgage Bonds 





Secured by absolute first mortgage upon 
$18,500,000 worth of marketable spruce 
timber located in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 


Interest charges first claim upon earnings. 
Sinking Fund will retire issue at maturity. 


Circular upon request. 


Hornblower& Weeks 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT 











WHAT WILL BE THE MONEY LOSS 
WHEN YOUR PARTNER DIES? 


What guarantee have you of the continuance of your plans? 
hat assurance of a prompt adjustment of your business without 
annoyance or a tax upon your pocket-book? 

1 can quickly tell you how you may gain this assurance with 
Annuity Trust and Partnership Contracts. The arrangement of 
Credit and Life Estates for firms and men of large means has been 
my business for 16 years. Let me explain and give you the cost. 


JAY H. EMERSON, 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, II, 
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Prevention 


Is the Best Kind of 


Protection 


Our plan enables you to secure for 
your manufacturing plant immediate 
and more perfect protection from fire 
without any additional cost over what 
you are now paying for insurance and 
in a short time you own the 


AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 
EQUIPMENT 


as the savings secured from lower prem- 
ium rates given by the insurance com- 
pany on account of your plant being a 
tier risk—pays for the equipment. 
' Ask us for estimate blanks and our . 
proposition—other manufacturers are 
ing this equipment of great value 
to them—let us show you. 


GEO. H. HOLT & 60. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








Cut this out and mail it with your card orletterhead, 











struction and there is every indication that building ac- 
tivity will continue through the season. 

- The demand now is principally for such material as 
can be shipped immediately. There is very little specu- 
lative buying. Mill stocks in general are broken, but 
are long on a few items and it is these surplus stocks that 
are disturbing the stability of the yellow pine market. 
Surplus items are offered at concessions now and then 
and this practice has a tendency to retard the 
market. Some other items, however, have advanced 
slightly so that, on the whole, the yellow pine market 
has not changed in two weeks. 

Prices on railroad material are holding steady, but 
the demand has fallen off slightly. Dealers are confi- 
dent that, with mill stocks broken and prospects for 
heavy buying good, the market will show a marked ad- 
vance in a month. Many items are scarce, especially in 
No. 1 and No. 2 common. 

With dry stocks in all of the upper grades of hard- 
wood searce it is likely that prices will show a sharp ad- 
vance before fall. A recent increase in the number of 
inquiries indicates that buyers fear a further shortage 
with a consequent advance in prices. The oak market 
is strong. There is a good call for red oak ties. The 
trade in gum and ash is active. An advance of 5 cents 
on shingles is expected to become effective this week. 

A new and profitable line of lumber trade has de- 
veloped in northwest Missouri in the last year. With 
the extensive development of tobacco growing in that 
district has come the building of many large tobacco 
barns. The discovery was made several years ago that 
the soil in Clay, Platt and several other counties north 
of Kansas City was especially adapted to tobacco cul- 
ture. Expert tobacco growers from Kentucky and other 
southern states have bought land in that section and are 
raising tobacco. All tobacco barns are built after one 
general plan. Twenty-foot No. 1 boards and timbers 
are used and it usually takes three cars of lumber to the 
barn, two of timber and one of boards. The Crescent 
Lumber Company has sold about fifty cars of lumber for 
tobacco barns in the last year. Other local concerns are 
selling lumber for this purpose and the demand is in- 
creasing. 

The Baker Lumber Company, a new yellow pine manu- 
facturing concern, has established a mill and steam kiln 
at Heber, Ark. Most of the machinery has been in- 
stalled at the mill and some lumber is being sawed. 
The president of the company is Jack R. De Roulac, of 
Kansas City, with the Anson Shingle & Lumber Com- 
pany; vice president, W. B. Baker, Heber, Ark.; secre- 
tary, Mortimer Fraunthal, Heber, and treasurer, F. A. 
Fix, Heber. 

W. R. Griffin, owner of a yard at Stockton, Kan., 
bought a Ford touring car in Kansas City recently and 
drove home in it, a distance of 300 miles. Mr. Griffin 
does business in Stockton under the name of the Wizard 
Lumber Company. 

Through the efforts of J. B. White, president of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, Kansas 
City probably will be the meeting place of the annual 
conservation congress next fall. Mr. White is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the congress and 
is making a strong pull for his home city. Several other 
cities are bidding for the convention, but it appears that 
Kansas City’s chance is the best. Former President 
Roosevelt will be one of the speakers and the date of 
the convention will be fixed to suit his convenience. 
Gifford Pinchot also is expected to speak. 

The fine plant of the American Sash & Door 
Company, at Benton boulevard and Bellefontain street, 
will be completed in about one month. The old plant 
was destroyed by fire last fall. 

The Southwestern Lumber Company has bought’ a 
yard from the People’s Lumber Company at Lamar, Mo. 
A report from the line yards of the Southwestern Lum- 
ber Company in southern Oklahoma shows business in 
that part of the state in first-class condition. ‘‘Crop 
prospects never have been better,’’ said Duval Jackson, 
president of the company, ‘‘and the outlook in the 
lumber business is especially encouraging.’’ 

An encouraging report of business conditions in Texas 
was brought to town by two yard superintendents of 
the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company—J. W. McAlister, 
of Graham, Tex., and Jay M. Musser, of Abilene, Tex. 
‘*Recent rains in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas have 
insured good crops and improved the business outlook,’’ 
said W. C. Bowman; Nebraska is needing rains, however, 
aécording to the reports of our representatives. ’’ 

The following yard changes have been reported at the 
market: W. H. Bell & Co., of Westphalia, Kan., sold to 
the R. W. Long Lumber Company, of El Dorado, Kan., 
and the R. J. Hurley Lumber Company bought from 
Rhodes & Son, Humboldt, Kan. 


Alexander Dickey, of Mulberry, Kan., representative 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company in southeast 
Kansas and southwest Missouri, was in the city recently. 
He said that the spring lumber trade in his territory 
had opened’ and that business was moving along 
in a satisfactory manner. 

W. A. Anderson, secretary of the W. E. Thomas Lum- 
ber Company, is making a visit to the company’s mills 
at Texarkana, Ark., Alexander, La., and Shreveport, La. 

Inquiries have been received from the George W. Fid- 
ler Lumber Company, a new concern in Joplin, Mo. 
George W. Fidler went to Joplin from Robinson, Ill. 

After attending the Texas lumbermen’s meeting in 
San Antonio last week, Walter Robison, sales agent 
for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, made a visit 
to the company’s mills in the South. 

T. Gunter, of the Glen Lumber Company, is back from 
a business trip to Texas and Louisiana. 

C. A. Hafer, a lumber dealer of Council Bluffs, Ta.; 
was in the city several days ago. 

J. A. Bowman, of the Burgner-Bowman Lumbet Com- 
pany, returned two days ago from a business trip ‘in 





southeastern Kansas, reporting the general business con 
dition in that territory better than it. has been for three 
years. 

O. E. Woodsof Oswego, Kan., owner of line yards 


- in Kansas and Oklahoma, was in. the city several days 


ago and placed orders for lumber. 

The Logan-Moore Lumber Company bought a yard 
from the Saunders-Turner Lumber Company at Milan, 
Mo. 

C. M. Ward, of the Ward Bros. Lumber Company, 
Dearborn, Mo., was a visitor yesterday. 

Reports from the Crescent Lumber Company’s mills 
at Pittsburg, Tex., and Waldron, Ark., said that pro- 
longed wet weather in the South had been interfering 
with mill operations the last month. Wagon roads have 
been almost impassable. 

John F. Jamison, representative of the Crescent Lum- 
ber Company, went to Leavenworth this week on a busi 
ness trip. 

These were among the lumber dealers who have visited 
the market in the last week: B. F. Summers, Knob 
noster, Mo.; Edward Duensing, Concordia, Kan.; Louis 
Childs, Richmond, Mo.; John Bush, Camden Point, Mo., 
and A. J. Higgins, Platt City, Mo. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation of L. L. Buck- 
lew as sales manager for the C. J. Carter Lumber Com 
pany has been filled by J. K. Adams, formerly manager 
for Davidson & Case, lumber dealers, of Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Adams was with the Wichita concern twelve years. 





A SUNFLOWER STATE LUMBER CENTER. 


Buyers Too Busy Planting to Buy Lumber—Coast 
Shipments Coming In Promptly—Too Many Yards 
Going In. 

Wicuita, Kan., April 13.—Prices are steady and sell- 
ing, outside of the local yards, is slow. This is due to 
the fact that farmers are busy with their spring plant- 
ing and also that there is still some uncertainty con- 
cerning the wheat outlook. Recent rains have helped 
some, and there is a general feeling among jobbers that 
trade will soon show a better tone. 

Shipments of material from the Pacific coast are 
coming in more promptly, and no shortage is reported 
in any line. 

The large amount of building going on in Wichita 
makes local business good, but fear is expressed by some 
of the older dealers that conditions have induced too 
many persons to open yards. Building permits issued in 
March amounted to 187, to cost $641,000. While this 
was better than any previous month this year, January 
and February were good, and as a result seven yards 
have been started since the ‘first of January. These 
with the fifteen yards that heretofore supplied the local 
demand certainly will be able to handle all the business 
that may come to them. The new yards are: Pittenger & 
Harper, Wichita Lumber Company, Chastain & Cathey, 
King Lumber Company, C. B. Zimmerman, formerly of 
Syracuse, Kan., Moore Lumber Company, and Ketcham 
Lumber Company. : 

C. W. King, formerly manager for the Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, has resigned to start in business for him- 
self, and J. F. Thomson, formerly with the Rock Islan« 
Lumber & Coal Company, at Belle Plains, has been 
appointed to the place. J. J. Harrison also has been 
elected secretary and treasurer in place of W. B. Borders, 
resigned, 

W. D. Neiman, a dealer at Whitewater, in Wichita 
this week, reported that he was doing an excellent busi- 
ness and said that he regarded the outlook as very good. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS CENTER. 


Lumbermen Return From Convention With Renewed 
Confidence in Improvement of Lumber Situation— 
Prices Better Than at Any Time Since Panic. 


Houston, TEx., April 18.—The recent annual meet- 
ing of lumbermen of Texas in San Antonio, left among 
the lumbermen of the state a more cheerful feeling. 
There must have been some sanguine spirits among the 
farseeing ones, men who saw more brightness in the 
future for lumber than the average man. This may, i! 
a measure, account for the better feeling that prevails 
at present over the last month. 

B. F. Bonner, general manager for the Kirby Lumbei 
Company, is one of those who see better condition: 
ahead. Speaking of the situation he says: ‘‘A great 
change has come over the market in the last two weeks. 
Not that prices have gone up, but the market seems t: 
be firmer. I believe that it has come to the point where 
the railroads have to buy new material. Prices are 
slowly advancing and are better today than they have 
been since some time before the panic.’’ : 

Houston lumbermen who attended the big convention 
have about all returned home. Houston is proud of tne 
fact that she got the next annual meeting. There wil! 
be big preparations made for it in the matter of pleas 
ure. This, of course, is expected by the millmen, inas- 
much as Houston is the lumber center of Texas. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April 16.—Trade in this territory 
shows a decided improvement and, taking the situation 
as a whole, prospects look favorable to a good outturu 
for the season. The crop situation is a matter of deep 
concern to all business interests. Ideal weather con- 
ditions prevail and spring building operations are well 
under way. The volume of trade continues to average 
up well. oe 

On account of pleasant weather for building, con 
sumption began early. This gain in the season’s busi- 
ness is- felt in all kinds of building material. The volume 
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of reouirement is steadily imereasing as the building 
seusun progresses. Railroad requirement is well main- 
tn Export trade is good, with prospects excellent. 
[us ies are active and the demand shows up much 
bet'-r than at this time last year. Under growing demand 
pr are destined to go higher. 





FROM EASTERN ARKANSAS. 


Increase in Building Activity—Business Generally 
Good—Prices Tending Upward, Especially on Gum— 
White River on Rampage. 

CLARENDON, ARK., April 4.—The J. B. Galloway Com- 
pany, manufacturer of hardwood lumber and wagon 


stock, has landed several large orders for car material 
and hickory dimension stock. Its towboat crew is, work- 
ing (day and night getting in logs to save them against 
the impending rapid rise in White river. 

Sendelbach & Cram, formerly of St. Louis, Mo., have 


had great suecess in operating their hardwood lumber 


and hickory dimension mills until now, the heavy rainfall 
having stopped their supply of logs. 

The Clarendon Stave Company, manufacturer of slack 
staves and lumber, is operating at half capacity, as the 
outlook for a normal log crop in the near future is 
discouraging. This plant has made extensive improve- 
ments in the last few months, 

The National Cooperage Company is operating its two 
large mills on oak and gum. Edgar Kahn, manager for 
this concern, reports a searcity of timber on account of 
high water in White river. 

The Ayer-Lord Tie Company is operating full time, 
the Gilbrech hardwood mill about half time and the 
Canada & Clarendon hickory mill is temporarily out of 
logs, but the smaller mill of this concern south of this 
place is in operation. 

Building activity seems to be on the increase. A large 
number of buildings are in course of erection. Business 
is good, with prices tending upward. This is especially 
true in regard to gum lumber of all grades. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Mills in Active Operation—Lath Call Quiet—Salvage 
of Down Timbers to Be Greater Than Was 
Hoped. 

New ORLEANS, La., April 18.—Demand appears to 
have registered a substantial gain during the last week. 


The mills in this territory, almost without exception, are 
in active operation. Some of the yellow pine millmen 
declare that their saws are running behind orders. Car 
supply apparently has improved. The cypress folk note 
increased and well distributed demand, with the lath 
call perhaps the quietest of the list. Prices rule virtually 
unchanged, but decidedly firm. Mill stocks, as a rule, 
are not too well assorted. In yellow pine there are 
the usual differences of opinion regarding the price, 
but comparative agreement that the domestic call is 
active and heavy. The movement to Europe is not what 
it should be at this season, but has shown signs of im- 
provement. Lumber tonnage to Central and South 
America, taking the clearances from all the Gulf ports to- 
gether, seems well up to the mark. Hardwoods find an 
active market, the call for uppers in oak and gum con- 


tinuing strong, with prices well maintained. 

It is reported from St. Tammany and Washington 
parishes, which were visited by the hurricane last fall, 
that the lumbermen are agreeably surprised to find that 
their salvage of ‘‘down timber’’ will be larger than 
many of them had dared to hope. It is explained that 
the destructive insects did not put in their appearance 
as early as usual this spring and timber still on the 


ground shows little signs of damage. Of course, during 
the months that have elapsed since the storm, the woods 
crews and mills have been hard at work on the down 
timber and a great deal of it has been manufactured. 
The opinion is now ventured that no very serious dam- 
age to the remaining timber on the ground will be in- 
flicted for several months. 

The proposal to divorce the Red and Atchafalaya 
rivers from the Mississippi, broached at the semiannual 


meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation last fall, has attained the dignity of an impor- 


tant state issue. The cypress association passed reso- 
lutions indorsing it, as many of the Louisiana cypress 
manufacturers are situated in that section and the 
project will, it is claimed, insure the reclamation of 
more th.o a million acres of potentially valuable swamp 
and overflow land in the Atchafalaya district. All 
through that section various organizations have indorsed 
the piie and are clamoring for its execution. East- 
ward « strong opposition has developed and the New 
Orleans Poard of Trade recently passed resolutions op- 
posing it. The objections urged are weighty if well 
grouni:!. It is argued that the divorcement of the 
Trivers vill close what is now, so to speak, a safety valve 
for the Mississippi at its flood stages; and confining 
all of tie flood water to the river proper, will raise the 
flood »!.ge all the way down from the present mouth 
of ol| river, necessitating enormous expense in the 
Taisiny and strengthening of levees and increasing the 
dang: ¢ of disastrous crevasses and overflows. All this 
is den! by the proponents of the plan. Well known 
enginccrs are quoted by both sides. The Mississippi 
River “ommission on its periodical tour of the river, will 
Teach ine lower waters this week and will, it is under- 
stood, »ive hearing to both sides. Congressional action 
will be required to authorize the divorce, in any event, 
as the -iosure of the Red river would be placing an ob- 
stacle in the way of navigation and that can only be 
done hy legislative sanction. 

’ Officials of the Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company are negotiating with the people of Baton 
Rouge relative to the construction of adequate docks and 


other facilities for its boats and trade at that place. 


The Gtizens of the state capital are asked to subscribe 
for $25,000 of the company’s stock, the latter agreeing 
in that event to expend twice that sum in establishment 
of dock facilities at Baton Rouge. 


Land Office Consolidation. 

Last week it was reported that the commissioner of 
the general land office had recommended the consolida- 
tion of the two land offices in Louisiana and the re- 
— of the consolidated office to Baton Rouge. A 
had or two later it developed that Secretary Ballinger 
ees ‘decided to continue the present offices at New 

tleans and Natchitoches, the records showing there 
still remained in the New Orleans district unappro- 
Priated publie lands amounting to 135,335 acres; and in 


the Natchitoches district an aggregate of 115,791 acres 
unappropriated. As a consolidation is optional with the 
Interior department only when the unappropriated 
lands in any district fall below 100,000 acres, it is con- 
tended that he had no choice but to forego the plan of 
consolidating the two Louisiana offices for the time 
being and continue the present offices as heretofore. It 
is intimated rather broadly by others that ‘‘politics’’ 
is behind the decision. 

Unless there are further unexpected delays, the long 
expected new building code for New Orleans will be 
submitted to the city council April 26. It has been in 
process of incubation for more than a year and in the 
hands of a committee of architects to whom the task of 
making the final draft was entrusted, for nearly that 
long. The code has now been placed in the hands of 
City Engineer Hardee, who has sent copies to the rep- 
resentatives of the various exchanges interested, that 
they may digest it and present any objections to the 
city council. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Company, 
chairman of the Louisiana Conservation Commission, was 
in this city yesterday to confer with Attorney W. O. 
Hart, member of the commission, who is drafting the 
forest conservation law to be submitted to the state 
legislature next month. Mr. Hardtner stated that the 
bill would not be made public in its entirety until after 
it had been submitted to the governor and by him ap- 
proved. Some of its salient features are understood to 
be the precautions provided against fire. Heavy penal- 
ties are proposed for negligence or carelessness, either 
individual or corporate. Corporations operating rail- 
roads through timbered lands will be compelled to keep 
their rights of way clear of undergrowth or other in- 
flammable stuff. The creation of a corps of fire wardens 
is contemplated. 

Lumbermen Shriners. 


It is conservatively estimated that between 150 and 
200 lumbermen, engaged in various branches of the in- 
dustry, visited New Orleans last week in their capacity 
as Shriners, the occasion being the annual meeting of 
the Imperial Council. In all about 35,000 sons of the 
desert mustered with the visiting caravans. Ha- 
masa Temple, from Mississippi, brought the larg- 
est lumber delegation, among the visiting nobles 
from that state being J. F. Wilder, president 
of the South Mississippi Pine Association, and 
T. L. O’Donnell, vice president. The temples from 
Memphis, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Atlanta, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Tacoma, Cedar Rapids, San Fran- 
cisco and perhaps a dozen others, brought representa- 
tives of the lumber trade to the convention. 

Citizens of Patterson, La., last week voted a tax for 
the construction of the Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern 
railroad, projected from New Iberia to Berwick. This 
is an extension of the line from New Iberia to Port 
Barre and is currently reported to be allied with the 
Frisco system. It will touch all the towns of importance 
along the Southern Pacific road into Louisiana, and 
may prove a very formidable competitor of the old sys- 
tem. The aid asked by the promoters has been voted in 
nearly every precinct from New Iberia to Berwick and 
elections are to be held in the others very soon. 

Mill No. 7, of the Natalbany Lumber Company, of 
Natalbany, is nearing completion and will give the com- 
pany, it is said, a total capacity of 680,000 feet per 
day, twenty-one hours’ run, the estimated daily output 
bringing the company up among the largest producers 
in the country. 

The classification committee of the Gulf Coast Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association held a conference at Gulf- 
port last Saturday. Among those present were Presi- 
dent Robert Hunter and Secretary J. O. Elmer, of Mo- 
bile; Thomas White; F. R. Gilchrist, of Laurel, G, R. 
McLane, of Pensacola; F. W. Locke, of Mobile; A. S. 
Mitchell, of Lyman; L. Haymann, of New Orleans and 
E. P. Holmes and 8. E. Naylor, of Gulfport. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Sales Agents Disagree on Status of Yellow Pine—Much 
Needed Rains Break Up Drouth—Siding and Floor- 
ing in Big Call. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., April 18.—There seems to be a 
difference of opinion among the sales agents as to the 
exact condition of the yellow pine market. Some say 
frankly that the prices offe and quoted are fully 


50 percent over what was list thirty days ago, while 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 


























BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER and LOGS 


28 Baldwin St., BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Nath caroline Fine’etc, ROtterdam, Holland 


FARNWORTH & JARDINE 


WOOD BROKERS 
AND MEASURERS 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
’ SEAFORTH 


a LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 



































We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 











John H. Burrell & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


1s & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘'Burrwood, Liverpool.” 








SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. S?zi'iivas"s:*" 
American Logs and Lumber. 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, ‘'SUIGLETONS” Glasgow. 


CableCodes: Telecode, Licber’s Zebra. 4.8.C.,a.U. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “Brakridge,”” Glasgow. Cable Address, “Nivarium” London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in 


Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Caroling 
ay oo and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
n 





the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, “4560". 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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Buyers of Flooring in 
Less Than Carloads 


find g2r methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you — better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 











Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode Used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














(- >\ 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT: SALES OFFICE: 
MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


i J) 


White Pine, Mt. Mitchell 


— Lumber Co. 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Poplar 
Chestnut 
Basswood 


























Dressed Stock a 
Specialty. ~* 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 
ESR TUT MEA 











L.W. JONES MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


GLASGOW, KY. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade, Kiln-Dried 


Hardwood Flooring 


HOLLOW BACKED, END MATCHED AND BORED. 








Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





aig We run our own mills manufacturing 
POPLAR, QTD. WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


Also, 34, 4 & 34 AROMATIC TENN. RED CEDAR, 
CEILING OR LINING, ‘‘Keep moths away.” 





WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 














[TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL Co. | 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Oak, White and Yellow Pine 


We have opened sales office Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” . Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 
I earborn Street. Chicago. Ill 





others say that there has been no appreciable change. 
All of them, however, assert that: the market is active. 
Although some of the manufacturers are adverse to ad- 
mitting that business is good with them, the fact re- 
mains that all mills in the Lake Charles district are 
running, some of them full time. 

Rains in Texas and Oklahoma during the last week, 
breaking drouths of several weeks’ duration, have had the 
effect of creating an active demand from those states. 
Kansas also has been buying freely. The principal 
call made upon the local mills during the week has been 
for siding and flooring material, and many orders have 
also come in for domestic stock. Two of the big rail- 
way lines operating in the South are asking for bids 
on large orders of car material. The fiscal year of 
several of the large western roads ends July 1, and for 
that reason not a great deal is now being bought by 
these lines. It is believed, however, that after the 
yearly meeting of these lines is held a much increased 
demand for ear building material will begin to be felt, 
as an effort is going to be made this year to avoid if 
possible the great handicap to business usually caused by 
a car shortage in the fall. 

Export demand has been slacking up for several 
weeks, though there is still considerable business being 
done by a few of the mills. It is predicted that there 
will be a noticeable increase in inquiries for this char- 
acter of goods within the next sixty days. No. 2 stock 
is bringing proportionately good figures, though the 
orders now being received are for the better grades. 

News from the cypress belt of South Louisiana is 
most encouraging. Several of the big plants have re- 
ceived orders that will probably necessitate night runs if 
they deliver the goods as per contract. Practically every 
mill in the cypress belt is running full time and the out- 
look is bright for a successful summer. News from the 
upeountry is that business is good and that the mills 
are running. 

B. F. Yoakum, head of the Frisco system, which re- 
cently built through the yellow pine district of Calcasieu 
parish, made his initial trip over the line last week 
and was well pleased with what he saw. Mr. Yoakum, 
although he has seen a great many great pine forests, 
said that those he traversed while en route to New Or- 
leans surpassed any he had ever seen before. 

The Bomar-Ferguson Lumber Company, of Lake Ar- 
thur, has resumed operations. The mill is now well sup- 
plied with cypress and pine logs and expects to do a 
good business. 

The Hudson River Lumber Company, of DeRidder, 
closed this week for repairs. 

J. Claude Dawson, who for several years has repre- 
sented the Hugo Forchheimer Lumber Company, has 
gone to Port Arthur, Tex., where he will represent A. 
Milch, exporter. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


United Kingdom Buyers Taking Advantage of Un- 
settled Political Conditions to Test Export Situation 
—Prices on This Side Remain Steady. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., April 16.—Stock at United King- 
dom ports, although of but small quantity, is of a better 
grade than heretofore has been the case, which, with 
better conditions of trade there, is doing much to bring 
the ideas of shippers and buyers to a middle ground on 
price and to inject an appreciable amount of ginger into 
the business. There is no question that the United 
Kingdom dealers have taken advantage of the unsettled 
conditions brought about by the recent political agita- 
tions, to test the firmness of the Gulf pine market; but 
as a result of the comparatively small quantity of tim- 
ber in sight and the constantly arising necessity for 
the shipper to make up promptly a particular quantity 
of sawn stock, the price on this side has remained steady 
at an average of about 24%4 cents for 31 average. 

Unquestionably the coming fall months will bring a 
gratifying quantity of business under consideration, 
with a large percentage of stock going forward. The 
British steamship Homewood: cleared from Gulfport, 
Standard Export Lumber Company, for Sutton Bridge, 
England, with 283,000 feet of lumber, valued at $6,469, 
and 378,000 feet of sawn timber, valued at $9,450. The 
British steamship Lena cleared from Gulfport, European 
Lumber & Transit Company, for Cork, Ireland, with 
21,000 feet of lumber, $624; 632,000 feet of sawn tim- 
ber, $13,914, and 4,607 feet of hewn timber, $1,106. 
Same vessel with 442,000 feet of lumber, $13,225; 570,- 
000 feet of sawn, $12,544, and 1,485 feet of hewn tim- 
ber, $356, for Liverpool, England. 

The week’s outgo of pitch pine was as follows: From 
Gulfport, 7,004,000 feet of lumber, $171,762; 2,233,000 
feet of sawn timber, $56,928; 44,921 feet of hewn tim- 
ber, $13,110; 193 treated poles, $2,159, and 60,000 shin- 
gles, $300. From Pascagoula, 2,834,000 feet of lumber, 
$47,318. Total quantity forwarded,’ 12,215,921 feet, 
$289,118, exclusive of 193 poles worth $2,159 and 60,000 
shingles worth $300. 

Inquiry from the South American trade is slow and 
appears weaker by reason of reports to the effect that 
Argentina’s main crops are failures. It is, however, 
stated that its best industries are making gains, which 
will do much toward evening up the losses from the crop 
failures, and that the year’s business balance will show 
a general gain. The railroads of Argentina derive their 
largest profits from the overhaul on grains coming from 
sections a long distance from the export centers, rather 
than from the transportation of hides, wool and frozen 
meats, and it is predicted that their early fall requisi- 
tions for pitch pine will be in smaller quantity than 
recently and that this trade will be characterized by in- 
activity. To counterbalance this there will be the ex- 
pected activity of a mutual building association, with 
headquarters in Buenos Aires, formed for the purpose 





of building houses for the lower middle class and {he 
laborers, on an extensive scale. 

Regardless of the weakened condition of the mar! et, 
values on tlfis sid¢ appear well sustained, and the varivus 
schedules are generally bringing unchanged prices ie. 
livered. However, figures for lots of South American 
scantling are lower than within the last sixty diys, 
having in some instances sold for as low as $12 to 413. 
Schedules calling for small quantities of saps, boards, 
seantling and deals in quantities of from 500,00 to 
1,000,000 feet for the entire schedule are quoted at 
from $15.50 to $17.50. Boards are bringing from $1:).50 
to $18, according to thickness desired and prompt» ess 
of delivery. The British steamship Rossano cle red 
from Gulfport, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, for 
Buenos Aires, with 1,493,000 feet of lumber, value ‘ at 
$35,195, and a cargo for Rosario of 1,046,000 ‘cet, 
valued at $24,050. The British steamship North Br ‘ain 
cleared for Pascagoula, European Lumber & Tr:usit 
Company, with 1,894,000 feet, $32,220. 

William Lowry, of William Lowry & Co., of Buenos 
Aires, who formerly had offices in Gulfport and Mobile, 
was in Gulfport for a day, going from this port to !lon- 
duras via New Orleans, to look into his interests in a 
rubber plantation. Mr. Lowry stated that in Buenos 
Aires little activity will be in evidence from the import- 
ers until very nearly the opening of the new year, as 
the business conditions there, as a result of the dis- 
appointing crops, will not sustain the purchase of heavy 
stocks during the fall and early winter months. Mr. 
Lowry will return to Gulfport from Honduras during 
May, and will then return to Buenos Aires by way of 
New York. 

The Western .island buyers continue strong bidders 
for cargoes, and, although the same large quantity of 
inquiries is not in evidence, the trade looks much 
stronger than was predicted for it during the first part 
of the year. Comparing the amount of business done 
during the first quarter of the last year and that of 
this, it may be stated that the business handled through 
Gulfport and Pascagoula shows an increase of 15 to 20 
percent. It is predicted that the volume of business 
handled for the period ended with June will nearly equal 
that already handled. Porto Rico is proving its ability 
to sustain successfully the importation of a much 
larger quantity of stock than heretofore, and it is not 
believed that the market will suffer from overimpor- 
tation. 

The British steamship Axminster cleared from Gulf- 
port, James Gibboney & Co., of Mobile, for Cuba, with 
a parcel of 245,000 feet, valued at $3,688, for Havana, 
and one of 163,000 feet, $2,525, for Gardenas. The 
British schooner St. Maurice cleared, McIntosh Lumber 
Company, from Pascagoula for Havana, with 248,000 
feet, $3,232. The American schooner Harrison 1. 
Beacham cleared from Gulfport, Holmes & Herrick Lum- 
ber Company, with 228,000 feet, $2,513, and eighty-five 
treated poles, $509, for Havana, Cuba. The American 
schooner Otis cleared from Pascagoula, L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company, with 225,000 feet, 4,161, for Havana, 
Cuba. The British schooner Zeta cleared from Gulf- 
port, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, with 320,000 
feet, $4,523, for Havana. The British schooner Ethel B. 
Summer cleared from Gulfport, H. Weston Lumber Com- 
pany, with 342,000 feet, $6,848, for Kingston, Jamaica. 
The British schooner Rosalie Belleveau cleared from Gulf: 
port for Basse Terra, St. Kitts, Florida Pitch , Pine 
Lumber Company, with 190,000 feet, $4,740, and 60,000 
shingles, $300. The British schooner Kenneth B cleared 
from Pascagoula for Matanzas, L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company, with 467,000 feet of lumber, $7,705. The 
American barkentine Ethel V. Boynton cleared from 
Gulfport, H. F. Sproul, for San Juan and Fajardo, 
Porto Rico, with 347,000 feet of lumber, $5,745, 52,000 
feet of sawn timber, $2,170, and 60 poles, $900, for the 
first port, and 37,000 feet of lumber, $650, 72,000 feet 
of sawn timber, $2,900, and 48 poles, $750, for the 
second port. 


Italian Trade Status. 


A. Campodonico, of A. Campodonico & Co., of Gulf 
port, has returned from Italy after /a long stay on busi- 
ness. In speaking of the condition of the pitch pie 
business in Italy, Mr. Campodonico stated that stocks 
were low but of good quality at all of the ports he 
visited. Regarding the present dull period, he state 
that, although business generally seems to be prime, the 
concerns on that side showed no willingness to mect the 
shipper half way as to prices and that there was n0 
indication that trade would be better until sucii diffi- 
culty could be overcome. Asked whether the (talian 
concerns regarded the woods exported from the /‘alkat 
states or norway pine as possible substitutes for Gult 
pitch pine, or whether either of the foreign wood: could 
be delivered to Italian ports at such a low figure as 
be a competitor of pitch pine, Mr. Campodonico replied 
in the negative. He said further that if the slpper 
upheld the prices to the Italian trade they would b» com 
pelled to meet them before a very long time. 

Inquiries from European buyers are not reporid 
being of large volume, and offers for saps.are hardly 
more than unsatisfactory, with those for primes — 
better. A better volume of inquiry is expecte| wit 
the beginning of the late summer months, and it | Rs 
dicted that not until then will offers show appr iab y 
larger margins. The British steamship Eversley ©! ate 
Standard Export Lumber Company, from Gulfport W! 
the following parcels: For Delfzil, 967,000 fect 0 
lumber, $38,700, and 30,000 feet of sawn timber, * 892; 
461,000 feet of lumber, $13,830, 180,000 feet o! a 
timber, $5,408, and 38,829 feet of hewn timber, $1 ir 98 
for Rotterdam, Holland, making a total of 1,6:", 
feet, valued at $70,488, sent forward during the vo 

Exporters holding lumber and timber for export ® v 
liable to both state and county tax, and the shippers 
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ex. rcised over this opinion, which has just been rendered 


the attorney general of Alabama to the state tax 
-vmission, upon its request. ‘ 
‘bout 20,000 tons of freight space is in port, with 

al more vessels due and others on their way for 





loading. 
Ocean Rates From Gulfport. 
WEST INDIES. 
North 616@ CaB@ciccnscccwstdescecscvseshenecs $5.75 @6.00 
South side CUBR. 0... sccsccccvcccsccccevecsene 6.00 @6.25 
Porto. BECO: 20.5 ced: sre e06o0 50006066100 4604.0 500 7.50@8.00 
JAMAICA coccccccccccvcccscccscccccsccsscece 6.25 @6.50 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
320n0s ALPGE: 0.0.002ese00cecespesicece sheeeee $10.50@11.00 
SE rete Lee ea eceeeemnce exe a 11.50@12.00 
iMBXICO. 
(According to port) $7.00@7.50, ranging............ $8.00 
CONTINENT. 
Rotterdam 6d 
Hamburg 9d 
Delfall ..2.0.0s.6:002:6-0000s 666s0 000 siebdes ess ves vob eu q 6d 
St. Nazaire cccccccccccccecscvccsccccessocccsoece 65s 
Barcelona .ccccccccccccccscccccccscececoccccees 65s 
GObOd 260Kcs baled aReae eek kA bee eee aakhs one 65s 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
Cardi  o's0.0:0:5.058 04 60.0 6.0:609:00:000 0404 065040 006s. 00 
Sharpness DOCKS ....cccccccccvccsevccccccvere 58s 9d 
TAVCEDOOL 0.0.5.0 0-0 0:9'06030%60)0s6p 00s 40 sae see se 
EMO o.0.05:0.0b 4dhe6eo heehee 04b00 0099466 b4S 042 58s 9d 
Southampton ...ccccccccsccccccccccccecsccccseces 60s 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Sawn Timber Selling Freely—Encouraging Reports 
from Abroad—Foreign Stocks Low—Decrease in 
Demand for Heartface Flooring. 

MosiLe, ALA., April 16.—There is a good demand for 
all offerings of sawn timber at the Gulf ports. Late 
sales at Mobile have been, as heretofore, upon a basis of 
25 cents, several lots changing hands at that figure, 
and one parcel of 36 average timber brought 25% 
cents, basis price. Prices at the other Gulf ports rule 
about the same. 

Reports recently received from abroad show increase 
in interest on the part of the European trade, though 
there is still much difficulty experienced in bringing 
shippers and buyers together in their views as to 
prices. Purchases are usually in small lots for im- 
mediate or early needs, large orders being scarce. 

Stocks at the British ports have been reduced grad- 
ually, and there is but a moderate quantity of desirable 
wood in store at any of them, while Holland stocks are 
also limited. The outlook appears to be favorable both 
on the continent and in the United Kingdom. 

The timber exports of the last week, though below 
those of the corresponding week of last year, repre- 
sented a full average week’s outward movement. The 
chief items were two cargoes for Genoa, one for the 
east coast of England, and two fair sized parcel car- 
goes for Hamburg, aggregating about 6,000,000 feet in 
all. 

The foreign demand for prime lumber is less active, 
and uot much in excess of £18 a standard can be 
realized. At the Gulf ports prices have not receded 
in like proportion, but the average is a trifle lower. 

There is also a decrease shown in the demand for 
heartface floorings in 1x6 size, and in prices there- 
fore, though a fair call is noted from French ports for 
1x4, 

The outward movement to Spain is more in evidence 
than at this time last year and shipments are more 
frequent. For the first quarter of the present year the 
aggregate is 4,244,440 feet of lumber and 2,234,000 
feet of sawn timber, and other lots are soon to go 


forward. Last year the total to Spanish ports was 
15,675,183 feet of lumber and 4,370,228 of sawn tim- 
ber, oth of which records should be greatly exceeded 
this ycar. Spanish business interests have made rapid 
progsss in recent years, with corresponding effect in 
all lines of commerce, and the Gulf’s lumber product is 
much in favor. The market is well worth cultivating. 


(n the River Plate trade prices are firmly maintained, 
thou) inquiry is falling off. Several of the large mills 


hav. booked all the orders they can handle up to July, 
an all are supplied for several weeks to come, the 
vol.ine of unfilled business, however, being smaller than 
was the ease when the year opened. 


outward movement to the River Plate during the 
firs: quarter of this year reached 74,174,348 feet of 


lun'ecr, compared with 63,203,419 feet in the first three 
moiths of last year. Last year the first quarter’s clear- 
ani. list was smaller than those which succeeded, while 
this year there is less promise of increasing trade, Of 
the iirst quarter’s outward movement 51,117,333 feet 


were to Buenos Ayres, 9,712,415 to Montevideo, 6,068,- 
000 to Dahia Blanca and 5,847,600 to Rosario. Over 
‘0,000 feet went to Rosario during the, last year, 
100,000 to Montevideo and 170,000,000 to Buenos 
Ayres. ‘The outward movement of the last week aggre- 
gaicd 6,000,000 feet, all. by steamer, two loads being for 
Buenos Ayres; and one for Rosario. 

The outward movement to Cuba from all the Gulf 
ports for the first quarter of the present year aggre- 
gated 35,693,692 feet of lumber, a record which has 
not been equalled in the same period since 1907. In 
comparison with the first quarter of last year, when the 
oufward movement was 22,241,272 feet, an increase of 
60 percent is shown. 

The improvement thus shown in Cuban business ex- 
tends to the entire West Indian trade, over 53,000,000 
fect having gone to the islands during the quarter, inclu- 
Sive of the above mentioned quantity for Cuba. The 
inquiry continues strong, though in somewhat de- 
creased volume, and the second quarter of the year 
will approach the first in the extent of business. Prices 
are correspondingly firm, both for heart stock and the 
cheaper grades, During the last week the outward 
Movement to Cuba aggregated about 3,000,000 feet, 


of which 1,000,000 feet went by steamer from Mobile. 
Over 1,000,000 feet went to Porto Rico. 

The interior trade is of fairly good volume, and 
shows increase from week to week. Prices are steady 
on about: the same level and variations have been slight 
for several months, but large mills find their average 
return for mill cut better than last year. Car material 
continues in active demand, and holds good prospects. 
Heavy. timbers shows a fair increase in movement, with 
prices a little stronger, and yard stock also meets con- 
siderably better inquiry. The fact that production 
is on the increase in this trade may hold back the ex- 
pected improvement in prices. So far as can be learneu 
from this district most all the mills have resumed 
working on full time. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Soliciting of Export Trade by Interior Mills Has 
Weakened That Branch—Values Well Maintained, 
the Inclination Being to Curtail. 

MontTcoMERY, Aua., April 18.—The export market is 
not so firm. A few of the mills which generally cut for 
the interior trade but which enjoy a short rate to the 
gulf, have begun to solicit export business and this 
naturally weakens the market to a slight degree. 

While the interior trade is not so good, there has not 
been any susceptible decrease in values. The yellow 
pine manufacturer has about decided to get a living 
price for his material or stop sawing. This does not 
mean that any of the large mills expect to shut down 
indefinitely but they are talking of curtailing their out- 
put, and this curtailment sentiment has gained wonder- 
ful strength throughout this section. 

Car material business is still being placed in small lots 
but the amount placed is disappointing to most mills 
being in need of car framing orders. 

The Southern Sash & Door Company, of which W. J. 
Willingham, formerly of Chattanooga, is president, an- 
nounces that it has bought a saw mill and a large tract 
of timber along the Western railroad. The mull for- 
merly was owned by J. E. Bullock. The concern is 
operating three mills now. H. A. Gregory, secretary 
of the company, said Monday that business was fair, 
that the plant is placing more orders for building ma- 
terials than for doors and blinds. 

R. A. Hyer, a lumberman of Pensacola, Fla., was in 
the city this week on a short business trip. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Business Coming In Well—Mills in Receipt of Many 
Mixed Car Orders—Retailers Getting Rid of Old 
Stocks. 


WARREN, ARK., April 16.—Orders and inquiries con- 
tinue in good volume. Many mixed orders are being 
shipped, due to the fact that the retail dealers have been 
getting rid of a large part of their old stock. In a 
few instances, mills have received orders by telegraph, 
which goes to show that the market is in a healthy 
condition, as it is not customary for dealers to tele- 
graph when prices are on the decline. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., president of 
the Southern Lumber Company, and George F. Lindsay, 
of Davenport, Iowa, secretary of the above named 
company, arrived at Warren Friday night. 

Two or three heavy rains have fallen within the last 
two weeks and while they have made the woods wet 
and somewhat hindered operations, they have not ma- 
terially affected the shipping departments. Collections 
for the week have been good. 

O. O. Axley, sales manager for the Southern Lum- 
ber Company, and C. J. Mansfield, secretary and gen- 
eral manager for the Arkansas Lumber Company, at- 
tended the funeral of N. H. Clapp, jr., at St. Paul, 
Minn. M. F. Rittenhouse, of Chicago, president of the 
Arkansas company, is in this city. . 

F. B. Poole and D. G. Swenson, auditors for the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, are auditing the books of the 
Warren & Ouachita Valley railroad and the Southern 
Lumber Company. 

A misunderstanding appears to have gone abroad 
as to the effect of the ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court on the demurrage laws of this state, 
in the recent decision of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company against the state, and involving 
the failure of that railroad to furnish cars when de- 
manded. The Barker demurrage act requires cars to 
be furnished within five days, and the report has 
gone out that the Barker act has been declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. The facts are, 
according to Attorney General Norwood, that the case 
against the St. Louis Southwestern was. filed even 
before .the Barker act became effective and involved 
failure to furnish cars at all, and not merely, within 
five days. 

The railroad set up as a contention that it be- 
longed to a’car association and that its cars had been 
transferred to other lines, in the course of business, 
making it impossible for it to supply the cars when 
demanded. The Arkansas Railroad Commission, 
backed by the state supreme court, informed the rail- 
road company that this was not a valid excuse, and 
that its regulations and penalties for the return of 
empties should be such as to force their return. 
Hence, the company was fined. It was from this that 
the company appealed and the federal court, in pass- 
ing on the question recently, merely held that the 
question involved was one interstate in nature and 
hence that the state court had no ‘jurisdiction in 
passing on whether or not the excuse offered was a 
valid one. The Barker demurrage law is, therefore, 
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Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Drv Kilns 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 
Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
Daily Capacity, 150,000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 
means more business for you. 


No. 1 


Common 





Flooring 


In the past ninety days we have shipped to 
New York and Baltimore alone, upwards 
of 800,000’ of No. 1 Common Oak Floor- 
ing for Apartment Houses. 








If you cannot use straight cars of Oak Floor- 
ing we can finish out with anything you want 
in White Pine, Chestnut, Hemlock, Oak, or 
Poplar, rough or worked as wanted. 








Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 
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(OAK FLOORING 





Kiln Dried 
Bored 
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_ End-Matched 


mers 
Jj. A. WILKINSON 


SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 























Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western Union oth Raition. VA.-TENN. 





not involved and is still in effect. 
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It Will Tickle 


your customers when they 
see in your yes some of 


tas >. | our choice 
-] Soft Yellaw 


POPLAR 


The quality brings them back to you whenever 
they need anything more in lumber, 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Colcmns, Newels, Balusters, Spindles and 
Brackets, Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 





























WHITE P 
For all kinds of Construction purpeses; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 


TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty $3 $s 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















J.W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Send in your inquiries for HARDWOODS 





Ce tet oe iing, 4 PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











Pardee & Curtin Lumber C0, 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 
Hemlock Lumber 























D. G. COURTNEY Weer vinci. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties, Bill 
Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. — 








Greenbrier Lumber Co.,"Wva.” 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 











W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 














MARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 7! ind i 10 weir advantage 


of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, 
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MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis Wants Hardwood Lumber Convention in 
1911—Improved Trade Throughout the South—Wal- 
nut and Cherry in Good Demand. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 19.—Hardwood lumbermen of 
St. Louis are determined that the 1911 convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association shall be held 
in this city. Julius Scheve, of the Krebs, Scheve Lum- 
ber Company, first conceived this notion, and he has 
been working ‘‘tooth and nail’’ to perfect plans. He 
already’ has taken subscriptions for about $1,000, which 
will be increased to any required amount, for the en- 
tertainment of the hardwood men whom this convention 
would bring to town. A resolution was adopted at 
the last meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, formally in- 
viting the members of the Hardwood association to hold 
their 1911 meeting in St. Louis. The convention bureau 
of the Business Men’s League also will work to bring 
the convention to this city. A delegation of local hard- 
wood men will go to Louisville where the association 
holds its meeting in June, and pull for the convention. 

Tom W. Frye, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, is back from a trip through the 
producing territory of the South, bringing with him a 
tale of improved business conditions. He says the trade 
outlook for all kinds of hardwoods is excellent. Mr. 
Frye reports that gum is becoming more active. The 
Luehrmann company has enjoyed a good trade this 
spring and this month’s business promises to be way 
ahead of April last year. 

R. F. Krebs, president of the Krebs, Scheve Lumber 
Company, says he and his partner have every reason to 
feel gratified over prospects. They have been selling 
lumber this month like they did in the good old days of 
706 and both look for another big year. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson, Greason 
Lumber Company, reports trade much improved. In- 
quiries and orders are better and prices are somewhat 
firmer. This concern has incorporated a_ subsidiary 
company to do business in Arkansas, with J. R. Houser 
in charge of the Arkansas headquarters, at Hope. 

R. E. Drake, president of the lumber company bear- 
ing his name, reports trade with his concern much im- 
proved. He says that there is a stronger demand, with 
less inclination to ask for concessions. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says his concern has been having a good 
trade this week. Cypress is developing new channels 
of outlet all the time, as a substitute for woods that 
are becoming scarce. Retail buying is improved. Fac- 
tory trade shows improvement. 

E. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, states that demand is brisk on all 
kinds of hardwood items. The most encouraging fea- 
ture of the market this week is a general stiffening 
of the lower grades. 

Thomas Powe, president of the Thomas Powe Lumber 
Company, is having a good trade. He is making a 
specialty just now of extra wide poplar boards which, 
he says, are in big demand. 

Joseph Hafner, manager of the lumber department 
of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, says general 
trade conditions are much improved. 

W. R. Chivvis reports a strong demand from foreign 
sources for walnut and cherry, two woods in which he 
specializes. The price tone is better. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says there is a stronger demand for all 
grades of hardwoods and a better price tone. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company reports that 
foreign and domestic demand for walnut lumber is im- 
proved. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, states that wagon and handle stock 
are in better call than they have been for some time. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Heavy Rains Interfere with Mill Operations—Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Disposed to Operate on Full 
Schedules—Dry Stocks Low. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 18.—Heavy rains throughout 
the Memphis territory during the last few days have 
interfered with operation of mills and work in the 
woods. The statement was made some time ago that 
there would be difficulty in securing an adequate timber 
supply in the event of unfavorable weather develop- 
ments and this has come true with respect to some 
of the mills in this territory, which did not make ade- 
quate timber supply and others which will find it difficult 
to keep in steady operation, especially if the weather 
should continue bad. The heavy rains covered prac- 
tically the whole of western Tennessee, eastern Arkansas 
and northern Mississippi. The precipitation at Memphis 
was almost 5 inches in two days and the woods are so 
wet that it will be several days before logging opera- 
tions can be successfully resumed. 

The disposition among manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber in this territory is to operate on as full schedule 
as possible. There is complaint in some quarters that 
business is not as brisk as it was but it is admitted 
that stocks of dry lumber are low, especially in the 
higher grades. 

The Russell Uniform Stave Company has been granted 
a charter under the laws of Tennessee with a capital 
stock of $50,000. Among the incorporators are J. J. 


Russell, of Minneapolis, Minn.; E. J. Young, J. H 
Hines, of Barner & Hines; and J. W. Buchanan. Th 
company will manufacture staves from gum timber an 
the plant will have a capacity of 60,000 a day. It wil 
employ from sixty to seventy-five hands. The compan) 
will effect organization at once. It will use a patente 
process. All of its staves will be uniform, as the nam 
implies. Mr. Russell has been working on this projec 
for some time, and the machinery which is now a 
Minneapolis will be brought to this point. There is ; 
very large amount of gum timber in the Memphis terr 
tory and lumbermen are much pleased with the securin:; 
of this enterprise, especially as the demand for the lowe, 
grades of gum has been less active since the substitution 
of strawboards and other material for gum in the manv- 
facture of boxes. The industrial department of the 
Business Men’s Club investigated the proposition of 
Mr. Russell, and after this was done it was a very easy 
matter to form the company. 

I. M. Platter, president of the North Vernon Lumber 
Company, North Vernon, Ind., has been at Dyersburg, 
Tenn., during the last few days negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a tract of land on which a branch mill will he 
constructed. Mr. Platter is much pleased with the con- 
ditions in that territory, and it is expected that he will 
establish a veneer plant as well as a band mill. OC. li. 
Talbott has been on the ground for some time. 

J. M. Parker, general manager for the Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Gulf Railroad Company, states that the 
extension of the road from Hamburg, Ark., via Pine 
Bluff, to a connection with the Rock Island at Mena, 
will be eompleted this year. 

George C. Russe, southern manager for the Long- 
Knight Lumber Company; J. F. McIntyre, of the Mem- 
phis Rim & Bow Company; Max Sondheimer, president 
of the E. Sondheimer Company; James M. Thompson, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club, have returned from 
New Orleans, where they attended the annual Shriner 
convention. 

C. R. Lamb, Lafayette Lamb and others interested in 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, at Charleston, Miss., 
spent several days at that point during the last week, 
looking after their interests. A. G. Fritchie, who has 
charge of the business of the company at Memphis, was 
at Charleston at the same time. Mr. Fritchie reports 
operations running at capacity. He also reports a satis- 
factory demand for hardwood lumber. 

George C. Ehemann and W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & 
Witte, returned Saturday from a trip through the 
South, during which they inspected the hardwood plants 
of which they take the output. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Ash, Red and White Oak and Hickory in Steady Call— 
Retailers Happy on Account of Building Activity— 
Prices Good. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 19.—With a generally active 
demand and with prices which seem to give satisfaction, 
there appears to be no cause for complaint among local 
lumbermen. Those with stocks of poplar are finding no 
difficulty in selling and if they had enough wide boards 
they would be kept busy filling orders for them alone. 
Ash continues to be active. Red and white oak and 
hickory maintain a steady call. Red gum is coming in 
for a liberal share of attention and is becoming more 
popular for interior trimmings. This is due largely to 
the high price of oak and the scarcity of the upper 
grades of that wood. This scarcity has caused increased 
activity among the lower grades of oak. There is 
especial activity, also, in cottonwood, maple, basswood, 
hickory, birch and chestnut. The increased production 
seems to be having effect on the yellow pine market. 

Retailers are enjoying a rush as a result of the con- 
tinued activity in building operations. The Nashville 
retailers have been working to capacity of late and 
there are no indications of any let-up. 

The business of the flooring manufacturers is boom- 
ing. Quartered and plain white oak are the leading 
sellers and there is a good call, too, for beech. Prices 
have kept pace with demand and promise still further 
increases. One of the large flooring concerns reports 
that its business of the last week was heavier than for 
any other similar period this year. There is a liberal 
eall for beech flooring from the South and this demand 
is growing. 

Prominent lumbermen report that March produced 
better results than any other period since the financial 
flurry of 1907. April totals promise to foot up better 
still, An optimistic view of the situation seems to be 
universally entertained by the trade. 

Low water on the Cumberland has hindered the mov’- 
ment of logs, ties and other railroad material which is 
rafted or barged from this market to points on the Ohio 
river. The lower water also has handicapped the (c- 
livery of logs from the upper river section. Recevt 
heavy rains promise to bring relief along this line. 

Prior to the last few days there was a prolonged dry 
spell. This had a weakening effect on demands for 
building and repair material in the rural sections. The 
lessening of the demands from the farmers was evidently 
due to a doubt on their part as to what effect the drout! 
might have on their crops. With the advent of rain®, 
however, renewed demands from the country are 
expected. 

The call for car and construction materials continues 
to be one of the features of the market.. There is a” 
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improvement in the export situation. The furniture fac- 
‘ories are all busy. The box, sash and door factories are 
,perating on full time. Cooperage stock is active. 

H. M. Sullivan, H. M. Sullivan, jr., Roy Rushton and 
'), F. Sullivan, of Montgomery, Ala., and R. W. Har- 

ngton and J. 8. Lyon, of New York, have been in 

ashville negotiating for the purchase from Nat Baxter, 
this city, of interests in a large timber tract at 
aples, Tex. The gentlemen named are closely identified 

h the Sullivan-Sanford Lumber Company and the 
<:llivan Lumber Company, controlling one of the most 

<tensive lumber interests in the country. They operate 
ylants throughout the South, their property in Florida 

| Louisiana being of special value. 

Members of the Nashville Builders’ Exchange are 
experiencing one of the busiest building seasons for 
years. Activity is so great that it is attracting attention 
elsewhere and skilled workmen are writing for employ- 
ment. Work of erecting residences, especially of the 
moderate priced class, is especially good. Then, too, 
there is a large amount of work on public buildings such 
as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., hotel, theaters and 
other structures, together with the prospective work on a 
high school building. 

The Holston River railroad, a new branch of the 
Southern from Bull’s Gap, Tenn., to Moceasin Gap, Va., 
a distanee of forty-seven miles, has been completed. The 
track will soon be open to regular traffic. This road 
gives the Southern a direct line into the rich coal fields 
ef southwestern Virginia. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Business Brisker Than for a Number of Years—WMills 
Busy and Prices Firming—Timber Purchases for 
Needed Logs. 


ASHLAND, Ky., April 18.—Prices in all grades are 
firmer all along the line. All the mills are busy, but 
there are no very bright prospects for more timber. 
High-grade poplar is moving out rapidly and there is a 
steady demand for bill oak. Retail trade is good, the 
planing mills running full time on building material. 
Business, in fact, is reported better than for a number 
of years. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company reports business 
satisfactory, the only drawback being a scarcity of logs. 
This company, like all the others, is praying for rain. 

The Vansant-Kitchen Company’s band mill, removed 
some time ago from Vila to Bilvia, has resumed opera- 
tion, giving employment to a large force of men. 

The Wright-Kitchen Company reports business very 
active. Its mill is operating steadily, using up the 
available timber. This concern has recently installed 
some new machinery in its mill for cutting up short 
pieces into dimension stock, which it expects will prove 
a paying proposition. 

The Herrman Lumber Company is buying up a number 
of valuable tracts of oak and poplar. August Schmidt, 
manager, closed another deal Monday for 1,300 acres in 
Greenup county. The company will immediately place 
two mills on the tract and get out the lumber at once. 
It reports business excellent. 

lt. H. Vansant is in New Orleans this week, attending 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association con- 
vention, 

Charles J. Kitchen has returned from Parkersburg, 
looking after some of the Wright-Kitchen logs at that 
place 

. E. Bergur, of W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company, 
left this week for a trip in the interest of his company. 

‘he Southern Hardwood Company reports trade good 
and a deeided inerease in volume. J. H. Kestor is mak- 
ing «& trip through Ohio this week in his company’s 

! est. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


E«:awoods in Unstable Condition—Pine and Hemlock 
doving Well—Business Brisk With Boxmakers but 
“rices Unsatisfactory. 

\CINNATI, OHIO, April 19.—A feeling of instability 
he hardwood market prevails at Cincinnati. The 

's do not show large enough volume of orders to 
‘ a favorable comparison with a year ago. Not- 
standing this apparently unsatisfactory condition, 
pts and shipments at this point by rail are in excess 

those at the same time last year. The records of the 
service bureau show this. 

\Vithin the last year more than a dozen concerns have 
ed offices, while but two have come from outside. 
others are offshoots from concerns already doing 

“imess in this market. Thus what business there is 

cs a poorer showing than formerly. 

‘uilding lumber is in a satisfactory state, especially 
» regards southern pine, which is meeting with a good 

ume of trade. All classes share in the improved con- 

ions, from the heavy timbers down to dressed lumber. 

‘landlers of northern pine and hemlock say that the 

ovement of lumber is excellent for this time of the 

‘r, and that the prices for the various grades hold up 
ell. General building stock is moving well. 

‘ames Van Orsdel, representative for Leland G. Ban- 
1g, says that business was fair during the early months 
if the year, and while affairs are a little slow at present 
‘tere will be plenty of business before the year is over. 
‘cland Banting is steadily improving in health, and 
i. is expected that he will reach home about the Ist of 
fay, 

__Clif 8. Walker, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 

‘ineinnati, was the guest of the Curbstone Club, of 

‘ovington, Ky., last Saturday night. The Curbstone 

Club is composed of members of the bar, the press and 


of politicians of northern Kentucky and is modeled on 
the lines of the famous Gridiron Club of Washington. 

Hans Forchheimer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, with 
American offices at New Orleans, La., stopped over in 
Cincinnati for a few days en route from New Orleans to 
Germany. He represents the well known lumber house of 
Hugo Forchheimer,. of Frankfort, Germany. 

The boxmaking industry continues brisk, but there is 
a general dissatisfaction, especially on the side of 
profits. 

Sash, door and blind factories and planing mills are 
busy, with the outlook good. 

There is a better feeling in the market for cooperage 
stuff, with a good movement of white oak staves. Tight 
cooperage shows a steady improvement in demand, with 
whisky and wine packages in request. 

Beer boxes are in good request at the factories, with 
prospects bright. 

Low grade lumber is plentiful and the problem seems 
to be to get a price sufficient to pay for handling. 

The Asher Lumber Company is occupying its new 
offices in the Provident Bank building. ‘‘Ike’’ Asher 
came in from an extended trip through the East the last 
week, and reports that business was not entirely satis- 
factory. The yards of the company at Bank street have 
been improved and the stock increased. 

The enterprise of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in col- 
lating the statistics published in last Saturday’s issue, 
is being commented upon favorably on all sides. The 
stupendous array of figures has caused many to wonder 
how such an enormous work was accomplished. 

Dwight Hinckley, who has always been considered a 
lover of horse flesh, has become a victim of ‘‘auto- 
mania,’’ and is possessed of a machine. While touring 
this part of the state for business one day last week the 
machine went ‘‘lame,’’ and Dwight spent several hours 
by the roadside trying to find out what had happened. 
He was rescued by a party of lumbermen several miles 
out of Dayton in time to get to Dayton for supper, and 
is pictured as presenting a cross between a village 
blacksmith and a ‘‘greaser.’’ He insists, however, that 
he enjoyed the trip. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Stocks on Hand Large With Consequent Lull in Trade 
—Demand Most Active in the West and Middle 
West—General Notes. 


CoLuMBus, 0., April 19.—A slowness in certain lines 
of manufacture has caused a slight lull in the lumber 
trade in Columbus. This is due to the fact that stocks 
in the hands of retailers and factories are large and 
that buying is not as general as was the case 
during March. But there is a fair demand for 
yellow pine and hardwoods notwithstanding the lull 
and orders are well distributed over all grades. 

Reports from manufacturers and jobbers show that 
the market is comparatively quiet in the East: In the 
central states and in the West demand is more active 
and sales are larger. One phase of the trade is the re- 
quests from buyers that shipments be deferred until 
a later period, indicating stagnation. Prices are well 
maintained under the circumstances and in no case has 
a concession of any importance been reported. One of 
the best features is the better demand for the lower 
grades, indicating a more general demand. 

The car situation has improved to a great extent. 
Shipments are made promptly and deliveries are up to the 
mark. Retailers enjoy a good trade and soon will be in 
the market to replenish stocks. 

Reports collected from Ohio, westerr Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia for the week ended April 13 show that 
contracts awarded amounted to $1,672,000 as compared 
with $2,989,000 during the corresponding week in 1909. 

A. C. Davis, of the lumber company bearing his name, 
reports a slow market with indications of weakening in 
quotations. ; 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a steady demand from factories with 
prices unchanged. Manufacturing establishments are 
still in the market for materials and there appears to be 
no surplus of stocks in the hands of the mill owners. 
The company is preparing to start operations at its mill 
at Ashland, Ky., as soon as the waters of the Big Sandy 
river will permit of the floating of logs from the timber 
tract in Kentucky. ‘ 

The Imperial Lumber Company, incorporated several 
months ago under the laws of Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, has opened offices in rooms 916 and 917, 
Columbus Savings & Trust building. The incorporators 
are John A. Ford, C. 8. Furgeson, Robert Brown, M. C. 
Welsh and N. Snyder. The company has organized by 
electing Sherwood D. Morgan, formerly of Kile & Morgan, 
president. John D. Ford, formerly of West Virginia, 
is associated with Mr. Morgan in the Columbus office. 
It will develop a hardwood tract and also deal in hard- 
woods. 

John R. Gobey, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, returned Monday from a business trip to Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. He believes that yellow pine stocks 
are well sold up and that there will not be much sur- 
plus on the market. Mr. Gobey reports a good run of 
orders with good indications for the future. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Com- 
pany, says orders are coming in steadily and that prices 
rule at about the same level of the previous week. He 
looks for an improvement in the near future. 

H. C. Bard, of the Middle States Lumber Company, 
reports a steady run of orders and inquiries with prices 
unchanged. He believes that conditions are much better 
and looks for a steady improvement from this time on. 
Yellow pine, he says, is stronger, especially in some sec- 
tions. 
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Little River Lumber Gompany, 


Manufacturers of 
Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber, 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & McCormick Co, 


Manufacturers of 
North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Franklin Bank Bullding 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Monarch Lumber Co. 


POPLAR (Plain and Qtd.) 5-8 to 16-4, 
COTTONWOOD AND BASS 

OAK, WHITE & RED, PLAIN & QTD. 
ASH, ELM, HICKORY, GUM . 
BIRCH, BEECH, MAPLE 

CHERRY, WALNUT, BUTTERNUT 
CHESTNUT SYCAMORE 

SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 


FOR SALE 


About 2 cars each 4-4x4 to 10 inches wide and 
3 to 4 feet long, some shorter. Strictly one clear 
face Soft Yellow Poplar, Chestnut, and Oak. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Spruce Yellow Pine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress Bill Timber 
Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


OUR MOTTO 
“Prompt shipment and highest 
grades at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


‘Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.___4,____ — 























YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO.” 








Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For Quick Shipment “~ racascran 


ASHLAND, KY. 





3 C-L. 3-8"x114"x4' No. 1 Poplar Lath 
3 C-L 4-4" Log Run Buckeye 

1 C-L 5-8" No. 1 Common Poplar 

1 C-L. 5-8" No. 2 Common Poplar 


Write Us for Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 






















>McLaughlin-Hoffman Lbr. Co. 
WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


PINE HEMLOCK CYPRESS 
Will Contract Mill Cuts for Cash. © COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


W. L. Whitacre 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 

YELLOW PINE, WHITE 

PINE, HARDWOODS. 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 






























H. D. BRASHER 


Columbus, Ohio 


OAK FLOORING 


Maple Flooring 
Yellow Pine and White Pine 



























John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK, _ 
YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR, 


Cypress and Hardwood. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 






















The A. C. Davis Lumber Co.,' 


Are Always in the Market to 
BUY OR SELL 


HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 







































Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- ‘* 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 


Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Industrial Agent 
W432, C. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
willbe found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriotive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago. Ll. 























lin-Hoffman Lumber Company, reports affairs quiet in 
yellow pine and hardwoods. He thinks the cause of the 
+ quietude is the fact that it is between seasons in the 
automobile and factory trades generally. He says the 
factory demand is better than the yard trade and that 
the indications are good for an improvement about June. 
The company has all of its sales force on the road and 
orders are coming in steadily. 

J. J. Sexton, of the Osborn & Sexton Company, says 
indications are good in the line of woodworking ma- 
chinery. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company reports business 
good, with orders from the central division coming in 
the bést. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER, 


Building Material Dealers to Close Saturday After- 
noons—New Incorporation Takes Over Long Estab- 
lished Business—Forest Fire Warning. 

Sout Benp, Inp., April 18.—Pursuant to the ap- 
proach of warm weather the leading dealers in this city 
in building material will close their offices and yards at 
1 o’clock Saturday afternoons. The dealers included 
in the list are C. H. Defrees, Henry Eckler Manufac- 
turing Company, East Side Lumber Company, Indiana 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Samuel C. Lontz, 
McErlain & Jackson Company, E. A. Morse & Co., 
Millner & Donahue Lumber Company, North Side Lum- 
ber Company, J. C. Paxson Lumber Company, St. Jo- 
seph Lumber & Manufacturing Company, West Side 
Lumber Company and Zeigler-Stickler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The Smogor Lumber Company is the name of the cor- 
poration organized to take over the business of the 
Dresden & Stanfield Lumber Company. Joseph A. Wer- 
winski, a real estate dealer, is president and Clement S. 
Smogor, who has been with the Dresden & Stanfield 
Lumber Company for fifteen years, will be manager. 
The company will do a general contracting business in 
addition to operating a lumber yard and will carry a 
much larger stock. The retiring lumbermen, H. S. 
Stanfield and H. C. Dresden, have been in the business 
about forty years. 

The Phillips & Kibler saw mill at Cassopolis, Mich., 
was almost totally destroyed by fire Thursday night. 
This was the largest and most valuable mill in Cass 
county. 

Charles C. Deam, secretary of the state forestry 
board, has sent to township trustees the follow letter: 

The annual loss from forest fires in Indiana will amount 
to thousands of dollars. Most of these fires are due to 
carelessness and most of them could have been averted. 
Nothing but the rigid enforcement of the law will reduce 
this loss. The state board of forestry recognizes the fact 
that fire is the greatest enemy of reforestation. Fire not 
only destroys standing timber but also kills the under- 
growth, the future forest. The state board of forestry has 
instructed me to forward to you copies of the forest fire 
laws of Indiana, with the request that you give them to 
your road supervisors. Please impress upon them the neces- 
sity of enforcing the law and advise them that we have 
cloth fire signs, which we will send free for the asking. 
These signs have the forest fire laws printed upon them and 
should be tacked up in conspicuous places. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Despite Strike Troubles, Hardwood Manufacturers 
Find Business Good—Building Boom On—Activity in 
Furniture Lines—Bosses Issue Ultimatum. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 20.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers say business is good and they expect May to 
bring even a larger volume than April brought. During 
several days of last week manufacturers and retail deal- 
ers experienced a great deal of inconvenience because 
of the excessive rains, and many creeks are now flooded. 
Log men along Green and Pond rivers, in Kentucky, were 
able to bring in several good rafts of logs out of these 
rivers on the rise. Manufacturers are getting all the 
good logs they want at reasonable prices. Building in 
many of the towns and cities, around Evansville is 
booming, where there are no labor troubles to interfere, 
as is the case in this city. Most of the planing mills in 
these towns and cities are being operated full time. 

Charles Lieb, president of the Rockport Box Manu- 
facturing Company, at Rockport, was nominated a few 
days ago by the democrats of Spencer county for state 
representative. 

The big wagon works at Huntingburg and the tele- 
phone cabinet and novelty works and the Star Carriage 
Works, both in that city, are running full time. 

Local furniture manufacturers report that April has 
been an active month and that prospects for tie summer 
and fall are flattering. Factories in many instances 
continue to operate overtime. 

The Crescent City Mixed Car Association,’ combina- 
tion of furniture manufacturers of this city, has estab- 
lished an agency at San Francisco, with J. H. Barrett in 
charge. 

John H. Rohsenberger, of the Buehner Chair Com- 
pany, says the. ‘chair factories of this city are being 
operated full time and that business is good. He looks 
for an excellent summer and fall trade. 

The Evansville Sash & Door Company reports a good 
trade and expects to make this month a record breaker. 
March sales eclipsed those of any previous month since 
it has been in business, in spite of the strike on among 
the carpenters and building trades. Although this strike 
has affected the city sales somewhat, the large increase 
in the southern trade will more than offset the slump in 
the city business. The company is working a full force 
of men in its warehouse and for the last three weeks 
has been working a night crew in order to keep up its 
reputation as a prompt shipper. A. C. Karges, the 
manager, believes summer trade will be brisk. 








Demands of the local carpenters, benchmen in the 
planing mills, lathers, tinners and electrical workers fur 
higher wages ,have been refused. The bosses issued a 
statement a few days ago to the effect that beginning 
Monday, April 18, they would run an open shop. They 
were joined in this by other members of the building 
trades council. ; ; 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Large Shipments of Car Stock and Oak Planking 
a, Timber Land Transaction—Activity Among ti 


Q 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., April 18.—Lumber manuf:::- 
turers and building contractors are very busy this week 
and expect a continuation of present activity. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumlcr 
Company, is spending a part of the week at the con- 
pany’s mills at Farmers, Ky. The mill is running 
steadily the concern is shipping large amounts of ear 
stock and oak planking. The log supply at the mill 
will keep the mills running for at least three montis. 
The hardwood flooring plant in this city is running 
steadily and shipping out large amounts of stock to the 
Ohio and New York markets. 

The Kentucky River Hardwood Company, of which J. 
W. Johnson, W. A. Williams, M. B. Buskirk and S. M. 
Croft, all of this city, are stockholders, has closed a 
deal on several thousand acres of virgin timber in Ken- 
tucky. ‘The company has already disposed of the pop- 
lar, 18-inch and over, to the Vansant-Kitchen Lumber 
Company and it will be shipped to its mills at Ashland, 
Ky., to be manufactured into lumber. J. W. Johnson 
and M. B. Buskirk, who at present are on the timber 
tracts, are in charge of the construction of a railroad 
over their property. The company will, in addition to 
the manufacturing of oak and other hardwood on this 
tract, which is estimated to cut 150,000,000 feet, cut and 
deliver the poplar to Ashland. The company reports a 
number of offers for the oak timber but thus far has 
made no sale, although if it can get its price it will sell 
the timber. 

F. R. Chambers, of the F. R. Chambers Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business very satisfactory and the receipts 
of a number of orders for oak and poplar lumber. 

The American Car & Foundry Company is operating 
full capacity and is turning out a number of new cars 
the last ten days and advise business very good and a 
large number of orders from various railroads for cars 
of all kinds. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER IN MICHIGAN. 


Company Organized to Manufacture Lumber by Arti- 
ficial Process—Straw from Wheat Fields to Be 
Utilized—Wage Advance. 

CADILLAC, Micu., April 19.—Bruce Odell, sales man- 
ager for the Cummer-Diggins Company, is in New 
Orleans, La., representing the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association as one of the delegates to 
the convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. W. Carey Hull, manager for the Oval 
Wood Dish Company, Traverse City, also a delegate, 
accompanied Mr. Odell. 

John 8. Weidman, of Mt. Pleasant, was in Cadillac 
last week on his way home from a trip in the upper 
peninsula, It is expected that Mr. Weidman and his 
son will build a mill near Watersmeet. 

The heavy rainstorm of Saturday and Sunday has 
been a boon to the owners of timber lands in northern 
Michigan, putting out many forest fires near Traverse 
City and Cadillac. 

The breaking of a large pulley in the saw mill of 
A. J. White, on North Manitou island caused a close- 
down of two weeks, thereby throwing many men out 
of work. The White mill is acting under contract to 
the Smith & Hull Company, of Traverse City. 

The Boyne City Lumber Company and the W. H. 
White Company, of Boyne City, have advanced the 
wages of their employees from 5 to 8 percent. It is 
also expected a similar raise will be made in wages 
to employees of the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena 
railroad. The increase is made because of the present 
high cost of living. 

Thousands of fruit trees are being shipped into 
northern and western Michigan this spring to be 
planted on lands formerly covered by timber. 

Governor Warner has issued a proclamation des.g- 
nating April 29 as Arbor day in Michigan. 

The Gardner Artificial Lumber Company has been 
organized at Lansing, with Harry E. Bradner, of Lin- 
sing, as president. This company is capitalized at 
$200,000, all of which is subscribed, and the organi“a- 
tion perfected under the'laws of Michigan. The lum- 
ber to be manufactured is made from straw and (un 
be made to appear just the ‘same as the natural wood. 
It is made into’ any thickness from one-eighth of an 
inch up and into any desired width. These boards are 
not ‘iiffected by the atmosphere and will not shrink, 
warp or swell. This artificial lumber, it is said, ¢:2 
be made very cheaply. The straw used in its construc- 
tion is obtained from western wheat fields. 

The Mitchell Bros. Company is busy extending t'¢ 
line of its logging railroad in Kalkaska county. T° 
company has ordered the grading of a road from hea‘: 
quarters at section 29, Orange township, to Spence’, 
a little village in the same township. In- addition ‘0 
this extension it is grading other tracks which wi'! 
keep fifty men busy all summer. The territory throug” 
which the roads will run is covered by heavy stands 
of hardwood and hemlock. > 

The Cummer-Diggins Company and Murphy & Dig- 
gins, of this city, contemplate extension of their log- 
ging road to timber to be cut next season. ” 
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FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


E.rdwoods in Good Demand at Advanced Prices— 
Hemlock Situation Improved—Railroad Men and 
Shippers Hold Amicable Conference, 

‘:AND Rapips, Micu., April 19.—Local lumbermen are 
wil pleased with business conditions. They report every 
iter: in the hardwood line strong and prices advancing. 


TT} hemlock situation also has improved materially. 
. L. Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip to the company’s 


milis at Dighton and reports that this season’s cut will 
be «bout 5,000,000 feet of hemlock and about 11,000,000 
fee: of hardwood. He reports a firm market and has 
been selling hardwood lumber at an advanced price. 

The C. L. King Company is preparing to start its 
saw mill at Holland. It has been idle for more than a 
year. About sixty hands will be employed. 

\ conference of railroad men and shippers was held 
at the Board of Trade rooms April 14, this being the 
first of a series of open meetings held under auspices 
of the transportation committee of this organization. 
BE. K. Pritchett, chairman of this committee, presided 
and the attendance taxed the capacity of the auditorium. 
The principal speakers were President Knott, of the 
Board of Trade; J. H. P. Hughart, vice president and 
general manager of the Grand Rapids & Indiana rail- 
way; Fred M. Briggs, division freight agent for the 
Pere Marquette railroad; Carroll F. Sweet, president 
of the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and A. B. Merritt, a flour manufacturer. 

Transportation matters were discussed in a spirit of 
fairness, and each of the speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of codperation in solving the problems arising 
between shipper and carrier. Mr. Hughart spoke par- 
ticularly of railroad legislation, saying that while prop- 
er railway regulation is desirable, unnecessary and un- 
wise interference is an expensive matter and the money 
must ultimately come out of the pockets of the shippers. 
‘¢Give us a real chance to understand your needs,’’ was 
the way the railroad men put it up to the shippers, and 
the latter replied with a number of very practical sug- 
gestions. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Business in Good Shape, According to Report—Price 
Trend Upward—Forest Fires Extinguished by Rain 
After Doing Much Damage. 

‘BristoL, TeNN., April 20.—A better demand prevails 
for lumber, according to the local lumbermen, and the 


continued increase in business is being felt by manu- 
facturers and dealers of this section. They expect still 
further advances, and, although prices are not entirely 
satisfactory, they believe that the trend is distinctly 
upward and that prices will improve along with the 
demand for hardwoods. 


Business is in fairly good shape, according to H. M. 
Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company, ex- 
tensive exporters. Further increases may be looked for 
soon, in his judgment. 

J. A. Wilkinson reports a good volume of business. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s operations are about all running and 
he is looking forward to a heavy trade during the 


Summer and fall. His planing mills in Bristol are 
putting in good time, and especially heavy shipments 
are being made from the Bristol yard and mills. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s export business is particularly good. This 
1s a principal feature of his business. 

rest fires in this section have been extinguished by 
the heavy rains which began last week, following a 
droutii of several weeks. ‘Timber owners in the vast 
field uthwest of Bristol sustained heavy losses. James 
Faulkner, of the Faulkner Lumber Company, with mills 
at Dsiaseus, Va., returned to Bristol this week from 
the lost and learned by telephone of the destruction 


= numerous lumber camps and of other damage done 
yy t fire, 


B. 2. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company and 
allie concerns of Huntington, W. Va., was called to 
Asheville, N. C., this week, on account of the critical 


illne of his brother, J. M. Burns. 
: band mill of the O. H. Vail Stocking Company, 
at 1: ‘erson Mill, Greene county, erected last winter, is 


ser ‘g regularly and turning out a large amount of 
Sto; 


7 
Tun 
mar 


mills of the Whiting Manufacturing Company are 
# full time and a large amount of stock is being 
ctured and shipped. It is carrying on extensive 


log:'\g operations in western North Carolina, near 
Judesi, and in Johnson county, Tennessee. The band 
mil. °t Abingdon, fourteen miles east of Bristol, and 
at / .lson, are running full time. 

a e Tannery, the home of the famous Charles A. 


i ‘en belting, in this city, is busy, with orders, and if 
- “usiness may be taken as an index to manufacturing 
mat is activity all over the country. The demand for 
= licren belting is good, as is shown by the heavy 
Stipinents of Jate,, The company operates a large extract 
Works in connection with the tannery. 
m W. Taylor, of Welch, W. Va., general counsel for 
ad Rt. E. Wood Lumber Company, was a visitor in 
gra this week on important business of the company. 
's band mill at Buladeen is running full time and is 
well stocked with logs. 
The Whaley-Warren Lumber Company, of this city, 
S extending its operations by installing mills in Vir- 
“a The company reports business moving along well. 
Ps e first of the mills to be installed by J. W. Hen- 
the 2 at Happy Valley, Carter county, on the line of 
ae “a Tennessee & Western North Carolina railroad, 
fm timber tract which he bought several months ago, 
sh in operation. The shipment of lumber will begin 
ortly. It is not far from the operations of the W. M. 







eaten: 


Ritter Lumber Company, which has a band mill at 
Hampton, in that county, thirty miles south of Bristol. 

Increased and unusual activity in the coal fields con- 
tiguous to Bristol has stimulated the demand for lumber, 
chiefly yellow pine. 

C. L. Ritter, of the C. L. Ritter Lumber Company, 
and Edwin Mann, the latter a prominent lumberman, 
visited the former’s band mill at Whitewood, Va., this 
week. .This mill was bought from the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, together with 
a tract of timber adjacent to it. The report that the 
Yellow Poplar company has ceased operation in Virginia 
is entirely incorrect. This company recently installed a 
costly splash dam on the Big Sandy river, in Dickinson 
county, where it has a vast area of some of the finest 
yellow poplar stumpage in the United States. The dam is 
working satisfactorily and is used to raft logs down the 
river to its mills, by way of Cattletsburg, Ky. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 20.—J. B. Wall has gone to 
Memphis to look after the yard interests of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Company. The street railway com- 
pany there desires to build a line across the yard. No 
agreement has been reached for financial reasons. 

F. W. Vetter sticks to white ash and appears to be 
handling as much of it as anyone else in town. He 
lately received several cars of thick and very dry ash 
from the South and is in line for more when he wants it. 

The yard of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company is re- 
ceiving a good stock of new lumber, but the report 
still is that sales are up to resources, so that all sales- 
men are obliged to be careful. Much more oak could be 
sold if it could be secured. 

In spite of the need of more oak to meet the orders 
received by Scatcherd & Son, the mills at Memphis are 
idle, having been shut down for repairs. Manager Hop- 
kins says oak lumber is still scarce. 

H. A. Stewart last week went to the Pennsylvania 
mills of which I. N. Stewart and Bro. take the cut and 
will stay there to get in line for more. The firm lately 
took a single order for 75,000 feet of cherry. 

The mills at Campbellsville, Ky., are turning out 
quartered oak, ash and poplar in large lots for O. E. 
Yeager, so that he is able to report a better stock, es- 
pecially of oak, in yard than he has had for some time. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 18.—Demand for present de- 
livery of lumber and all kinds of building material is 
good. The outlook is bright. An evident stability of 
market conditions gives hope to the retail lumber dealer 
that the next few months will be good ones for him. 
Local building operations are on a more solid basis. 

Merchants’ associations in this territory allege that 
there exists freight rate discrimination against Charlotte, 
Greensboro and other North Carolina points, as com- 
pared with Lynchburg and other Virginia cities, by rea- 
son of which the North Carolina shippers are put at a 
disadvantage. 

The Greensboro retail merchants have adopted strong 
resolutions on the subject, appealing to the railroad 
commission for relief. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 20.—It develops that 
there is opposition to the government appropriating 
$10,000 for the improvement of the Guyan river. Some 
time ago Representative James H. Hughes, of the Fifth 
West Virginia congressional district, without result, asked 
that this appropriation be made. 

The improvement of the Guyan river would be a bene- 
fit to every citizen in the valley. Instead of the shipment 
of timber by rafting and drifting to foreign markets, 
the owners of the timber would put it in mills so that 
the shipments could be made to better advantage. As 
it is, practically all the timber land is being stripped 
and floated out in the log, giving the work to other sec- 
tions in the manufacture thereof. 

J. W. Taylor, representing the Domestic Lumber Com- 
pany, of Columbus, O., has bought a lot of oak lumber 
to be shipped to Detroit, Mich. The lumber is for im- 
mediate shipment and of the better grades. 

A lumber train on the Pardu-Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany’s line crashed through a bridge last Friday at 
Curtin, killing the engineer and fireman. 


BPPBPP PPP PPP PPP PPE 
FROM NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Sureveport, La., April 19.—Though the long looked 
for improvement in the market is considerably over- 
due no significant, figures as to its probable time of 
arrival are obtainable, for, although demand for all 
items of yellow pine is holding up fairly well, there 
seems to be an unwonted tendency toward weakness in 
prices. 

This is attributable to the retail demand, which is 
far below normal. Construction and railroad cutting 
is proving to be the manufacturers’, salvation. Crop 
reports indicate a good year with the farmer and 
why the retail demand should not only equal but 
surpass normal is beyond reckoning. 

J. C. Bates, southern manager for the 8S. H. Chatten 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., left last Thurs- 
day on a trip to various Texas lumber centers. 

W. A. McKennon, formerly of the Clover Leaf Lum- 
ber Company, and W. E. Wheless, until recently with 
the Allen Manufacturing Company, of this city, have 
organized the Louisiana Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany. It is the plan of this concern to enter the whole- 
sale trade in this city. 
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We Want To Buy 


all thicknesses and grades of 


CHERRY 


For Cash. 


If you have anything for sale, 
write us at once. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co., *“sp>™™ 


13 Ft. Adirondack Spruce 


Mill again doing Business at the same old Stand. 
Send orders for anything from a 1x4 to a 12x12. 


Good Shipments—Better Prices. 


J.E. HARROUN & SON, 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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SOFT WHITE PINE 


Tonawanda Grading—10 to 16 ft. Lengths 
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A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues 


Most satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 
per day, without board. M. LUEZ. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 2 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have 
handling Export Lumber Shipmestt. ‘+i 








* 


Do You Handle Coal? 


If you do you will save yourself much time and trouble 
in **figuring out’’ how much *‘so much’’ coal is worth 
by referring to 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of any quantity of 
coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 
aton, and apply to either gross or net tons. Price, post- 
paid, bound in leather, $3; in cloth....... ... eeatta $2.50 





American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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[me PITTSBURG #4) 
E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 











10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
6s 5 -4 ee oe 6é 
1 6 6 4 +e 66 ““ 
6 be 8 4 6é 6 66 
5-4 No.3 Common “ 











This Stock may be Dressed or Resawed. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


No Need To 
Hesitate 


about ordering of us if you want 
prompt delivery of some of that 


GOOD OLD 


N. C. PINE 


Bill Stuff, Flooring and Finish 


We also handle and can ship promptly 
Hardwood for railroad and construction 
work: Yellow Pine, Spruce, Oak, White 
Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH 


Farmers Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Allegheny Lumber Company 


605 Ferguson Block, - PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


W. DUNN, President. 
H. McGOWN, Secretary. 





E. S. DUNN, Vice-President, 


H. 
Ww. R. J. RODGERS, Treasurer. 











W. E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate your stock lists 
Tale Mi alco! dest halel aM 
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LOCATIONS FOR 


Furniture Factories 








Woodworking Plants 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 








There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Industrial Commissioner 


c. J. CLAI Illinois Central R. R. 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Mills Well Supplied With Orders—Business. Less in 
Volume Than Month Ago, However—Prices Strong— 
Good Shingle Demand. 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 18.—Conditions in the local 
trade are about normal for this time of year and a great 
improvement over those of last year. The volume of 
orders coming in is not as great as it was thirty days 
ago, but prices are strong and the mills are. busy getting 
out orders that already have been placed and are well 
supplied with business that will take them from thirty 
to sixty days to cut. 

Shingle prices are stationary and very little change is 
looked for by Coast dealers. Cars are more plentiful 
than last month but Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
ears are far below the normal supply. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroad has a good supply 
of cars on the Coast and mills on its line are well taken 
care of in this respect. The general business transacted 
on Puget sound, exports and imports, shows for March 
a decided increase over February. The imports for the 
month amounted to $2,470,366, an increase over February 
of $781,897. The value of the exports for March was 
$2,056,912 as against $1,516,912 for February. 

Speaking of the situation, W. H. Oliver, manager for 
the Seattle Cedar Manufacturing Company, Ballard sta- 
tion, Seattle, says there is a strong demand for shingles 
and prices are firm. Cedar siding is in fair demand. 
The mills at Ballard have no cause for complaint on 
account of car shortage. Being served by four roads 
they are well supplied. 

The Boleom Mills, also of Ballard, are filled up with 
orders. This concern has been taking a great deal of 
foreign business lately among which was several large 
orders of vertical grain ship decking for England and 
Germany. 

Coastwise chartering the last week was brisk at the 
rates that have prevailed for several months. The Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast reports the 
following recent fixtures: Schooner Eric, Puget sound 
to San Pedro, $4.50; schooner W. L. Smith, Puget sound 
to San Pedro, $4.50; schooner Winslow, Puget sound to 
San Pedro, $4.50; schooner Honoipu, Puget sound to 
San Francisco, $4; steamer Jim Butler, Puget sound to 
San Francisco, $4; barkentine Gardiner City, Puget 
sound to San Francisco, $4; schooner Ruth E. Godfrey, 
Columbia river to San Pedro, $4.50; schooner Bangor, 
Columbia river to San Francisco, $4, or $4.50 south; 
steamer Aurelia, Eureka to San Pedro, $4; steamer 
Excelsior, Coos bay to San Pedro, $4.25. 


Prohibitive Law Repealed. 


In the earlier days in Alaska, before the country was 
settled to any great extent, the federal government 
passed a law prohibiting the exportation of yellow cedar 
from Alaskan territory under any circumstances. This 
was to prevent unscrupulous lumbermen from going into 
the territory and taking out large amounts of this val- 
uable timber, to which they had no right. Recently this 
law has been repealed, on advice from the forestry 
department, and saw mills in Alaska are taking advan- 
tage of this privilege and beginning to ship out yellow 
cedar lumber. Yellow cedar grows at a high elevation, 
has a very fine grain and is light in color as well as 
weight. In many ways it resembles red cedar. This 
wood is valuable in the manufacture of furniture and 
when finished somewhat resembles birdseye maple. 
Through the Forest Service a short time ago several 
experiments were made to test the use of this wood for 
the manufacture of pencils. So far these, experiments 
have not been a success, the wood not turning out 
smoothly and there being present a slight odor thought 
to be objectionable. 

George Merrill, of Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, accompanied by H. C. Wells, the Portland 
(Ore.) representative of the same concern, spent a few 
days in Seattle and Tacoma this week, coming to the 
Sound from Portland. Mr. Merrill is spending two 
weeks on the Coast looking after the interests of his 
company. 

E. H. Polleys, president of the Proudfit-Polleys Lum- 
ber Company, Lincoln, Neb., arrived in Seattle this 
week. Mr. Polleys came to Seattle by the way of 
Portland on one of his periodical buying trips to the 
Coast. 

The Dickie Manufacturing Company’s new sash and 
door factory, at Ballard station, began running a short 
time ago with a force of fifty men. Mr. Dickie expects 
to have the plant going ‘‘full tilt’? by the latter part 
of next week as he expects to have a full crew by that 
time. The plant is electrically driven throughout, hav- 
ing a separate motor for each machine. The buildings 
are substantially constructed and the machinery is of the 
latest and most uptodate design. One wing of the plant 
will be devoted to the manufacture of detail work, where 
all kinds of finish will be turned out according to speci- 
fications. The remainder of the plant will be for the 
manufacture of stock doors and sash. The company 
expects to turn out about 400 stock doors a day. The 
officers of the Dickie Manufacturing Company are G. A. 
Dickie, president and treasurer; A. Dingwall, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

The Simson Mill Company, at Ballard station, has 
installed ah induced draft apparatus at its plant which 
consumes the smoke, and from the appearance of the 
smokestack a passerby would think the plant was shut 
down, 

The recently remodeled plant of the. Canal Lumber 


Company, this city, is running steadily, cutting about 


140,000 feet of lumber every ten hours. It is expected 
to run the average up to 150,000 feet of lumber and 
200,000 shingles daily, in the near future. The plaut js 
equipped in the most modern way and is in a position to 
eut and handle lumber economically. G. B. Maxwell, 
manager for the company, says business is good, par. 
ticularly in the foreign market. He also says the rail 
trade is good, but the company has not been able to get 
all of the cars needed, although the plant is situated so 
that it is served by four railroads. 

Yard Transfer. 

The United States Lumber Company, which has mills 
at Darrington and general offices in Seattle, recently 
bought the Brown lumber yard at Arlington, where it 
hereafter will conduct a retail business. John Klopen- 
stein, of Atchison, Kan., will have charge of the yar« at 
Arlington, which is about thirty miles from the com- 
pany’s plant at Darrington, on the Darrington branch of 
the Northern Pacific railroad. 

A shingle and lath mill will be constructed on the 
Duwamish river, at Oxbow, a suburb of Seattle, by 
Cote & Henderson, of this city. The mill will have a 
daily capacity of 100,000 shingles and 100,000 lath. 
Enough bolts have been contracted for to keep the mill 
running five years. They will be rafted down the 
Duwamish river from Lake Washington. 

The Kirkland Shingle Company’s plant, at Kirkland, 
across Lake Washington from Seattle, resumed operation 
this week. The plant has a daily capacity of 100,000 
shingles. 

The large redwood tree that was exhibited near the 
California building, at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposi- 
tion, Jast summer, has been bought by an Englishman 
and recently was shipped to his home at Hull. This 
section of the tree was 12% feet in diameter and was 
hollow with a door and window in it. It was one of the 
curiosities of the fair. 

R. H. Mader, Pacific coast representative for the W. 
B. Mershon Company, manufacturers of resawing ma- 
chinery at Saginaw, Mich., reports having sold a 66-incli 
vertical resaw to the Highpoint Mill Company, Issaquah, 
for the plant it is building there, and a similar machine 
to the Old Oregon Manufacturing Company, at Ana- 
cortes. Mr. Mader makes his headquarters in the Henry 
building, Seattle. 

D. I. Salt, Pacific coast manager for Joshua Oldham & 
Sons, manufacturers of sawmill equipment, recently 
returned to Seattle after a six weeks’ stay at the 
home offices of the company in Brooklyn, N. Y. En 
route Mr. Salt visited all of the principal points in the 
East and middle West. He reports the business out- 
look exceedingly bright and says that Joshua Oldham & 
Sons are running their plant up to capacity all of the 
time and that their business has been growing to such 
an extent on the Pacific coast that they will at once put 
on two more salesmen in this territory. The western 
offices of this concern are in the Henry building, Seattle. 

The Crab Creek Lumber Company, retail lineyard 
concern with offices in the White building, this city, and 
a number of yards in eastern Washington, has added to 
its line by purchasing the yard of Stone & Stone at 
North Yakima. Among the improvements being made 
at this new yard is the construction of a lumber shed 
96x149 feet, open on both sides with an alley way 
through the center. 

Edgar Layton, vice president of the Off Shore Lumber 
Company, which has its northwestern offices at 607 Leary 
building, Seattle, left Sunday to spend a week at the 
San Francisco offices of the concern on business in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the company. 

T. J. Elliot, vice president of the Queen City Lumber 
Company, engaged in manufacturing lumber at Ballard, 
a suburb of Seattle, has sold his interest in the com- 
pany, on account of ill health, to his business associates, 
and has bought a ranch near Kent, between Seattle and 
Tacoma, where he will reside. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


New Sawmill Plant at Winlock—Port Shipments for 
March—Capital Stock Increased—Company Files 
List of Officers. 

Tacoma, Wasu., April 14.—The O’Connell Lumber 
Company, of Winlock, is planning to erect a sawmill 
plant, construction on which will begin at once. ‘The 
officers of the company are M. T. O’Connell, presi‘ent; 
J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, vice president; H. D- 
Vaughan, secretary, and T. B. Keith, treasurer. rhe 
company took over the J. A. Veness holdings and owns 
a fine body of timber and has been operating the 
Veness mill. Mr. Gregory states that a thoroughly high 
class band mill will be built, to have a capacity of 
150,000 to 175,006 feet a day. The company has North- 
ern Pacific facilities and also will connect with the 
Milwaukee via the Tacoma Eastern extension an 1t5 
own logging road, now about seven miles in length. 
The timber holdings run much to long timbers on the 
eastern end and yellow fir on the western end. rhe 
O’Connell company has been meeting with splendid 
success since it began operations, and finds the new mill 
necessitated by the growing demands of its business. 
Mr. Gregory states that the plant will be started 
soon as possible and completed by the end of the year. 

The report of the collector of customs of the Puget 
Sound district for the fiscal month of March shows !0F 
eign lumber shipments from all the ports of the Gistri 
to have been 15,072,000 feet, as compared to 11,620,0 
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feet the same month of 1909. Foreign shipments from 
the district for January this year were 19,314,000 feet, 
and for February 6,672,000 feet, making a total of 
41,058,000 feet for the first three months of 1910, as 
compared to 43,312,000 feet the same period of 1909, a 
decrease of over 2,000,000 feet this year, chiefly due to 
February. 

\t a a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Saisich Lumber Company the capital stock was increased 
from $400,000 to $600,000. The annual meeting will be 
held in May, at which time officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected. The company’s big plant at McKenna 
is running steadily. Plans have been made to drive part 
of the mill by electricity. H. E. Salsich, president of 
the company, is at McKenna, accompanied by his family, 
and will probably spend much of the summer months 
there. The management of the big plant is in the hands 
of Mr. Salsich and A. G. Cook. 

George Browne, of the board of directors of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, and former secre 
tary of the company, returned this week from California, 
where he spent several months for his health. 

The Kansaket Lumber & Shingle Company filed a list 
of its officers. Charles E. Hill, resident manager of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, is president and treasurer; 
William A. Whitman, sales manager of the Tacoma 
Mill Company, is vice president, they, with James Old- 
field, comprising the trustees. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company, which re 
cently bought the Bob White Lumber Company’s plant, 
at Rainier, establishing headquarters in Tacoma, is find- 
ing the lumber market satisfactory and has been doing 
well. T. J. Handforth, of this company, who was for 
several years with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, states that the company finds the market active 
and the outlook very good, with a healthy demand. 
Signs of a ear scarcity have been noticed, but the rail- 
roads are getting in more empties and promise that the 
millmen will be cared for. 

The Richardson & Elmer Company, dealer in lumber, 
millwork, frames, sash ete., has established lately a 
large shed and yard on the tidelands at the east end of 
the Eleventh street bridge. The company is catering 
largely to local business and is finding a strong demand. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Shingle Manufacturers and Wholesalers Working To- 
gether for First Time in Common Cause—Cargo 
Business Brisk—Car Shortage a Menace. 

EvereTT, WaAsH., April 14.—Strenuous efforts are 
being made by manufacturers and a majority of whole 


salers to hold shingle prices together against a bear 
movement on the part of four or five wholesalers. This 
is the first time in the history of red cedar shingle pro- 
duction in the Northwest that the two usually opposed 
factions of the industry are, apparently, working har- 


moniously for the good of the cause. Today a majority 
of the wholesalers are quoting clears at $2.30 and stars 
at $1.90. At the mills prices are $1.80 and $2.20. 

Practically no shingles remain unsold, either in storage 
or in transit, and the selling centers are short. In the 
belief of many manufacturers and wholesalers, codpera- 
tion until the middle of this month will result in a bull 
movement that will advance red cedar shingles 5 cents. 
_ Cargo business is reported brisk by the Crown Lumber 
Company, of Mukilteo. This company, now closed for 
repairs and the installation of equipment, will resume 
operation May 7. ‘The Crown people, formerly known 
as the Mukilteo Lumber Company, are building two 
stacks, lining their boilers, establishing a log turner, a 
resaw and a sorting platform. 

_The Edison Lumber Company is completing a dry 
kiln and will begin shipping within two weeks. 

Car shortage is a disrupting element among other- 
wise favorable conditions in the lumber and shingle 
trade. Several interior plants have been forced tempo- 
rarily to suspend owing to inability to make rail ship- 
ments, 

The Index-Galena Lumber Company is. cutting at 
Index and the new mill is running in good form. This 
company bought the mill from the Index Log & Boom 
Couipiny last year and practically has rebuilt the plant, 
Installing larger engines and boilers and modernizing 
the mill throughout. 

ik. M. Allen, seeretary of the Florence Logging Com- 
pany, states that a crew of men and two donkeys have 
begun operations, though the crew is to be doubled and 
two more donkeys added as the season progresses. 

Vivier the management of Harry W. Stuchell the 
Mill Company is operating successfully, report- 
£ 4 good volume of orders, for which the company 
ces to secure the right kind of prices. 
liam Boner, manager for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
ny, recently made the following statement: 





Pe la not worrying about a timber shortage in this 
Sonne _On the contrary we virtually have more than we 
ay it we had twenty years ago, for the reason that esti- 
~y s of standing timber are now much greater than those 
do ‘t score of years ago. Our company has more than 
fin att the capacity of the old plant, or putting it into 
to 178 we have increased the daily output from 75,000 feet 
a ‘9.000 feet. We employ about 220 men. Our planing 
Sd Aas a capacity of 150,000 feet a day and we can take 
faked 2 60,000 feet of lumber in our dryshed every twenty- 
a, ‘ours. We have also large sheds for the storage of 
« ants srades, and have a large supply of common on hand. 
eierene generally, I would say that we supply about 50 
the Mai, of the trade in North Dakota and 10 percent of 
andl innesota demand. We handle only yellow fir, and can 
hichix any kind of log in our mill. Demand is proving 
ishly satisfactory to us.” 


. The Jamison Shingle Company, of this city, recently 
reorganized, has opened general selling offices at 316 
Volby building. The company’s mills are on the bay 


hear the Fourteenth street dock. Besides handling the 
output of its own mills the company will do a general 


wholesale lumber and shingle business. N. C. Jamison 
is president of the company and E. D. Frost is the sales 
manager. 

The Stanwood Lumber Company, of Stanwood, recent- 
ly installed an edger and built new sheds. The com- 
pany’s plant in this city has a daily capacity of about 
30,000 feet of lumber. A. 8. Howard, the manager, 
says the company has a good supply of orders on its 
books and that prices are very fair. Mr. Howard thinks 
that if log prices stay where they are and the mills 
get the cars they need, there will be no room for com- 
plaint. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WasuH., April 18.—About the only change 
in the lumber business is the increase in orders for tim- 
bers and railway material. There was a shortage of 
this kind of orders for a time, and mills were compelled 
in some instances to cut ties and stringers for storing 
but the prospect is now that this class of material will 
go readily, as building and repairing of railroads and 
bridges have come with the settled spring weather. While 
these orders are not large, there seems to be good reason 
to believe that the demand will be strong. 

Weather conditions are perfect and logging camps 
and mills have no difficulty in running full time. There 
is only one drawback—a possible shortage of labor, due 
to the large amount of work not only in mills, but on 
the large mileage of railroad work now under way in 
the state. It is likely that many men will come west 
during the next few months, attracted by the oppor- 
tunities for steady work at good wages. 





INLAND EMPIRE. 











IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Western Piners to Have But One Representative at 
New Orleans Meeting—New Industry for Husum— 
Latest Railroad News. 

SPOKANE, WAsH., April 16.—The Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, which is entitled to six dele- 
gates to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will be represented only by Secretary A. W. Cooper 
this year, as the majority of the members in the In- 
land Empire feel that the time necessary for the trip 
to New Orleans and return can not be spared. 

Reports compiled by the building department show 
that 399 permits, calling for structures of an aggre- 
gate value of $846,975, were issued in February, as 
against 515 permits involving a total expense of $1,- 
177,207 for the same month in 1909. Six hundred and 
sixty permits, of a total value of $1,611,735, were is- 
sued the first two months this year, against 824 permits 
involving $1,969,575 for the same period a year ago. 

An important lumber industry for Husum is the 
sawmill plant of the Husum Lumber Company. A large 
main building and a shed have been erected ahd modern 
machinery installed. The sawing capacity will be 20,- 
000 feet a day. A dam 20 feet high has been built 
across Spring creek, and a turbine will furnish power 
for all purposes. The mill will be in operation within 
ten -days. 

Feeder lines to cost about $1,000,000 will be built into 
the Clearwater timber belt in northern Idaho by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company this season. First 
will come the construction of thirty miles of road on 
the Ford’s creek route, the surveys for which are almost 
completed. This survey makes available a feasible 
route to tap the timber in the Pierce country, also for 
extending a line to Montana. 

Arrangements have been concluded by which Moxee 
city, a new town in the Moxee valley, in central Wash- 
ington, will have a lumber yard. The St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company has bought from the Ditter- 
Bartholet Investment Company a yardsite and has ar- 
ranged to let contracts for the necessary buildings. 
This is the first company to open a retail yard in this 
vicinity. 

John Hanbury, a lumberman at Brandon, Man., Can., 
and saw mill owner in the Kootenays, is building a mill 
to cost $150,000 on False creek in British Columbia. 
He says the greatest problem in northwestern Canada 
today is to provide shipping facilities for new dis- 
tricts. The resources of all the railroads are taxed. 
He added that the lumber trade was never in a more 
flourishing condition. Dealers are deluged with orders 
and stocks are low everywhere. Prices show a slight 
tendency to advance. Many settlers are going into the 
country and this means increased prosperity for British 
Columbia, whence Canada’s chief supply of lumber is 
derived. 

J. C. Barline, treasurer of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, has written a letter to A. W. Doland, chairman of 
the citizens’ committee stating that he is opposed to 
the action of the city council’s shutting out the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound and the North Coast 
railway companies unless they grant Spokane terminal 
rates. He declares the question of rates should be set- 
tled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway, he says, 
will open a new territory for the lumber industry. Much 
lumber and many car loads of lumber products are an- 
nually shipped out of Spokane, and represent the out- 
put of some of Spokane’s manufacturing institutions. 
The entrance of the road would make substantial addi- 
tions to the shipping points which can be reached by 
these industries. ‘ 

‘*Barney’’ F, O’Neil, banker at Wallace, who be- 
sides operating a saw mill and a railroad in northern 
Idaho, is chairman of the state central committee and 
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We have the following Stock at our Ayden, WN. C., Mill: 








RED GUM 
1x18 in, and wider, 1st and 2nds, red gum....... $40.00 
1x18 to 17 in. 1st and 2nds and Box Boards, red 
WOE GRD 0000000000s0seneeensecsncbendesinceessd 35.00 
1x6 to 12 in. Ist and 2nds, red gum..........0++ 82.00 
1x4 in. and wider, No. 1 Common, red gum...... 22.00 
SAP GUM 


150 M ft. 1x6 to 12 in. 1st and 2nds sap gum...$22.00 
55 M ft. ix4 in. and wider, No. 1 Common, sap 


GRE GOD. 05:05:0000040065000000000660000080040000 10.00 
80 M ft. 1x3 in. and wider, log run, sap and red 16.00 


TUPELO 
24 M ft. 1x13 to 17 in. ist and 2nds, tupelo gum.$35.00 
47 M ft. 1x6 to 12 in. Ist and 2nds, tupelo gum.. 26.00 
24 M ft. ix4 in. and wider, No. 1 Common, 


OEE ME. dnc n00snsecnndsasbs dene vieddesbobebs < 
70 M ft. 1%x3 in. and wider, log run, tupelo gum 17. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








YELLOW PINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept on hand at all times 
insure the filling of orders without unnecessary delay. 


Sle Ginumlempuny 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


WHITE PINE, W. VA. SPRUCE, 
PA. HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for Prices. 
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Gall Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Head- 
ing, Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements forthe estab- 
lishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the éstablishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding busi- 
ness opening and industrial opportunites, 

Write the undersigned for further informa- 


tion. 
GUY L. STEWART | 
Agri. and Ind. Agent, Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Just A Minute— 


that we may call your attention to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for making money in the “Southwest” where there 
are excellent locations for saw mills, furniture, stave 
and box factories, etc. We will give you specific 
data as to the logical needs, not wants, of 
any city or town located on the M. K. & T. Ry. 
upon application. 











R. W. HOCKADAY, T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Commissioner industrial Agent 
M. K. & T. Ry., M. K. & T. Ry., 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 
oe a einacr eae SANS OKODER SEN «OC RIM ERNIRE iP oy NR 
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{FOR SALE) 
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300,000 Feet of 8-4" 
Band Sawn Mill Run Ash 


This lumber is dry and ready for 
market. Can be seen at our mills 
at Dendron, Surry Co.,Va. We in- 
vite personal inspection of it. Fine 
opportunity for one who knows the 
hardwood business to buy the block 
and assort to suit the trade, 


SURRY LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of North Carolina Pine 
‘ BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Standard and 
Special 
Veneered 
Doors and 
Interior Trim 





SEND US YOUR 
LISTS OR PLANS 
FOR ESTIMATE. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 


Loogootee, Ind. 
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‘Anything We Miss | 


im sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH o TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 





WE USE THE TELECODE,. 


CAS Lome Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 
\_ Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. o 

















CORNELIUS HANEY. B. CHmsTER HANEY, 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER ? MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 
1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Jerome H. Sheip 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


All kinds of Hardwoods, Poplar, Oak, plain 
and quartered; Beech, Maple, Cherry, etc. 


We manufacture and contract for entire cut of mills 
and ship by our own inspectors High Grade Stock. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























candidate for the governorship, began his career as a 
newsboy in New York. He believes in county local 
option and favors equalization of taxes. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Planing and Saw Mills Forced by Demand to Run 
Overtime—Mill Hands Scarce and Wages Higher 
Than Last Year. 

KALISPELL, Mont., April 16.—Demand is good and the 
mills of this district have all the business booked that 
they are able to take care of. Practically all planing 
mills are running time and a quarter, and effort is being 
made to fill orders as quickly as possible. The mills 
have all resumed operation for the season and many 
are being operated on a day and night shift. Labor is 
searce, due probably to the mills getting started two 
weeks earlier than usual. Wages are $2.25 a day, which 
is an advance of 25 cents over last year. The drives 
will be started next Monday. ; 

The Stretzel-‘Spaberg Lumber Company, of Polson, 
filed articles of incorporation Friday. The company. is 
eapitalized for $15,000, all of which is paid up. The 
directors and stockholders are G. M. Stretzel, P. O. 
Spaberg, J. A. Johnson and H. 8S. Hansen, of Polson. 

C. E. Ayre, of the North Star Lumber Company, 
Elko, B. C., was in this district this week on business. 
Mr. Ayre states that the prospects for a good year with 
the lumbermen across the line are very encouraging and 
all shipping departments are being worked to capacity. 

Johnson, manager for the Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Conrad, was in Kalispell Monday on business. 

He reports that the retail yards east of the range are 

doing a big business since the settlers began to arrive 

and construct buildings on their homesteads, and that 
it is difficult to get orders filled from the manufacturers 
fast enough to supply the demand. 

O. S. Good, manager for the Warland Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., in this city recently, reports that 
the company’s saw mill at Warland will begin sawing 
April 18 and will manufacture from 6,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 feet this season. It has installed a high pres- 
sure boiler 60 inches by 16 feet, slashers and conveyors. 
A Berlin planer is being installed in the planing mill, 
which will increase its shipping capacity considerably 
this season. The company will carry on extensive log- 
ging operations during the summer, and it is the inten- 
tion of the management to run as long as conditions 
will permit this year. 





OREGON. 


SUNSET STATE LUMBER NEWS. 











Heavy Demand for Railroad Material—Mills Busy on 
This Class of Stock—Several Large Railroad Projects 
Under Consideration. 


PorTLAND, ORE., April 16.—The unparalleled activ- 
ity in railroad construction in this state is causing a 
heavy demand for material in that line and a large 
percentage of the smaller mills in this district are busy 
cutting railroad ties and timbers. The effect of this 
is felt by the larger mills. Unusual activity is experi- 
enced in the building line throughout the state and in 
Idaho and Montana, which also has a beneficial effect 
upon market conditions. While the railroad projects 
under way in this state alone, keep a number of mills 
busy, several large projects are about to be taken up. 
Among these are two projects to build across the state, 
from east to west. Things are framing up so that it 
is plain that both the Harriman and Hill interests are 
going to stretch their rails across the state in all pos- 
sible haste. 

The Oregon Short Line is collecting steel at Shoshone 
with a view, it is said, of hastening construction along 
the Snake river and across the state from Ontario- to 
Coos bay. The Hill people are at work on a line from 
Boise, Ida., to Coos bay, Ore. The filing of articles 
of incorporation this week of the Coos Bay & Oregon 
Central Railroad Company at Salem, is supposed to be a 
forerunner of the Hill line. C. F. Hendrickson, Sam- 
uel Connell and J. H. Cole, all of Portland, are the 
incorporators, but it is admitted that they are backed by 
others. The purpose of this corporation is to build a 
railroad from Coos bay to Boise. The capital stock 
is $4,000,000. Samuel Connell, well known manager for 
the Northwest Door Company, of this city, when asked 
in regard to the projected line stated that it will be 
built but that it is too early to announce who is 
behind the project. It is considered as good as set- 
tled, however, that the line will be built so as to tap the 
large timber belt in the Cascade mountains, recently 
bought by a syndicate. of Minnesota capitalists of 
which mention was made recently in these columns. The 
line would give a direct outlet from the big timber belts 
of Coos bay and central Oregon to the East and this 
business would be of sufficient volume to ‘give the road 
profitable business for several years. 

Nearly all the logging camps in the Columbia river 
district are in operation and the mills are having no 
further trouble getting raw material. Stocks were 
low when the camps opened up and the log market is 
firm. 

Two large steamers were chartered this week to load 
lumber in Pacific northwest ports for China. The China 
Exporting & Importing Company engaged the British 
steamer Knight of the Garter to load at this port and 
the Dollar Steamship Company chartered the British 
steamer Baron Ogilvy to load lumber at Aberdeen. 

The Fir Lumber Company, with a capital stock of 
50,000 and A. B. Wood, J. H. Chambers and J. B. 


Protzman as incorporators, has been organized and will 
begin logging operations on an extensive scale within 
ninety days in the National forest reserve, near Cottag 
Grove. The new company. owns 175,000,000 feet o 
merchantable timber in the reserve, paying $2.50 a tho 
sand feet. A logging railroad will be constructed fron 
the Oregon & Southeastern railway terminus, twenty-on 
miles east of Cottage Grove, to this vast body of timbe: 
a distance of two and one-quarter miles. The survey ha 
been made and contracts let for the construction m: 
terial. As the timber must be removed within five year 
the company will erect a mill with capacity of 100,00 
feet daily. 

J. King, manager for the Keno Railroad & Lumbe 
Company, has gone to Klamath Falls to take charg 
of the company’s proposed work in that vicinity. T) 
company is a branch of the Gold Hill Railroad 
Lumber Company, which is operating extensively in tha 
section. It recently bought the McCormick saw mi! 
and lighting plant at Keno, twelve miles southwest « 
Klamath Falls, to be operated under the name of tl! 
Pokegama Railroad & Lumber Company. In additic 
to buying this mill and entailed property, which co: 
tains several hundred acres of fine timber, it has boug] 
about 2,500 acres of timber in the finest sugar and yello 
pine belt in the Klamath country. The Potter saw mii, 
at Pokegama, twenty-three miles farther southwest 0! 
Keno, has also been bought by this company. It is n¢ 
being dismantled and the machinery will be taken to 
xold Hill to be installed. Machinery has been ordere:| 
from the East to be brought to Keno within the nexi 
few weeks. This will be installed in a new mill at 
Klamath Falls, to have a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 

The country near Falls City, where the Falls City 
Lumber Company is operating its saw mill, and in the 
country along the line of the Salem, Falls City & 
Western railway, inleuding Dallas, where the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumber Company is operating, is develop 
ing wonderfully as a result of the operation of passen- 
ger gasoline cars now making three round trips daily 
between Falls. City and West Salem, where connection 
is made with the Oregon Electric for Portland. The 
line also gives excellent transportation facilities for the 
saw mill at Blackrock, operated by the J. S. Hamilton 
Lumber Company, of this city. The Salem, Falls City & 
Western is headed by lL. Gerlinger, of the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Company. 

W. B. Mackay, of the North Pacifie Lumber Com- 
pany, in speaking of conditions in the lumber market, 
said that the outlook is good for the coming summer. 
This seems to. be the opinion of all the mill operators 
in this city and down the river. 

Crop réports from all parts of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Northwest in general are encouraging. 

John F. Stevens, president of the Oregon Trunk Line, 
returned this week from Chicago and St. Paul, where 
he went to confer with officials of the Hill system. Mr. 
Stevens states that the line will be built to the northern 
boundary line of the Klamath Indian reservation as 
quickly as possible, and it is supposed that this will 
mean that the line will be carried on to Klamath Falls 
as soon as permission is secured from the Interior De- 
partment for a right of way across the reservation. 
The Oregon Trunk Line extension, as proposed, will be 
of great importance to the lumber industry, as it will 
open large territories of timber of great value. 





GROWING BUSINESS NECESSITATES ENLARGE- 
MEN 


Another large addition to the plant of the Phoenix 
Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., is necessary, 
owing to the rapid increase in its business. The com- 
pany will expend $75,000 in the erection of a foundry 
building, 200 by 100 feet, which will extend along 
Madison street near the east end of the bridge cross- 
ing the Chippewa river. The building will be part 2- 
story with overhead traveling electric carrier. Railroads 
will be built and electric cranes connecting all build- 
ings will be installed. The building will be_ brick, 
steel and cement. With the completion of this foundry 
the plant will cover ten acres. The company is «also 
installing a number of modern machines. 

A year ago the equally large machine shop was put 
up and more space allowed to the foundry building. ‘he 
rapid increase in the business, however, has crowded the 
plant, making the $75,000 improvement now contem- 
plated imperative. During the last winter about 150 
men have been employed in the plant and the work 
has gone on night and day. 

Besides the logging engines and general ironw: 
there has been a great demand for a number of ¢! 
eoncern’s specialties, particularly the ear ‘‘ pock« 
used for holding logs on cars, doing away with cha 
These pockets which can be opened with perfect sai 
by trainmen have stood the test and as a result t! 
has been a rush of orders from all parts of the ¢ 
try from railroads, as well as lumber companies ®:( 
loggers. 


UTILIZING OF WASTE PRODUCT. 


One of the serious problems in the old days of s 
milling was the disposal of the sawdust and when °° 
big malls were in operation it was necessary to hive 
the dump carts constantly carrying away this product, 
many acres being covered with sawdust, bark, edgings, 
slabs ete. Occasionally fires used to break out in thes 
heaps of refuse and constituted a serious menace '° 
the plant itself. Nowadays, however, sawdust is u 
ized in many ways, chiefly, however, as fuel, though °'s 
successful burning depends upon specially construct’! 
grates. A grate. of this kind is manufactured by the 
Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of Greenville, 
Mich., which has been widely installed and for which the 
maker claims many advantages. Circulars and infor 
mation regarding this grate may be had upon request. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





_yers Deviating from Usual Sources of Supply in 
Search of Lower Prices—Good Prospects of Fruit 
Crop a Boom to Box Trade. 

s,N Francisco, Cau., April 16.—Local retail trade 
been inactive during the last week, considering the 
weather and the amount of building work under 
tract. Buyers are still disposed to hold off and 
ce efforts to secure lumber at shaded prices from 
r mills if they can not buy cheaply from their usual 
ces of supply. Under these conditions more fir 
ber is coming in from Coos bay and other inter 

niiiate ports for local use, and less from Puget sound 

au Grays harbor, where the millmen are holding firm 
for the $14.50 base, as a rule. Price cutting is not 
being indulged in extensively on the Columbia river, 


although there are reports that some of the mills are 


still running on orders taken some time ago at com. 
paratively low prices. 

Demand for lumber from the interior of California 
is gradually increasing, and the box trade is opening 
up well, with prospects of a fine fruit crop. Weather 
conditions continue to be very favorable throughout 
the state. The California Pine Box & Lumber Com- 
pany’s box shook plants are busy and a large output 
may be expected, although the prices obtained thus far 
are comparatively low. 

The mountain mills in the white pine belt of Cali- 
fornia are gradually starting up, and before many’ days 
the new season will be well under way. A good eastern 
demand is reported at fair prices for the upper grades 
of white pine and sugar pine. Operation of the Western 
Pacifie railway, connecting San Francisco with Utah 
and the East by a new route, has stimulated the white 
pine lumber industry in Butte and Plumas counties and 
several saw mills are nearing completion on the line of 
the road. 

Important conferences of leading officials of the 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Western Pacific, Northern 
Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy roads have 
been held in San Francisco during the last two weeks, 
that will have an important bearing on the railroad 
situation in California and of the entire Coast. While 
R. S. Lovett, president of the Southern Pacific, was 
very guarded in his utterances before leaving this week, 


there is no doubt that his company is preparing to 
undertake vast improvements that are in plan in this 
vicinity. Repair shops and railroad yards where 5,000 
men can find employment are in course of construction 
at the subterminal a few miles south of San Francisco, 
and the facilities for handling lumber and other freight 
with dispatch on both sides of San Francisco bay soon 
will he greatly improved. 

Just before leaving San Francisco on his return trip, 
President Lovett made a trip over the Northwestern 
Pacilic railway as far as Willits in order to gain infor- 
mation regarding the extension of this line to Eureka, 
which is now under construction. The redwood lumber- 
men of Humboldt county hope that additional sections 
of the hundred mile gap in this line will be placed 
under contraet before the present contracts are completed. 
The Southern Pacific company also has in plan a 70-mile 
bray from Healdsburg, on the Northwestern Pacific, 
to Aihion, on the California coast, where the company 
ow i redwood mill which furnishes large quantities 
of timbers, lumber and ties for use on the Southern 
Pa lines under construction in Mexico. 

s Francisco building statistics for the week show 
an rovement over the preceding six days. Fifty-five 
bu 2 contracts were recorded, amounting to $349,239. 
M f the work represented in the contracts is in the 
res e districts and calls for comparatively large 
qu: es of lumber. ’ 

J rding to figures compiled by the Oakland Chamber 
of nmeree, 309 vessels docked in Oakland during 
M: with an aggregate tonnage of 143,054. The 
ves entering were classified as follows: Steamers, 
285 hooners, eight; ships, two; liners, seven; barks, 
two: -cows, five. As compared with the preceding month, 
th statistics show increases of 52,026 in tonnage; 
4, 0 feet in lumber delivered, and sixty-nine in the 
nm r of craft arrived, 


Shipping News. 
ore lumber chartering is moderately active. Two 
tt. ers have been taken for China on time at a range 
01 Yd to 2s 3d on dead weight. A number of locally 
0 vessels have been taken for the west coast of 
\merica at 41s 6d, with option of Sydney, Aus- 
t at 31s 3d to 32s. There is no demand for United 
K om. British Columbia to South Africa has been 
(lon at 50s; San Francisco and Portland to South 
At at 52s 6d. Puget Sound to Melbourne (steam) 
hi en done at 30s; to South Africa at private terms, 
a ' Australian ports on time charter. 
‘shore lumber freight rates are quoted as follows: 
Puget Sound and British Columbia to Sydney, 
oi | and 31s 3d; to China ports (steam), Is 9d and 
<8 on dead weight; to Valparaiso, f. 0., 38s 9d and 
41s Sd, with 2s 3d less:to a direct port; to South Afri- 
can ports, 50s; to Callao, 37s 6d and 38s 9d; to a direct 
hiirate port, 37s 6d and 38 s 9d; to United Kingdom, 
46s Sd and 48s; to Guaymas, $5.25; to Honolulu, $5.50. 
istwise lumber freights are firm and a number of 
Steam and sailing vessels have been getting $4 from 
Puget Sound to San Francisco and 4.50 to San Pedro, 
oe. although in some cases $3.75 to this port is still 
paid. 
Arrivals of lumber by sea at this port showed a big 


increase during the last week, but as there was very 
little random, the market has not suffered. The total 
receipts were 24,191 feet. 

The directors of the Glenn County Lumber Company, 
which amounts to a reorganization of the Colusa Lum- 
ber Company, at a recent meeting at Willows decided 
to put more capital into the corporation. Business has 
improved and additional yards will be established in 
this district under the management of J. M. Silvey. 

Abner Weed, the founder of the Weed Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been spending a few days in San Fran- 
cisco, recently visited his extensive holdings of timber 
on the Upper Klamath lake. Late reports from Klamath 
Falls are as follows: 


An estimate of 15,000,000 feet of timber for Fred Melhase 
has been completed near Malone Springs. An estimate of 
100,000,000 feet of timber has been finished for the Clarke- 
Innes Lumber & Box Company, the stockholders of which 
are residents of California. The company contemplates erect- 
ing a large mill and making extensive investments in the 
upper lake country. Another estimate will soon be com- 
pleted for the sale of 50,000,000 feet of timber to William 
Mason, of Klamath Falls, the location being on Crystal 
creek north of Malone Springs. C. 8. and R. S. Moore are 
preparing to start work at Odessa and it is expected that 
within a few days their logging camp will be opened. 

Recent reports from Quincy are as follows: 

A. L. Nichols has a force of twenty men at work pre- 
paratory to starting his saw mill. The Turner mill, near 
Sattley, is beginning operations for the season and will em- 
ploy about fifty men. ‘The mills and box factories at Loyal- 
ton will soon start up with a large force. The Feather 
River Lumber Company will begin operations at its three 
mills in Plumas county, at two near Clairville and one at 
Clio. The Clairville Lumber Company will soon resume 
operations for the season and will make a large cut for 
shipment. The White Pine Lumber Company, which has a 
milling plant at Loyalton, has eighty men near Cromberg 
cutting logs on the line of the Western Pacific ‘railway for 
shipment by rail to the mill. The Reno Mill & Lumber 
Company, operating near Portola, will soon begin delivering 
logs at its Loyalton mill. ‘The Marsh Lumber Company, 
with a tract of timber near Clover valley, will increase its 
cut this year, 


Eastern Demand for Redwood Increasing. 


Business is exceedingly good with the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Company, whose ‘Jarge workingup plant and 
storage yard is at Black Diamond, forty miles east of 
this city, and it is obliged to exert all of its facilities 
to take care of demand. Speaking of the situation, 
C. Dering, who looks after the eastern sales, says: 


The spring opened up with a rush and the volume of busi- 
ness continues exceptionally good as compared with that of 
the last two years. In fact, we are doing about 75 percent 
more business than in the corresponding period last year. 
This condition is partially attributable to the fact that red- 
wood is a strongly established factor, especially in the larger 
cities in the Wast, and this is particularly true of siding 
and outside finish. It took a long while to convince the 
trade that this species of wood resists the weather and, 
having no tendency to warp or twist, when once put on 
stays on. 

This exceptional volume of business coming upon us after 
a period of depression found us well prepared to satisfy our 
customers, though we have reached the point where we can 
not ship out an order the same day it is entered or for that 
matter possibly for four or five days. We are contemplating 
alterations in order to increase our capacity. It will be a 
long time before we are at the ‘:‘mourner’s bench,” if busi- 
ness keeps up like this. 





BIG DEAL IN SUGAR PINE TIMBER LAND. 

Sonora, Cau., April 15.—T. S. Bullock, president, and 
D. H. Steinmetz, vice president and manager of the 
Standard Lumber Company, this city, have closed a deal 
whereby they bought for the company the Mackey and 
Day tracts, which lie between the middle and north 
forks of the Stanislaus river, in Tuolumne county. The 
purchase aggregates 12,000 acres, averaging, it is said, 
from 40,000 to 50,000 feet an acre and consisting of 
some of the finest sugar pine timber on the Pacific 
coast. The timber was owned by F. Mackey, of Chicago, 
and J. W. Day, of Pasadena. It had been bought by 
them in 1889 and held for the substantial profit now 
made in selling. The details of the deal are not made 
public. The purchase means that this large tract of 
timber will be sawed and brought to the local factory 
and nearby storage and distributing yard of the Stand- 
ard company for working up and shipment to the East. 

The Standard company’s big sash and door factory is 
running steadily and the company finds an excellent 
demand for its products of sash and doors as well as for 
lumber for eastern shipment. Its storage yard is at 
Standard City, four miles away, on the Sierra railway, 
of which’ Mr. Bullock is also president. The timber 
just bought will be brought in over the Sugar Pine road. 
Several years ago Messrs. Day and Mackey endeavored 
to procure permission to use the Stanislaus and Toulumne 
rivers to fioat the logs to the San Joaquin river, to be 
manufactured in mills in that section. The franchise to 
use the river was refused. 





FORT SMITH TAKES A TONIC. 

Fort Smith, Ark., is under self treatment for pur- 
poses of local stimulation. To start on, a massmeeting 
recently held there with about 1,500 enthusiastic citi- 
zens present, made it appear that the banks of the city 
had in process of negotiation the project of providing 
a fund of $250,000 for the use of manufacturing en- 
terprises, or as a means of ‘‘ giving the manufacturers 
greater financial strength;’’ that the business interests 
of the city are undergoing renewed growth promising 
increased importance; that the movement to secure a 
$30,000 annual working capital for the Commercial 
League, had made encouraging progress; that ‘‘each 
man’s prosperity adds something to the prosperity of 
every other, and each failure is that much injury to 
every other business interest,’’ and, finally, that ‘‘ Fort 
Smith is coming to realize that ‘natural resources’ have 
nothing to do with making cities except. in so far as 
there are men to make the most of them.’’ There were 
a series of stirring speeches by the choicest of available 
local orators and the occasion was the means of stimu- 
lating interest in the movement thus auspiciously begun. 
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You Can Satisfy 
Your Trade 


if you order your 
stock of 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


of us. We can fill your orders quickly and 
deliver promptly. Let us quote you prices on 
what you need in the lumber line. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber 6o., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 

















We use the Telecode. 











- y 
Quick Shipments 


made on all orders of 


WHITE PINE 


received by us. With an annual capacity 
of 80,000,000 feet we always have plenty 
of stock. Place your orders where they 
will be given the BEST ATTENTION. 





Northland Pine Company, 


cc, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Chippewa 


Lumber& BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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WHITE PINE 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 
Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6" thick. 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON LUMBER CO. 


Exporters of Pine’ Lumber 


LONG DISTANCE Milwaukee, Wis. 


"PHONE GRAND 355 
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HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN it." it to their advantage 


to-send_ for le pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicapo. iL 
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(FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
CRATING AND BOX LUMBER 


in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 








Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
\ Rice Lake, Wisconsin _Z# 


White Pine, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


We are especially well supplied 
with the following stock:— 


1 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 6' to 16'. 

2 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 4' to 16'. . 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff, 4' to 20'. 

2x6 to 2x12, 2 in. Select Hemlock, 10! to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 1 Hemlock Piece Stuff and Timbers, 4'to24'. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 


North Portage Street, 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 










































BOX FACTORY TRADE 


20 cars 1x4” and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 4 Boards 
2 cars 1x4” and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 3 Boards 
5 cars 1x3” and wider, 3’ and up, Hardwood Scoots 
4 cars 1x3’ and wider, 35’ and Shorter Hardwood 
10 cars 1x4” and wider, 3 and 4’, Common 
lcar 1%" to 2’’,x 4" and wider, 3 and 4 Common 
4-4 stock cut inch thick. : 


Write For Special Prices On This Stock. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Drummond, Wis. 




















“ 
Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD ; 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


% MARINETTE ss 33 beenccubiaienne 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber. 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely corroct 
Send for illustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicagc 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Increased Cut Foretold by Government—Great Activ- 
ity Among Mills—Low Priced Lumber in Poor 
Demand. 


Orrawa, Ont., April 21.—On account of the early 
spring, Ottawa lumber mills are this year opening on 
record time. According to the report of the Ontario 
government, the cut this season will be 60,000,000 to 
100,000,000 feet ahead of last year. Low water has 
been predicted on account of the smallness of the snow- 
fall this year, but none of the mill owners seem to 
expect this. 

J. R. Berth will begin operations this week. 
Shepard & Morse mill already is in operation. 
The W. C. Edwards Company will open next week 
with about 225 men. 

Everything points to great activity in the saw mills 
of Ottawa and adjacent districts this year. The log cut 
is away ahead of any previous year, and the demand is 
good. Under the preference minimum tariff of the 
United States, trade in lumber has taken a jump. Pre- 
mier Gouin, of Quebec, threatens to put an embargo on 
pulpwood from his province September 1, but the chances 
are he will not carry out his threat. The pulpwood inter- 
ests of Quebee are owned and controlled by United 
States interests, and Sir Lomer Gouin probably will not 
eare to antagonize them. 

American demand for lowpriced lumber is poor. 
Nearly all the marketing with the United States is 
done in highpriced lumber. Culls and such stuff as 
white pine, while largely consumed locally, are not ab- 
sorbed by that market. Builders usually use cheapest 
goods in this market, but the consumption does not 
begin to equal the supply. The lumber markets of 
Ottawa and Hull are large compared with the local 


The 


and cull lumber on hand for the last two years. Year 
before last was such a poor year for selling lumber that 
yards accumulated heavily and though the demand 
last year was good, it was not sufficient to clean up 
the surplus. 

Local lumbermen are not in accord with the policy 
of the Ontario government with respect to timber. 
They are showing discretion in not commenting ad- 
versely on these changes. Nevertheless they feel the 
pinch. Prices are stiff as they are and no one can see 
how any great increase in price can be effected except 
in perhaps the cheaper lines. 

Officials of the leading Canadian railways are in 
Ottawa in conference for the hearing tomorrow before 
the railway commission on the lumber rates case. A 
year ago the question was gone into exhaustively on 
complaints of the Canadian Lumber Association 
against the new railway tariff. The result was that 
the traffic officers of the commission were delegated to 
figure out a tariff mutually satisfactory, but no defi- 
nite understanding has been arrived at. The railway 
companies now propose to give evidence in further 
justification of their new rates. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


American Syndicate Offers to Buy Big Mill Plant— 
Quebec Premier’s Announcement on Pulpwood Ex- 
portation Meets With Disfavor. 


HUvuLL, Que., April 18.—Some of the Ottawa valley 
lumber manufacturers are waiting for the north waters 
to escape before opening their mills but a few, including 
the Hawkesbury Lumber Company and the Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Company, began sawing the middle of 
April. This is a fortnight earlier than last year. Mill 
owners state that the outlook is for an average sea- 
son’s cut. It is concluded from this that with the 
early start the Ottawa valley lumber product will be 
nearly 600,000,000 feet or an increase of 100,000,000. 
The opening day with, Shepard & Morse was signal- 
ized by a fire which caused a loss of $2,500 worth of 
lumber. : 

The James MacLaren Company, of Buckingham, has 
received an offer from an American syndicate for its 
mill and limits estimated to be worth about $2,000,000. 
If the deal goes ahead the management, it is said, 
would remain the same and the MacLarens would hold 
an interest in the new company. With the new capital 
several hundred more men would be employed. 

Senator W. C. Edwards, of Ottawa, is head of the 
Canadian Mahogany Company, formed with a capital 
of $200,000. G. C. Edwards, of Ottawa; W. H. Hall, 
of New York; W. B. Chisholm, of Charleston, 8S. C., 
and Kelly Evans are the other incorporators. 

The announcement of Premier Gouin, of Quebec, 
that stumpage dues would be advanced 60 per cent 
coupled with the news from Toronto that the Ontario 
government has decided upon an increase from $1 to 
$1.50 in stumpage dues and the increase of ground 
rent from $3 to $5 a mile, is the subject of much com- 
plaint among manufacturers. The manufacturers assert 
that a large quantity of the local lumber has been 
sold at a loss and that any further increase in the 
expenses of manufacturing and paying for claims will 
drive them out of business. The threatened tariff war 
with the United States is mentioned as a reason why 
the provincial governments should move slowly in tax- 
ing the lumberman. In the same speech that Premier 


Gouin announced the increase in stumpage rates he de- 
clared the intention of the province to prohibit the ex- 





port of unmanufactured pulp wood from the crown 





requirements that some manufacturers here had cheap. 


limits. This, it is feared in some quarters, will in 
crease the difficulty of Canada’s coming to reciproca 
arrangements-with, the United States. Even a conti: 
uance of the existing duty against Canadian lumb: 
creates a barrier to trade that affects holders of lo 
grade lumber. 

Local buying is brisk in upper grades of white pir 
telegraph poles and ties. Mill culls and dead cu! 
are plentiful. Middlemen who have carried much » 
this low class stock since 1907 are hopeful that t 
buoyant building season ushered in will make a ho: 
demand for stock not valuable enough to carry the sh 
ping and tariff charges attending export. Mill cu 
are quoted at $15 for 4-inch by 12 feet and up a 
$12 for length from 6 feet to 12. Dead culls are +: 
a thousand lower. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Important Changes in Ontario’s Timberland Policies — 
Timber Dues and Ground Rents Increased—Impor- 
tant Transfer in British Columbia. 


Toronto, OntT., April 16.—Frank Cochrane, minis 
of lands, forests and mines for Ontario, has announced 
important changes in the timber policy of the govern- 
ment, with the object of securing a larger revenue from 
the publie timber resources. Timber dues and ground 
rents are increased. The dues on pine saw logs are 
raised from $1 to $1.50 a thousand feet board measure; 
dues on square timber from $20 to $50 a thousand eubie 
feet, and 25 cents a thousand feet is added to dues on 
hemlock. Ground rent on timber limits is increased from 
$3 to $5 a square mile. The fee on transfers of limits 
is raised from $1 to $5 a square mile. Instead of limit 
holders paying half the cost of fire ranging, as hereto- 
fore, they will bear the whole expense of the service. 

The government will retain control over the system 
and will appoint supervising rangers to see that the 
work is well done, and in cases where licensees neglect 
to put fire rangers on their limits, the government will 
have the power to do so and charge the expenses against 
the limit. The dues and rents as imposed will remain 
as fixed for « period of ten years, in order to give sta- 
bility to the industry and an assured basis for financing 
operations. 

An important deal in British Columbia lumber proper- 
ties was put through in Toronto this week. A. D. McRae, 
of Vancouver, B. C., manager of the Fraser River Lumber 
Company, disposed of its mills at Westminster, B. C., 
and other holdings to the Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, recently incorporated. The amount involved 
is stated to be between $17,000,000 and $20,000,000. 
The names of the incorporators of the purchasing com- 
pany have not been made public, but it is understood 
that D. D. Mann, vice president of the Canadian North- 
ern railway, is interested in it. It is probable that 
bonds will be floated in England. Mr. McRae has re- 
turned to the West. 

The Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway Com- 
mission has taken up forestry, with a view of growing 
a supply of timber for the future requirements of the 
road and other economic purposes. It will replant waste 
lands along the line, including abandoned gravel pits, 
ground surrounding stations, and the outlying parts of 
town sites, and has erected hothouses and established 
nurseries at Englehart for raising young trees. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Interior Mills to Operate Overtime Indicating Pros- 
perous Times—Only Drawback on Coast a Possibility 
of Car Shortage—Timber Purchase, 

VANCOUVER, B. C., April 16.—Good conditions in the 
industry are indicated in the interior by the announce- 
ment that the mountain mills will cut between 50 and 
75 percent more than last year. Many of the plants 
will run day and night. The Nelson mill of the Yale- 
Columbia Lumber Company will operate on this schedule 
in about a month if conditions warrant. This company’s 
mill at Cascade will run time and a quarter. The A. R. 
Rogers Lumber Company, of Enderby, has added con- 
siderable machinery and will operate steadily. 

On the Coast, the only cloud looked for in the bright 
sky of prosperity is a possible shortage of cars later in 
the season. Rough lumber is selling at about $14, and 
the base price of shingles is $2. The price of bolts 18 


about $5.25. While the cost of production is incre sing 
to the “American producer of shingles, the Canadian 
manufacturer is able to hold his own. 

With many logging camps starting up, the pric: has 
dropped, quotations being from $8 to $10. There 1S 


little demand for cedar logs, and, with many the 
water, the government will probably be interviewed )y 4 
deputation and asked to lift the prohibition for 2 ‘ime. 
This concession will hardly be granted, this («mg 
pointed out previously by the government. A compart 
son of the cut of logs for the first three months of 190 
as against the same period in 1910 shows a vast 
ence, the totals being 73,046,658 and 115,622,705 feet 
respectively, By months the eut was: 1909—Jaiaty 
16,179,114 feet, February 19,793,851 feet, Mareh 35.'73, 
693 feet; 1910—January 37,349,092 feet, February °Y, 
938,638 feet, March 38,334,973 feet. 

Revenue of the crown timber office at New Wesimin- 
ster for the fiscal year ended March 31 was $122,76°.5" 
more than twice as much as for any previous year. With 
the exception of 1808-9. 

Another logging railway will be built in the Kootenay 
district by the Elk Lumber Company, of Fernie. 1 
purposes opening 10,000 acres and will construct « le 
six miles in len$th, At least two camps will be 
operated. a 

John Hendry, president of the B, C, Mills Timbel 
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Trading Company, has bought the sawmill site of the 
junttin& Lumber Company, on False creek, for $220,- 
). This property has not been built op since fire de- 
royed the mill last autumn. Mr. Hendry is on a trip 
Europe. It is stated that this purchase was for 
Western Canada Power Company, with which he is 
minently connected, and which will be soon ready 
r business. 
[he Fraser River Lumber Company, which carries on 
ensive logging operations, has decided to do away 
ith the donkey engine system, hauling by which mu- 
lates the logs. Instead, it will use the aerial system, 
.] an order has been placed for two Lidgerwood out- 
s, with the expectation that an order for three more 
il follow. 
Wlectricity is fast coming into use in Coast mills. 
‘ne new plant of the Fraser River Lumber Company will 
ive a turbine, and the modern planing machinery 
be installed by the Brunette Saw Mills will have that 
motive power. In John Hanbury’s new mill, in Van- 


couver, Will be a turbine of 650 horse power, with fif- 


een motors in the mill and twenty in the factory. 

J. S. Emerson, of Vancouver, B. C., has returned from 
a trip to the Fiji islands, where he bought 65,000 acres 
of hardwood. Associated with him in the deal are 
George W. Loggie, of Bellingham, Wash., and J. War- 
ren Bell, of Vancouver. About two years ago, Mr. 
Bell returned to Vancouver after spending three or 
four years in the sawmill business in Fiji, and it was 
while there that he learned of the possibilities of the 
timber product of those islands. 1t is the intention 
to form a syndicate and actively manufacture the tim- 
ber into deals and cants, shipping it to this country 
in that form. It will be utilized mostly for interior 
finishing. For this purpose, a saw and planing mill 
will be erected in Vancouver, and possibly another in 
Bellingham. 





LOGGING OUTLOOK IN ONTARIO. 


Fort WILLIAM, ON?., April 13.—There will be con- 
siderable more logging done in the Fort William district 
this summer than was expected last winter, for the 
reason that the early arrival of spring has caused 92 
shortage in the eut. Many millions of feet of logs are 
left on the skidways and most of them will be there 
until next winter before they can be hauled. Lumber 
manufacturers report that the market is gaining stead- 
ily. The demand for low grades of lumber is increasing. 
Many of the lumber camps will be opened again and 
operated well into the summer. Smith Bros. is one of 
the firms which expects to operate until the latter part 
of June. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 














Lumber Business in Garrett County Changes Hands— 
Several Thousand Acres of Timber Land Included 
in Deal—Harbor Master Resigns. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 19.—It is reported from Oak- 
lani that Dubois & Bond Bros. have sold their large 
lumbering business at Bond, near Bloomington, Garrett 
county, to the Cook Bros. Lumber Company, of Penn- 
sylvania, which owns several large tracts of timber along 
the Savage river, near Bond. The new owners will con- 
tinue operations at Bond. Included in the deal is a tract 
of several thousand acres of timber land, a railroad and 
large milling plant. 
uarles O. Hughes, of Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liver- 
poo!, stopped in Baltimore last week on his way back 
fron) a trip south. Mr. Hughes found a general improve- 
merf in business, the demand for stocks being more 
ac\-ve and prices having moved up. 

'oseph L. Farnen, harbor master for the fifth dis- 
tric(, which includes many of the lumber docks, has 
resigned to devote himself to his private business, much 
to ‘he regret of the lumber trade, which held him in high 
es m. 

i. S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., well known 
‘wood men, returned Tuesday of last week from an 
es;coded European trip, which was in the nature of a 
icieymoon journey. Mr. and Mrs. Baer left in Febru- 
ary and landed at Naples, whence they proceeded to 
ious Italian cities. The journey was continued 
ngh Switzerland to France, Belgium and Holland 
> Great Britain. In England Mr. Baer began to pay 
ention to business, and he took several orders in 
don and in the country to the north. He found trade 
“proved and stocks materially decreased. In London 
ie met Gustave A. Farber, a former Baltimorean and 
ncmber of the hardwood firm of Price & Heald, who for 
© last year has been representing; Russe & Burgess, 
‘.corporated, of Memphis, Tenn., in the British metrop- 





FROM THE OLD DODAINION. 


Good Business Predicted Still Far Off—Prices on Rock 
Basis—Rather Than Sell Lower, Manufacturers 
Would Suspend Operations. 


_ NORFOLK, Va., April 16=-The slow headway made in 
the North Carolina pine trade is créating comment and 
‘ccording to manufacturers the causes can be traced 
‘o polities rather than to business, Manufacturers in 
‘tis section had reason to expect a good business to 
(levelop by this time but it has not materialized. This, 
however, has not caused any attempt at forcing the 
market. On the contrary there is greater determina- 


tion than ever to see matters through. 
to make and sell lumber at less price. 

It should not be understood that no business is being 
done. A great amount of trade is being handled, but 
the volume is light in comparison to the possibilities 
and the capacities of the mills. High prices exist be- 
cause it costs 60 percent more to manufacture lumber 
now than a few years ago, which means that the manu- 
facturer, in order to make ends meet must put his 
product on a par with other commodities, making a 
profit if he can. This high cost business is no mere 
dream in Virginia, North and South Carolina with a 
large colored element forming the mainstay of common 
labor. Higher wages must be paid, or labor will seek 
the farm or some other class of work that will give 
larger wage. 

North Carolina pine manufacturers are weighing the 
situation carefully. Some say that a big business is 
certainly coming. Others are becoming: skeptical. In 
general there is a decided determination to stand pat 
on the prices now in force or shut down and save 
stumpage. 


It is impossible 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Building Activity General Throughout Georgia—Most 
of the Contracts Call for Structures of Wood—wMills 
and Yards Rushed, 


ATLANTA, GA., April 19.—Remarkable activity in all 
lines of building trade and a consequent demand for 
building material continue to be the main features of 
Atlanta’s lumber interests, and, it may also be said, of 
all Georgia’s. Foreign markets and the movement of 
heavy dimensions have been less energetic during the 
last week, but this comparative apathy has been 
more than offset by the stir of domestic business. Prices 
are steadily, though not phenomenally advancing. 

Atlanta’s building record for the last thirty days 
abundantly sustains the foregoing statements. From 
January 1 to April 1, building permits amounting to 
$2,297,999 were issued, according to the building in- 
spector’s report just issued. These figures, it should be 
said, represent work actually under way and do not in- 
clude about $1,000,000 in operations definitely planned. 
It is furthermore of special significance to the lumber 
trade that a great portion of this activity centers about 
the construction of residences, frame buildings of which 
lumber forms the principal material. This has kept 
the mills and yards of the city in a rush that bids fair 
to continue throughout the spring and summer. 

The fact that within the last month twelve banks 
have been chartered in Georgia indicates the financial 
situation, which lends encouragement to the lumber and 
other industries. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Increased Demand for Dressed Stock—General Pros- 
pects Brighter—Charter Rates Higher Owing to 
Increased Loss from Wreckage. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 18.—Prospects for in- 
creased business are brighter. Inquiries hold up well 
and attractive schedules are offered, although the Phil- 
adelphia market is rather quiet. The continued demand 
for dressed stock is encouraging and mill men generally 
are sold ahead. Cali for large timbers has been heavier 
during the last two weeks. 

The loss of so many vessels last fall and winter is 
having its effect in increased ocean rates, and charters 
recently have been announced from several southern 
ports to Philadelphia at $6 a thousand, which is higher 
than for several years. 

T. V. Cashen, who owns an extensive tract of fine 
timber on Pottsburg creek, adjacent to the Florida 
East Coast railway, and not far from Jacksonville, has 
arranged to secure a millsite for the erection at a very 
early date of an uptodate saw mill. Mr. Cashen is 
one of the oldest lumbermen in the state and for many 
years operated a mill on the St. Johns river, at Jack- 
sonville. 

-The Kissimmee Lumber Company’s planing mill, dry 
kiln and lumber sheds have been destroyed by fire. 





RESTRAINED FROM CUTTING TIMBER. 

Americus, Ga., April 19.—The Americus Manufac- 
turing Company, by an order signed by Judge Emery 
Speer, is restrained from cutting timber on some 30,000 
acres of land in Ware, Clinch and other counties in 
Georgia and Florida, until May 2, when a hearing on 
the injunction is set to come up. A Chicago man, 
Rollin J. Nelson, claims title to the lands, brought suit, 
and will attempt to show that sales of the land have 
been made by persons claiming under R. J. and B. F. 
Camp, to whom Mr. Nelson alleges he sold certain timber 
some time ago. 

PPA OOerrernrerramd 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES WANTED. 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, of the Navy 
Department, will open bids in Washington, D, C., May 3, 
for the following lots of lumber. Bidders interested 
should apply by number for the schedules desired. 
Schedules can also be obtained upon application to the 
navy pay office nearest each navy yard. 


Sched- 
Delivery at navy ule 
0. 





Article. Quantity. yard. . 
Ash, white.........- 4,000 feet..... Charleston, 8. C..2,407 
Cedar, white Virginia. 12,000 feet....lIona Island, N. Y.2,404 
Maple ........+++++ 750 feet...... Iona Island, N. Y.2,404 
Oak, white.........- Miscellaneous.. Washington, D. C.2,404 
Pine, white........- 13,000 feet.... Washington, D. C.2,404 
Pine, North Carolina. Miscellaneous.. Washington, D. C.2.404 
Pine, yellow.......- 10,000 feet.... Charleston, S. C..2,407 
Poplar .....+-++-s-- 650 feet.......lIona Island, N. Y.2,404 
Spruce, Washington..14,000 feet.... Portsmouth, N. H.2,407 
Spruce ......... ees 13,000 feet....lona Island, N. Y.2,404 


ME PACIFIC COAST. 
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Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties, 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL, 
Flood Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sassy 


Exciusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Territor¥ 





California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHE T, 


Rooms 708-712 Rail 
Tel. Harrison 1295. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


ber 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, Coast Fir 
and Spruce, also Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts. 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 











Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 














Sore 


a» FORESTERS’ OPINIONS 


In Forest Land 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH. 


GirrorpD Pincuor: “TI have read ‘In Forest Land’ 
with great satisfaction and find init the kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain.” 

H. 8. Graves: “I secured ‘In Forest Land’ for 
our library assoon as it wasissued and I have taken 
a great deal delight in reading it.” 


The Third Edition of “In Forest Land,” by ‘The 
Lumberman Poet,” is now ready: © No Lumber- 
man’s Library is eomplete without it. It will be 
sent postpaid for $1.25 by the publisher, the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. eo 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
‘LUMBER CO. 





Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON. 
Wa PORTLAND, OREGON. “Sa 





























Retail Yards 








That are up to date are 
carrying a stock of Fir floor- 
ing and finish, We can 
furnish the very best, and 
what’s more, do it quick. 


Jf Line Gets Delivered Prices. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


| Branch Sales Office: 201 Scott Bidg.. SALT LAKE, UTAH, 


' Our Specialties: 


LARGE AND LONG 
TIMBERS. 
BRIDGE STRINGERS. 
FIR PILING. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Northwest 
Forest Products. 


Jay §. Hamilton Lumber Co. 


314-15 Lumberman’s Building, 
PORTLAND, - ” OREGON. 
MILLS: 


BLACK ROCK, ORE. MYRTLE CREEK, ORE. 
SHINGLE MILL, - KALAMA, WASH. 






























































CHAS.R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H, MEYER, Manager 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bldg. 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 

















will find it to their advantage 


Hi A # D a 0 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 





American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 














: FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 





AT THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 

{Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, April 5.—Owing to the unsettled 
state of politics, business is lightly upset, although im- 
provement in the general trade of the country is evi- 
denced by the Board of Trade returns. Deliveries for 
the first quarter of the year show an increase of 4,500 
standards over 1909, but owing to the possibility of 
another general election, business is not expected to 
become normal for several months. Forward and spot 
business was done on a restricted scale during March. 
Shippers adhere to previous quotations on forward 
business and buyers decline to do business except at a 
concession. Generally speaking, traders seem hope- 
ful that with political matters settled a boom in trade 
will take place. 

Dock Stocks April 1. 


1910-pces. 1909-pes. 





ye ee eee ee re 1,156,502 449,951 
PP rr eS oe ee re ee 1,493,990 1,196,682 
Rough boards ....cccccccccccees 3,833,808 4,074,622 
RAR errr ere oe rere 4,878,920 5,179,044 
TASES eerie er oe ee 528,352 535 030 
ON Widcia sass 000s CCAR eee ee 454,808 440,666 
Pitch pine deals.........eseee- 22,930 35,585 

ee eee ee 12,369,310 11,911,580 


There is very little difference between the present 
stock and that of a year ago. In Baltic goods the 
shortage in rough and prepared boards is more than 
made up by the increased stock of deals and battens, 
but stocks of the latter twelve months ago were very 
much below the average. Pine deals show a smaller 
stock and spruce, although slightly in excess of last 
year’s figure, is very much below the average. Even 
the present small stock of pitch pine deals is suffi- 
cient to last for six months at the present rate of con- 
sumption. 

Pitch Pine. 

Shippers ask $17.50 for sawn timber of 30-feet 
average, but buyers decline to pay more than $17; in 
fact, it is difficult even to obtain this figure. The 
lumber market is quict, particularly in Germany, 
where lavor troubles have upset affairs. Eleven-inch 
and up is quoted at $92.50 and flooring at $72.50. 
Freights are weaker, $17 being the figure from the 
Gulf to one point United Kingdom or continent, with 
50 cents extra for a second port. Arrivals of sawn 
timber have been on a small scale and the stock is 
now reduced to 8,000 loads, which is the lowest for 
many months. Deals also have been sparingly im- 
ported and the stock (23,000 pieces) is much below the 
average for this time of year. 

Mahogany. 

With the exception of a cargo of Honduras, consist- 
ing of 3,130 logs, arrivals during March were con- 
fined to a few odd parcels of Cuban and African wood. 
The bulk of the wood cleared at auction consisted of 
Honduras, 460,000 feet of which was placed at prices 
ranging from 8% to 18 cents, averaging 10% cents 
a super foot, a very satisfactory return to the shippers. 
About 182,000 feet was placed without reserve and 
brought about 7 cents a foot. The remainder of the 
auction sales consisted almost entirely of African 
wood, which was in keen request and realized excellent 
prices. With the exception of the balance of the 
cargo of Honduras (2,900 logs), the first hand stock is 
limited to a few logs of Tobasco, African and Cuban, 
the total being.only 3,100 logs, which is the smallest 
for a long time. The shipping outlook is particularly 
good and shipments of all kinds should do well. 


American Hardwoods. 


Improved demand in the United States has had the 
effect of decreasing supplies to this country, a situa- 
tion generally welcomed sby importers. Demand for 
walnut lumber is poor all around: Inch first quality is 
worth $105 to $110 a thousand feet, medium $65 to 
$67.50, and culls $40 to $45. Demand for’ quartered 
oak is seriously affected by the high prices asked by 
shippers, and in many cases its place has been taken 
by the higher priced European oak. Shipper’s price 
for prime inch wood is $92.50 a thousand feet, but 
nothing over $85 to $87.50 can be obtained. Medium 
inch boards are worth $55. Plain oak 3- to 4-inch 
planks of good specification sell steadily at about 
$42.50. Boards are weak, and the lower grades have 
been overdone. Prices asked by shippers vary from 
$60 to $65 for prime quality firsts and seconds, but 
the market value is not more than $55, with medium 
at $35 to $37.50. Prime whitewood is wanted and 


| firsts and seconds inch boards planed to % inch are 


worth $60 to $62.50, with clear saps at $50, No. 1 
commons at $40 and No. 2 commons at $25. In satin 
walnut (gum) there is a steady demand for No. 1 
commons, inch wood being worth $27.50, whereas ship- 
pers decline to accept less than $30. Prime inch, firsts 
and seconds, is quoted at $37.50, but this is about $2.50 
a thousand feet below shipper’s price. 
Port Dues. 

The Timber Trade Federation has been successful in 
obtaining reductions in the proposed maximum rates 
of the Port of London Authority upon all wood goods 
entering the port. The rate for deals, battens and 
boards has been reduced from 18 cents to 10 cents a 
standard, and important concessions also have been 
granted in the hardwood trade. Thanks are due to 
those who have attended the conferences, and also to 
Hamilton Benn, M. P., of Price & Pierce, Limited, 














whose advice and help, as a member of the Port of 
London Authority, were invaluable. 


LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS AT LIVERPOOL. 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, April 4.—Notwithstanding th: 
continued disturbed political situation, the lumber trad: 
of the country generally shows up better than might b 
expected. <A better feeling prevails, although buyers ar 
reluctant to pay the increased prices demanded b) 
shippers. 

Pitch Pine. 

The importation for March to this river totals up t 
216,000 cubie feet, including a small shipment of 40,00 
cubic feet of hewn timber. Very little demand is fe! 
for the lattef, and shippers are urged not to send an 
to this market on consignment, unless of superior quality 
Several consignments of sawn logs arrived during th. 
month and were sold from the steamer’s side by th: 
brokers on private terms. The same reluctance to ent« 
into contracts for future delivery is still as manifes 
as ever, and those who usually contract on ¢. i. f. term 
for their requirements are not inclined to meet th 
shippers’ ideas of prices. Local agents, therefore, ar 
having a hard time of it. Demand was equal to impo: 
tations, and therefore the stock on hand, 1,196,000 cubi 
feet, is the same as last year. This is far too large fo 
a monthly demand of 144,000 cubie feet only, and this 
fact alone will go far to make clear to the minds of shij 
pers the disinclination to do future business until this 
is much reduced. Of pitch pine lumber there seems to 
be no end, with a supply of 242,000 cubic feet nearly 
all on consignment, which has been sold at low prices 
to clear from the wharves. But of this, only 120,000 
feet has gone into consumption, running up the stock to 
571,000 cubic feet, the largest for years. 

Oak Wagon Planks. 

The import from Baltimore, Md., has been moderate 
and chiefly upon contracts, say 79,000 cubic fert, although 
it proved too much for the demand, which onl; reached 
55,000 cubic feet. The total stock on hand at picceznt 
is 425,000 cubic feet, about on a parity with that of 
March, 1909. Some sales of irregular sizes have been 
made at very low prices but for regulars of first quality 
business has been done at about 2s 4d a foot. 


Poplar. 


Lumber of good quality and in prime condition is in 
good demand, but the higher prices demanded by shir- 
pers form a bar to business being done for future con- 
tracts. Inferior lumber is not wanted. Poplar logs 
are still wanted and bring good prices if of large sizes, 
straight grained, fresh and sound, but there is no market 
for material that does not come up to this description. 
Again, the arrivals of round ash and hickory logs have 
been very heavy. Prices for the former have declined, 
but for the latter are fully maintained. Sequoia is still 
out of favor, with no sales to record for last month. The 
stock of 92,000 cubie feet is heavy for an article in 
such limited demand. Oregon pine is not moving so 
freely as before. There is a cargo afloat for this coun- 
try. The stock already amounts to 422,000 cubic feet. 


Canadian Woods, 

The pine deal market is very quiet and the demand 
for deals and lumber makes but little impression upon 
stocks. That for spruce is steady, and, as the stocks are 
very moderate, the market may show an advance later on. 


Mahogany. 

The last public auction sales, March 16-17, were 
largely attended by buyers from all parts of this coun- 
try. Those identified with the American market were 
the heaviest buyers of all the logs of good and better 
qualities, and especially of figured wood, of which they 
secured nearly the whole. Competition was keen for 
all woods of veneer quality, and prices ranged according 
to beauty of figure, at from 25 cents up to $2.75 a fovt. 
At the latter price two logs were sold, one realizing 
$6,400 and the other $4,015. Several logs sold at from 
50 cents up to $2. 





THE LUMBER TRADE IN GERMANY. 
[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, April 2.—In east Germany ‘\ 
prices paid at the last auctions in the forests were ‘ 
siderably higher than had been expected—or at less 
than had been paid at the last auctions. In many } 
vate forests the result has been an increased cut. 
Osterode the municipal authorities granted permission 
clear forty acres—the receipts are figured at ab 
M. 350,000 to M. 380,000. , Prices of beams are fir; 
heavy sales were made at M. 47.50 to M. 48. The Bei 
builders do not take kindly to the use of sawed spr 
beams and it is difficult to find anything to replace th 
The east Prussian spruce that has been ruined by ‘ 
nun moth is not suitable for beams, because it is | 
weak. _— 

The following prices are the latest between the m 
here and the Berlin local market: 

Sawed pine beams, M. 47.50 to M.48; fir beams, WM. 
to M.42; sawed spruce squared beams, M. 33.50; saw 
pine squared beams, M.37; Riga wall strips, M. 3 
flooring boards, M.58 to M. 60; ceiling boards, 20 mi! 
meters thick, M.32 to M.32.50; planks for stil 
M.53 to M.54; planks, water seasoned, first clas 
M.83 to M.84; planks, water seasoned, second ¢la- 
M.65 to M.66; ceiling boards, 23 millimeters thic! 
M. 38; ceiling boards, 26 millimeters thick, M. 42; ca) 
netmakers’ boards, 40 millimeters thick, M. 86 to M. >: 
siding fillers, M.44 to M.45; narrow clear siding 10° 
furniture, M.56 to M.57; long boards, 30 millimeters 
thick, first class, M.72 to M.73. These prices are f0! 
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very Berlin railway station for full carloads. Those 
ing from the yards must pay-10 percent more for 
ns and sawed stuff and 15 to 20 percent more for all 
r kinds. 
The Log Market. 
he east German log market reports in the last 
weeks a number of visits of standing timber in 
ssia, and resulting large sales. The prices are at 
t M.1.50 to M.2 higher than last year. The tactics 
were at first attempted, to hold back with pur- 
es in the hope of discouraging the Russian log 
ers and making them come down a peg or so, were 
iecessful. The log dealers held to their prices and 
them. 
Berlin local sales of building material and boards 
» shown a gratifying rise in price. Berlin dimen- 
| pine beams were well sought after and brought up 
/.45 and even M.48.50 a cubic meter for Berlin 
very. Also pine, sawed dimension timber, especially 
10x13 and 13x13 eubie meters, was well sought after— 
prices ran between MM. 36.75 and M. 37.50 a cubic meter, 
Berlin station delivery. Riga pine wall strips, especially 
8x9 and 10x10 inches, were offered at M.0.99 ¢., i. f. 
Stettin. Lively building operations this spring in the 


Berlin market occasioned many inquiries. The use of 
tongue and groove ceiling and other boards has in- 
creased greatly; the first lot of this year’s sawing al- 
ready is on the spot. The price for 5 centimeters thick 


pine parallel tongue and groove planks for stair treads 
32 to 34 centimeters wide has risen; and such planks 
are sold at M.50.50 a eubic meter, Berlin delivery. 
Russian dealers are offering for summer delivery barge- 
loads of Berlin fir beams at an average of M.40.50 a 
cubic meter, duty paid, Berlin delivery. First class 
pine roofing strips, mill cut, 4x6 centimeters, have 
brought 1.43 a eubie meter for lengths of 5 to 6 meters, 
Berlin station delivery. 

Cabinet makers, because of favorable export condi- 
tions, are busy; so that the demand for furniture stuff is 
considerable. In Bromberg, Schulitz and the mills on 
the Oder river there have been large transactions in the 
new cut; and 3-4 inch log pine boards have been es- 
pecially in demand. 


Lumber Prices. 
The following prices were paid for a heavy purchase: 
3 and 2% inch pine long planks, first class, a cubic 


MOTE? ccccesossvececiseccrcc ed oossesecesoreseseosd M. 88.00 
2 inch pine long planks, first class, a cubic meter... 86.00 
6/4 inch pine 1eMe DOGLGS.... cc cccoccesveccveconesve 85.50 
5/4 WCE RR BR TI eo no 0:6 4:60 0:00 tad se ewes 84.00 
4/4 inch narrow pine boards, first class, per cubic 

ae eee ere ee errr Peer rrr ree ef 65.00 
4/4 inch wide plme DOATOR. . . o6.o.0.000 000 00ccsceees 71.50 
5/8, 3/4, 4/4 inch narrow clear white siding........ 57.00 
TMC SAMC, DONE MOUs 6 +050 00 3066054 Ve senetaanene 74.00 
5 cubie meter wide parallel tongue and groove stair 

trend GIAMEM, GUNG WHORE. 6.0 < 6:00.02 sete ssobepea 54.00 
4/4 inch taper tongue and gr. pine ceiling, cubic 

i) ee ae ed ey Pe Pen pee eee i ee ey ange 39.50 
3/4 inch taper tongue and gr. pine ceiling, cubic 

ee eee ere Tee er Pe ee ee 31.50 
5/4 inch unsorted long pine boards, 5 meters average 

length and 24 to 25 cubie meters width, free boat 

DOT 25.06.00 645466 8s bap Oe aes sees ake ea waess 49.00 


Building and Box Stuff. 


he sales in building lumber have been important; 
hardwoods also have been in good demand. Foreign 


lumber has been less called for than domestic. The last 
auctiuns in Hamburg showed a quiet tendency, and 
there was very little done. Good oak and ash are called 
for, but the oak must be clear and mild. There has 
been sufficient common material offered from the domes- 
tic forests and the prices have not been high. In elm, 
trade has been lively. The middle German mills are very 
exacling in their demands on the dealers, calling for 
more rapid delivery than the latter can or will under- 
take 

ne sharp rivalry in the box lumber industry makes 
it lurd to advance, or even to maintain prices. In Ber- 
lin sud in Saxony it is difficult to get rid of fresh cut 
box stuff. The outlook in this branch is not very en- 


co ing. There is the general tendency to crowd out 
the 1 iddleman, 

sian mining timbers bring such low prices that 
mi dealers are looking for new sources. German 


fir are found there who never before were seen in 
Ru-s', looking after supplies. This is especially the 
cas. 11 mining timbers. That the prices of the raw ma- 
terio., will be increased in Russia is certain. 


Sehleswig-Holstein fir beams bring M.43 to M. 45; 
alc. cor sharp cornered sawed beams, M. 46.50 to M. 49. 
By ng is right lively. Narrow ceiling stuff has by 
r of scarcity in this line undergone a slight rise 
in e. 

cigar-box industry in Germany has been devoting 
it in the last few weeks to the discussion of the 


q on of what is to be done in view of the existing 
sittion, It would seem hardly possible that the public 
Would buy cigars at a higher price in cheaper boxes. 
[is has led to a considerable interest being mani- 


rt { in eedar. But there have been no tenders, and 
the demand ean not be supplied. The prices of this 
malcrial have risen 12 percent for the German and dou- 
ble ss much for the American. Cuba seems to have been 
\ ding its output in New York, where stocks have 
I limited. From the western coast Germany has 
receiving during the last year considerable quanti- 
"ics of San Juan del Sur cedar, which is about like 
‘ from Cuba, except that it is not so sweet in work- 
lug. The greater portion thereof has been unloaded in 
Bremen or Hamburg, but there seems to be no unsold 
Stock on hand there. For many years Punta Arena has 
almost monopolized the market; but now there is hardly 
‘ny unloaded there, and the cut has been unimportant. 
So the market in this line is firm. There are no new 
cedar varieties to be expected, as no new districts are 
being opened up. 





Mahogany. 
The prices of African mahogany are also going up 
rapidly. As the stocks in Bremen and Hamburg are 


almost depleted, and inquiries are increasing, the mar- 
ket is firmer. The light colored mahogany, which in the 
main comes from the Congo district, is one of the prin- 
cipal kinds that come in blocks. It seems to be the 
nearest available substitute for cedar, 

In -the Trier district recent sales of oak brought ex- 
traordinarily high prices. Two thousand cubic meters 
brought from M.70 to M.120 a eubic meter. Good 
trunks brought double what the authorities had esti- 
mated. 

In the Upper Rhine log market the subsidence of high 
water has permitted resumption of rafting. Tendencies 
are firm. Dealers expect still better prices. The mills 
are not yet working with full water power. Buyers 
in the forests have developed a purchasing spirit. The 
town of Biberach sold 6,900 cubic meters, second, third 
and fourth class soft woods, and got 16 percent more 
than was expected. In Crailsheim about M. 90,000 worth 
of timber was offered and brought 30 percent more than 
the estimates. 


Rhenish Lumber. 


In the Rhenish board market firmness is the rule. 
High prices are asked for boards and planks. But 
the Rhenish and Westphalian buyers are not enthusi- 
astic. The reason is to be found in an expected strike 
in the building trades. Narrow material is sought for. 
When building begins again on a good scale it is ex- 
pected that prices will advance. The shipments of 
rough south German boards are increasing. As there 
have been plenty of empty bottoms, freights have been 
low. 

In Elsass and Lothringen there have been heavy deals 
in hardwoods. The large quantities that have been 
swung show that the long expected revival of the furni- 
ture industry has taken place. There have been demands 
for sawed oak planks and boards, and sawed elm has 
also been called for. The larger firms have begun their 
purchases and the market has stiffened. Sawed fir and 
spruce have been dealt in at M.38 to M.40 a cubic 
meter. The mills have been making heavy purchases, 
as they have been making good sales at satisfactory 
prices. The cordwood market has been lively, as many 
buyers have showed up for large quantities. Prices for 
oak and fir have ‘‘beared,’’? but beech has kept at a 
healthy level. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Orders Piling Up Despite Inclement Weather—Two 
Big Timber Purchases—One Deal Involves a Million, 
Embracing Valuable Coal Lands. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 19.—Despite the wet weather, 
orders are piling up in a way to remind the office forces 
of January and February. 

D, E. Kline, president of the Louisville Veneer Mills, 
says that business has improved greatly during the last 
two weeks. His yard and factory force are working 
full speed and the business is demanding all his time. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company feels relieved 
with the arrival of some of the stock for which it has 
been waiting for some time. The mill at Ford is run- 
ning well and is turning out first class lumber in large 
lots. 

The Ohio River Saw Mills has been fortunate in its 
deliveries to date, and if a car shortage does not come 
up will fill all its contracts without delay. 

The Norman Lumber Company expects to be in fuli 
occupancy of its Magnolia street yard by September 1. 
This is pleasant news for the Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Company, which will occupy the Norman Lumber Com- 
pany’s old site, in addition to the one it now occupies. 
The properties adjoin and will give the Davis company a 
spacious lot. Mr. Davis probably will build an office 
building to take the place of the old one. 

C. C. Mengel, president of the Mengel Box Company 
and of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, is one of the 
committee of Louisville’s representative business men 
that went to Frankfort to protest against the proposed 
assessment on Louisville property. Mr. Mengel is a 
prime mover of affairs in connection with the different 
business men’s clubs of the city and is a very enthu- 
siastic member of all of them, as well as chairman of 
some of the most important committees. 

The Asher Lumber Company, which has a large mill 
at Wasioto, has bought 1,000,000 feet of timber from 
the Wilson Lumber Company. ‘The timber tract is 
located across the mountains from Pineville and is diffi- 
cut to get at. The company will install a powerful 
engine on top of the mountain and snake the logs up 
the mountain and ‘‘chute’’ them down the other side to 
the railroad, where they will be loaded. 

C. H. Burton and C. A. McCoy, r2presenting a syndi- 
cate of Lake Charles (La.) capitalists, have been in the 
Kings Creek and Line Fork sections of Letcher county, 
buying coal and timber lands embracing about 12,100 
acres. They recently closed a deal by which they gained 
control of fine timber and coal lands along the Perry- 
Letcher border, and it is said the amount involved is 
about $1,000,000. 

To make improvements covering an area of about nine 
acres, the Louisville & Nashville is prepared to spend 
about $300,000 in Paris, Ky. 


oa_eororrrrrrr—rr—rr—— 


EXPLOSION KILLS AND INJURES LUMBERMEN. 


ASHLAND, Ky., April 18.—By the explosion of a boiler 
April 16 at a new saw mill at Madison, Boone county, 
West Virginia, Wyatt Larne, a timberman, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., was instantly killed and several other em- 
ployees were probably fatally injured. The boiler was a 
new one and had just been placed in operation. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
Air-Dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


All Grades 
Straight Cars or Loaded with Shingles 


FIR 
FLOORING, CEILING, DROP SIDING 


Send Us Your Rush Orders 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 


General Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Minneapolis Office, Charlies Van Pelt, Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange 














Try us on 
Mixed Carloads 


{ FLOORING. 


DROP SIDING. 
FINISH. 
STEPPING. 
CEILING. 
L BATTENS. 


RED CEDAR {SS 
McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 


Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 
Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fir and Cedar 


LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


—__ IN TRANSIT 

















Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H. 0. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis 
Mills at Everett and Monroe, Wash. 
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Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


-CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 es that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and B06 

-00; in cloth - 2.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


The “‘Rainier’’ Kind Give Satisfaction. 
A SAMPLE CAR WILL CONVINCE YOU 


HEMLOCK } Bevel- || Fir Timbers. 
SPRUCE ed General ° 


RED CEDAR) Siding Yard Stock 
<r Up-to-grade 


Hemlock No. 1 Com. an 
Boards and Shiplap. || Well Manufactured 


Write for prices..we will 
appreciate your inquiries 


Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 


1044-6 Henry Building, SEATTLE. = 
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Eliminate YOUR worry 


Let Us have Your Orders for 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Prompt Shipments, Good Grades and 
Prices Consistent with the Market. 














Gold Bar Lumber Company 


Office— Henry Building 
SEATTLE 


Mills—GOLD BAR, WASHINGTON 

















t Pacific Coast and Inland Empire | 
Timber Products 


Quality Counte 


The Pine Fir Co. 


SPOKANE —— AND SEATTLE | 























The Hugh W. Hogue Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUMBER, 
SHINGLES, TIMBER. 


No order too large or too small to be 
appreciated. Correspondence solicited. 


Mills at Yesler. Wash. 


1015 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








= io 
Manufacturer, Wholesale Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
ROBERT S. WILSON, 


1211-12-13 Alaska Building, 


ae 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


| USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT ) 





















A. B. Smith, of Paducah, Ky., was a Chicago visitor 
last Wednesday. 

W. J. Ryan, of the Ryan-Stimson Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago a few days this week. 


C. R. Ketcham, of the Carter Lumber Company, 
Meridian, Miss., was a Chicago visitor on Monday last. 

E. S. Anderson, manager of the Republic Lumber Com- 
pany, of Marinette, Wis., was in Chicago last Wednes- 
day. 

Guy Grey, president of the Grey Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was visiting the Chicago trade last 
Monday. 

R. E. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago this week calling on 
the trade. 

N. Butler Haynes, of Memphis, Tenn., whose mill is 
located at Stoneville, Miss., was in Chicago this week 
on business. 


J. W. Froehlich, of Tomahawk, Wis., representing 
the Somo River Lumber Company, was a Chicago vis- 
itor this week. 


C. F. Thompson, Railway Exchange, Chicago, left. Mon- 
day of this week for Quitman, Miss., the mill point of 
the Mississippi Lumber Company. 

George Wilce, of the T. Wilce Company, Chicago, 
has been spending the week at the Michigan mill point 
of this concern. He is expected back next Monday. 

Ben Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, of Beaumont, Tex., has been in Chicago 
since last Saturday on business connected with his con- 
cern, i 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., with headquar- 
ters in the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, is this 
week in western Illinois on a selling trip. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce will give what 
it calls ‘‘The Four-Thousand Day Dinner’’ on the eve- 
ning of Friday, April 29, in the banquet hall on the 
nineteenth floor of the Hotel LaSalle at 6 o’clock. 

S. W. Buckner, a member of the firm of Buckner 
Bros., wholesalers of yellow pine, with offices in the 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago, left last Wednes- 
day for Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Washington 
on business. 

A. J. Levings, of the Moorehead Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Moorehead, Miss., was in Chicago during the 
week and spent a goodly portion of his spare time with 
F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, 
with whom he is related. 


E. J. Stuhr, of the Stuhr Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., paid this office a valued call on Wednes- 
day and among other things said that his company had 
lately been incorporated and that it would maintain a 
branch office at Janesville, Wis. 

The recent eastern trip of L. W. Wheeler, of the 
Wheler-Timlin Company, Chicago and Wausau, Wis., 
was the cause of Mr. Timlin being in the city this week. 
He has taken charge of the Chicago office of this concern 
during Mr. Wheeler’s absence. 

The Collins Lumber Company moved into its new 
offices in the McCormack building, Michigan avenue and 
Van Buren street, Friday, April 22. ‘The company -is 
comfortably located in rooms 1601-3-5 and the door is 
always open to receive its many friends. 


M. B. Morris, formerly New York representative for 
the Webster Lumber Company, Swanton, Vt., severed 
his connections with that company April 16. Corre- 
spondence heretofore sent to the New York office should 
be sent to the mdin office at Swanton, Vt. 


A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., and C. W. Goodyear, 
jr., assistant general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., were in Chicago 
last Saturday conferring with General Sales Agent 
Franklin Greenwood. They left Saturday night for 
Buffalo. 

W. S. Rosenberry, sales manager for the Thief River 
Falls Lumber Company and the Bemidji Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn., was 
calling on the Chicago trade this week and stated that 
stocks were not large and that business had been very 
good. ; 

W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Company, of Traverse City, Mich., was a Chicago visi- 
tor last Friday and Saturday. Mr. Williams reports 
they are away behind on orders for maple flooring and 
also that he had a heavy call for beech flooring during 
the winter and spring. 

The Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange will hold 
its regular monthly meeting and luncheon in the College 
room of the new LaSalle hotel, Chicago, Saturday, 
April 23, at 12:30 p. m. This is the first meeting of 
the new fiscal year and the committees for the ensuing 
term will be appointed. 

A shipping list at Escanaba, Mich., lately reported a 
full cargo of tamarack lumber, loaded at Wells, near 
Escanaba, for a Chicago yard. If one of the oldtimers 
in the pine business, now dead, could revive long enough 
to see that load he would feel like wrapping the ‘‘dra- 
pery of his couch about him’’ and again lying down to 
gentle dreams. 

W. T. Johnson, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, 
the well known hardwood concern of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
arrived in Chicago last Wednesday on a selling trip. 





Mr. Johnson stated that although he has heard reports 


while on the road that business was inclined to be quie' 
he had been extremely lucky and had landed severa! 
good sized ogders. , 


J. P. Keller, assistant treasurer of the Kettle River 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., spent Saturday ani 
Sunday in Chicago. Mr. Keller is fond of Chicago ani 
stated that it would not be long before he was back her 
again. “He reported having done a nice line of business 
and found time in the meanwhile to visit the points oi 
interest in this great city. 

M. L. Brown, the veteran lumber agent, with offices 
in the Monadnock block, Chicago, returned Tuesday 
evening from a trip to the hardwood mills of Indiana 
and Kentucky. Mr. Brown stopped off at Indianapolis 
to visit his son, who is a prominent shoe dealer of that 
city. Mr. Brown stated that read oak flooring was 
about all sold out and was a mighty scarce article. 

F. L. Brown, president of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange and member of the firm of Crandall 
& Brown, returned last Monday from a two weeks’ 
trip to southern mill points. He stated that plain oak 
was a mighty scarce article, although he was lucky 
enough to secure a fairly good amount of stock. While 
away he spent several days in Pennsylvania visiting 
with his father. 

Dwight E. Woodbridge, of Duluth, Minn., specifically, 
and of cosmopolitan address generally, and who is well 
known to the lumber trade particularly of the North- 
west and of Mexico, was a visitor at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday of this week. He 
was on his way to New York city, whence he is to sail at 
the end of the week for Europe on a business matter 
entrusted to him by important interests. 


May 1 the Chicago offices of the Norton Company and 
the Norton Grinding Company, with headquarters in 
Worcester, Mass., will be 11 North Jefferson street. 
This is a new building, the ground floor of which was 
designed to meet the peculiar requirements of the above 
concern. It-will permit the company to carry a larger 
stock of grinding wheels and grinding machines and, 
therefore, it will be in a position to give better all- 
around service to its customers. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The general offices of the William E. Dee Company, 
of Chicago, will be located in Rooms 1026-1030 Stock 
Exchange building, 108 LaSalle street. This change will 
become effective May 1, and was caused by the enor- 
mous increase in business of the Dee company. To better 
care for its increasing business, the concern will put 
in a private exchange telephone. This company manv- 
factures sewer pipe, drain tile, flue lining, wall coping, 
fire proofing ete. It has one of the largest factories 
in the West, composed of 45 kilns with a capacity of 
5,000 carloads a year. 





RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 

After doing a lumber business for twenty-nine years 
in one location, Messrs, Dresden & Stanfield, the well 
known wholesale and retail dealers of South Bend, Ind., 
have sold their stock in the Dresden & Stanfield Com- 
pany and have retired from business. These gentlemen 
have been for forty years retailers of lumber and have 
borne splendid reputations for honesty and business in- 
tegrity. 

H. C. Dresden was born and entered the lumber busi- 
ness in Michigan City in the employ of the Cutler & 
Savidge Lumber Company, of Spring Lake, Mich., hav- 
ing charge of its yard in Michigan City. In 1883 they 
purchased the yard of H. 8. Stanfield, of South Bend, 
Ind., and continued his business at the old stand with 
Mr. Dresden as manager. Howard S. Stanfield, the 
other member of the firm, is a native of South Bend 
and began handling lumber in 1869 as a member of the 
Eagle Lumber Company. This concern was the first to 
handle white pine lumber in that city. Upon the dis- 
solution of the Eagle Lumber Company in the early 
70’s. Mr. Stanfield continued in business under his 
own name until he sold out his interest in 1883. In 
1887 Messrs. Dresden and Stanfield bought the stock 
and business of the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company 
in South Bend and formed the co-partnership of Dres- 
den & Stanfield. January 1, 1910, a stock company 
was formed of which H. C. Dresden was made president 
and H. S. Stanfield secretary and treasurer. April 12 


the stock owned by these two gentlemen was bought 
by T. A. Werwinski, Clem S. Smogor and others, who 
have leased the yards and sheds for a long term of year’. 
Mr. Smogor has been in the employ of the Dresden & 
Stanfield Company for the last fifteen years and thor 
oughly understands the various phases of a retail yard. 


The business will be continued hereafter as the Smogor 
Lumber Company. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Sixteen vessels brought to the port of Chicago 6,596, 
000 feet of lumber for the week ended April 17. The 
largest individual cargo was carried by the schooner 
Interlaken, consigned by Crawford & Sons, Cedar River, 
Mich., to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Compauy— 
725,000 feet. The next largest was carried by the 
steamer T. R. Wiehe, consigned to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company by the Chicago Lumbering Comp21y, 
Manistique, Mich.—640,000 feet. Arrivals by date and 
vessels for the week were: 

APRIL 9. ‘ 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Lumber Company to the Illinois Steel Company, 541,000 oer 

Steamer N Nessen, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 52 


& Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company: 
350,000 feet. 





APRIL 11. 
Steamer Hdward Buckley, Hmpire, Mich., Hmpire Lumber 
Company to the T. Wilce Company, 306,000 feet. Klise 
Steamer Alice M. Gill, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., A. B. * 
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mber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 207,- 
) feet. 
Steamer Peters, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen & Co. to 
ernational Harvester Company, 500,000 feet. 

APRIL 12. 
steamer Niko, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Company to 
ivard Hines Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 
steamer 7’. S. Christie, Cedar River, Mich., S. Crawford 
Sons to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 500,000 


APRIL 14. 
Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumber- 
z Company of Michigan to Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
ny, 640,000 feet. 
Schooner Interlaken, Cedar River, Mich., S. Crawford & 
Sons to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 725,000 feet. 
Steamer F’. W. Fletcher, Alpena, Mich., J. O. Nessen & Co. 
» International Harvester Company, 350,000 feet. 
Steamer J. D. Marshall, Cheboygan, Mich., Embury-Mar- 
Lumber Company to Theodore Fathauer Company, 350,- 


10 Teet. 


APRIL 15. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
iny. 327,000 feet. 

Steamer Hdward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber 
mpany to the T. Wilce Company, 300,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer Goodman 
ompany to John Spry Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. 

APRIL 16. 


steamer RF. C. Wente, St. James, Mich., Beaver Island 
umber Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 225,000 
foot. 

Steamer Marshall F. Butters, Ludington, Mich., Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Company to Keith Lumber Company, 425,- 
O00 feet. 








GOOD START AND BRIGHT PROSPECT. 

PivrspurG, Pa., April 18.—In the newly formed col- 
ony of lumber companies that are being quartered in the 
new Oliver building in Smithfield street, one of the more 
interesting is the Breitwieser-Wilson Company, which 
began business at the opening of the year with tem- 
porary offices at 315 Lewis building, while awaiting the 
completion of the new Oliver building, and which since 





A. G. BREITWIESER, PITTSBURG, PA. ; 
President Breitwieser-Wilson Company. 


then has been rapidly advancing as a modern, uptodate 
concern with lots of friends and a bright future. The 
company for the present is composed of A. G. Breit- 
Wieser, who for twenty-five years has been engaged in 
the lumber business in Pittsburg, largely retail, and as 
president of the A. G. Breitwieser Company of the South 





W. W. WILSON, PITTSBURG, PA.; 
Of the Breitwieser-Wilson Company. 


Side, formerly the A. G. Breitwieser Lumber Company. 
lle is also president of the Pittsburg Hardwood Door 
ompany, and probably one of the best posted dealers in 
the retail trade in this section. W. W. Wilson, who 
began business as assistant purchasing agent of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, later 
becoming identified with the A. G. Breitwieser Lumber 
Company, in which he was at the head of the wholesale 
department, then with Bemis & Vosburgh, in charge of 
the city sales department, where he remained until the 


{ 











formation of this new company, is in the new company. 

The new company has not been incorporated but 
eventually will secure a charter. It intends to enter 
mainly into the sale of hemlock, hardwoods, yellow pine 
and white pine, and will cater to the railroad trade, sup- 
plying telephone and telegraph companies with poles, 
railroads with cross ties, and will make a specialty of 
hardwood bill timbers. Recently the new company has 
begun operations on 2,600 acres of timber in Bedford 
county, this state, and has four circular saw mills in 
operation, and with a fine lot of red oak, white ocak, 
chestnut and white pine. The company also has several 
fine outside mill connections. 

The company’s new offices are at 445 and 446 Oliver 
building and are being handsomely fitted up with ma- 
hogany furniture, oriental rugs and are attractive head- 
quarters for a hardworking concern. Mr. Breitwieser, 
senior member of the company, is in Cuba and is enjoy- 
ing a rest after a hard winter’s work. He is expected 
back in a few weeks. Upon his return he is going to 
devote all his time to the new enterprise, and: with the 
energetic assistance of W. W. Wilson will go after the 
steel trade, railroads and coal mining industries in this 
city. W. J. Harrington, formerly with Bemis & Vos- 
burgh, will be associated as office man for the new 
concern. ~ 

Both men in this company are well known to the trade 
and have a host of friends. Their location in the heart 
of the business district of Pittsburg and, with convenient 
offices and excellent connections, it augurs well for the 
future of the business. 





WORTH WINS IMPORTANT ADVANCEMENT. 


Something of the almost marvelous growth and de- 
velopment of the Davenport Locomotive Works has been 
chronicled from time to time in the pages of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN. While a corporation is said to be 
soulless, yet it is known that it has life; and close ex- 
amination will show that all great business institutions 
are animated with the intelligence and personality of the 
men that direct its operations. No concern can be big 
without big men ito build it up by wisely mapping out 
its plans and consistently and persistently pushing them 
to consummation. 

In these days of fierce competition the sales branch of 
a business is the department upon which everything de- 
pends. But join to that the commercial and financial 
departments and you have the corner stone of the foun- 
dation. 

The Davenport Locomotive Works has in the last five 
years constructed and sold over 2,500 locomotives—many 
of them going to the lumber industry. One of~the 
original stockholders, one of its active organizers and 





A. L. HAGEBOECK, DAVENPORT, IOWA; 


Financial Vice President and Commercial and Sales Manager, 
Davenport Locomotive Works. 


its first secretary and treasurer was A. L. Hageboeck. 
He held the two offices until his election to the vice 
presidency four years ago. His ability and success are 
best testified to by his advancement. Last January the 
commercial management of the company was combined 
with the financial vice presidency, and the sales depart- 
ment—which had been independent—was joined to the 
commercial and financial departments and all were in 
direct charge of the commercial vice president, A. L. 
Hageboeck. 

It should be no disparagement to anyone else con- 
nected with the Davenport Locomotive Works to observe 
that the advancement and enlargement of the company 
have been coincident with the advancement of Mr. 
Hageboeck. His latest advancement should afford an 
earnest of the company’s future in the commercial 
world. 





LUMBER TRADE IN MONTANA, 


The business outlook as viewed by H. G. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Kalispell Lumber Company, is satisfactory. 
He says: 


Trade is confined almost wholly to Montana, This mar- 
ket is absorbing a great deal of stock and as a consequence 
stocks are broken and the mills that have started are ship- 
ping much from the saw. Prices have shown some advance, 
and probably there will be more of an advance as an out- 

rowth of local conditions. The demand runs to low grade 
Boards and dimension. The cut this season will be extra 
heavy in this district. 
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PUGET SOUND LUMBER 


PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 














50-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building :: SEATTLE, WASH, 








MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S, 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
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The Herron Company 


860 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 5343 


1009-10 Alaska Bidg., SEATTLE 


FIR LUMBER 


Car Stock and Railroad Material 
Boat Stock 
Long Timbers, Structural Timbers 


























Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








ELDER LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 
Originators of the famous 


EDISON BRAND 
5-2—16” XXXXX upright clears. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
WESTERN HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE 
FINISH AND COMMON CEDARS. 



































CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


om a OO) ©) PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated bookiet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 2a 








IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. | 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Spokane Representative, H. S. OSGooD, Spokane, Wash. 








We’ve Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eyeimeans good service, 
good stock and right prices, 


It’s the Eye of Satisfaction—don’t you see it? 
Tacoma, 


Wash. 





Manufacturers ané Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 


Write or Wire us for Quotations. 








MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try acar vo our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


General Offices TACOMA, WASH. 

















LinpstromellANpFortTH 








—* LUMBER: oS. 
RAINIER, WASH. e 
WOO QQA{NHINH MAAN S 
Offices 
408 SAVAGE-SCOFIELD BLDG. TACO: oma.Was ASH... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Firese. CEDAR. LUMBER, 


SAS MAQy WH WOH» Wt MM. SMA HANNON 


PILING axe SHINGLES, 














(a 


We Are Car and Cargo Shippers of ) 
Long and Large Timbers 
SPARS 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Offices 














Mis at ASHFORD, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. | 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Brannon Lumber 





Birmingham— The 
out its business. 
Geneva—The 'Tatom Lumber 
Sonham Lumber Company. 
Mobile—The Paterson-Edey 
gan business. 


Company is closing 
Company is now the Tatom- 
Lumber Company recently be- 


California. 


Fruitvale—The [Fruitvale Lumber 
business. 

Greenville—The Indian Falls Mill & Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 
Lindsay—Reynolds & Buckmaster 
began business. 

Sisson—The Casalta Lumber Company has organized. 
Truckee—The ‘Truckee River Box Company has sold out 
to the Alder Creek Woed & Lumber Company. 
Willow—The Colusa Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Glenn County Lumber Company. 


Colorado. 
Conine recently engaged in the whole- 


Company is out of 





(planing mill) recently 


Denver—John M. 
sale lumber business. 
Denver—The Mayhew 
out. 


Lumber & Pole Company is selling 
Georgia. 

Cave Spring—Frank Wright has been succeeded by the 

Cave Spring Planing Mill. 

Illinois. 


Bunker Hill—Andrew Crandal has bee. sacceeded by the 
Crandal Lumber Company. 

Chicago—J. Slimmer recently engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business at 540 Monadnock building. 

Chicago—The P. A. Starck Piano Company has removed 
its factory to Robey street south of Blue Island avenue. 
Chicago—The Vehicle Wood & Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Highland—The Highland Planing Mill & Lumber 
pany ~ has increased its capital stock. to $10,000. 
Marseilles—The Marseilles Manufacturing Company has 
increased its capital stock to $500,000 and moved its gen- 
eral offices to East Moline. 


Indiana. 


Anderson—The Anderson Carriage Muuuracturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000. 


Com- 


Broadripple—The Broadripple Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by the Broadripple Lumber Company. 

Decatur—Smith & Bell have dissolved partnership; A. J. 
Smith will continue in business. 

Muncie—George V. Griffiths & Sons (furniture, handles, 
ete.) will begin business. 

Iowa. 


Anamosa—The Peet Lumber Company, of this city, has 
been bought by the Eclipse Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Ida Grove—The Green Bay 
out to William R. de Vries. 
Kent—C. H. Thomas is out of business. 
Sioux City—The Lytle Planing Mill Company has sold 
out to the Sioux City Planing Mill & Supply Company. 
Kansas. 
Atchison—The G. H. TT. Schaefer Box 
been succeeded by Henry Stork. 
Hutchinson—The Le Clere-Brown Lumber Company re- 
eently engaged in the commission lumber business. 
Wakefield—The Alexander Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Roop Lumber Company. 
Louisiana. 
 apaiemeaaailiaas Cypress Point Lumber 
ou 


Lumber Company has sold 


Company has 


Company has sold 


ary Delcambre & Son are out of business. 
Moberly—The Cumming-Moberly Cypress Company has 
dissolved; Cummings & Moberly will continue the business. 


Massachusetts. 


Acton—The Howe Lumber Company has been bought by 
Arthur 8S. Blanchard, of this city. 


Michigan. 
Adrian—C. H. Delano & Co., manufacturers of hay racks, 
recently began business. 
Detroit—The Alpha Lumber Company recently entered the 
wholesale lumber business. 
Detroit—The Anderson Carriage Company has increased 
its capital stock to $1,200,000. 
Detroit—The Detroit Carriage Company has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Muskegon—Theodore A. Rosenthal recently engaged in the 
wholesale and commission lumber business (no yard). 
Newaygo—The Gale Chair Company has reorganized as 
the Newaygo Chair Company. 
Minnesota, 


Marshall—The Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company 1s selling 
ut. 

Minneapolis—The United Lumber & Shingle Company has 
removed to Portland, Ore. 

Mississippi. 

McComb—The Dickey Lumber Company 
business. 

Meridian—The Yellow Pine Commission Company recently 
engaged in the commission lumber business. 


Missouri. 


Asbury—O. E. Rafferty has been succeeded by Thomas T. 
Embree, with headquarters at Opolis, Kan. 

Excelsior Springs—The Chicago Lumber Company is sell- 
ing out to BE. M. Boggeso. 

Limapendonse~Jthe” ‘Upshaw Manufacturing Company; W. 
S. Flournoy has been appointed receiver. 

Lees Summit—The Saunders-Turner Lumber Company has 
sold out to J. C. Jones & Sons. 

Quitman—C. J. Rees has been succeeded by Boring & 
Young. 

Worthington—The Worthington Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the C. H. Perry Lumber Company. 


Montana. 


Dayton—The O’Neil Lumber Company, of Kalispell, re- 
cently began business here. 
Havre—The Harden Lumber Company recently began busi- 


ness. 
Nebraska. 


Hansen—The Barr Lumber Company is selling out to the 
J. H. Yost Lumber Company. 

Howe—The Howe Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by 4H. J. Tucker. 

Loomis—The Phelps County Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Loomis Lumber Company. 

Ord—Lloyd & Trindle are out of business. 

St. Edward—A. Powell & Co. have been succeeded by 
E. W. ae 

Scottsbluff—The Babcock Lumber Company recently be- 


recently began 








gan business. 





WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


ao ».New Hampshire. 
Kxeter—Oscar G. Poor has been succeeded by Carlisle 
Lord. 
New York. 


New York—The Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company has moy: 
to Brooklyn. 
New York—Jacob N. Prudovsky has been succeeded by t! 
East River Sash, Door & Trim Company. 
Johnsville—Frank Belding has been succeeded by C 


H. Burkdorf. 
North Carolina. 


Elizabeth City—-The Foreman-Blades Lumber Company 
L. 8S. Blades has withdrawn. 


Ohio. 


Athens—Rardin Bros. are now the Rardin Bros. Lum! 
Company. 
Cincinnati—Bosken & 
Henry Bosken 
Cincinnati—The Yale Lumber 
Yale, Ky. 
Plymouth— -Joseph 
ness. 
‘Tiffin 


Brechelt have been succeeded 
Company has removed 


Randall is out of the lumber bu 


Lease is now Lease & Collier. 
Oklahoma. 
The Hay-Speer Lumber Company is out 


—Clinton D. 


Oklahoma City— 
of business. 

Pawhuska-——Duncan 
Company. 


Bros. are now the Duncan Lumber 


Oregon. 


Portland—The United Lumber & Shingle Company receni|\y 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—Wister, Heberton & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Wister Heberton Company. 


South Dakota. 


Interior—The Hill City Lumber Company is selling out to 
James F. Sigrist. 

Letcher—'The Crawford Grain & Lumber Company has sold 
its lumber and coal yard to Buchanan & Snyder. 

Oelrichs—John H. Brown has been succeeded by the Cen- 
tral Lumber Company, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

Rapid City—C. W. WYerr is selling out to the H. S. 
Daniels Lumber Company. 

Seneca—Arthur Eaton has sold out to the H. W. Ross 
Lumber Company. 

Tennessee. 

Bristol—S. M. Campbell has assigned. 

Lebanon—The Lebanon Manufacturing Company has as- 
signed. 


Memphis—Hal G. Stevens is out of business. 


Texas. 

Big Sandy—J. F. Brown has sold out. 

Lubbpock—The Lubbock Lumber & Grain Company is out of 
business. 

Rockport—Charles G. Johnson has been succeeded by the 
Charles G. Johnson Lumber Company. 

Whitewright—The A. A. Fieider Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Whitewright Lumber Company. 


Virginia. 
Keezletown—The Virginia Veneer Company is out of busi- 
ness. 
Washington. 


Ilogmain—'lhe Hodson-Kelly Lumber Company recently en- 
gaged in» the manufacture of doors. 
Hoquiam—The Poison-Shingle Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company. 
Issaquah—The Dahlia Lumber & Shingle Company is out 
of business. / 
West Virginia. 
- —-7 Norwood Lumber Company has removed to 
orney, N. 
Wisconsin. 
Antigo—The C. H. Krause Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized. 
Beaver Dam—Klatt Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Seaver Silo & Box Manufacturing Company. 
De Forest—B. M. Rublee has sold out to the De Forest 
Lumber Company 
Reotsbors-—Tewaeené Bros. are 
tingham & Hixon Lumber Company. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


selling out to the Brit- 








Alabama. 


Birmingham—-The Hood & Wheeler Furniture Company, 
Incorporated, authorized capital $50,000; James Hood, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Rosa C. Hood, vice president, and Mant 
Hood, secretary. 

Talladega—The McCaffery 
eapital $5,000. 


Lumber Company, authorized 


California. 

Angels Camp—'lhe Angels Lumber 
capital $250,000. 

Hardwick- ~The Hardwick 
capital $25,000. 

Los Angeles—The Los Angeles Panama Land & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $300,000; D. O'Donnell, Aivert 
P. Johnson, Herman O. Meyer, K. O'Donnell and F. BH. Jvohn- 


Company, authorized 


Lumber Company, authovized 


on. 
Merced-——'The J. M. Loiseau Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 
Chicago—The Benson Manufacturing Company, autho»ized 
capital $6, 000. 
Indiana. 
Lvansville—The Evansville Store 
authorized capital $10,000. 
, Logansport—The C. L. Dilley Company (lumber, buil ing 
material etc.), authorized capital $12,000. 
Kansas. 
Topeka—The Lumberman's Supply & Material Comp:.y, 
authorized capital $10,000 ; H. B. Gilkeson, H. E. Kinse) — 


S. 8. Gilkeson, of W ichita, and W. E. Bullis and M. M. 
Bullis, of Neodesha. 


& Fixture Compuny, 


Kentucky. 
Camp poe on GG ae Nelson Lumber 
thorized capital $1,50 
Louisville—The Soe. -Scheffel 4 Company, aut.or- 
— capital $30,000; A. J. Corey, E. A. Scheffel and A 
ence. 


Company, (u- 


Louisiana, 


Bryceland—The J. ‘I’. Kerlin Lumber Company, gd 
capital $150,000; J. T. Kerlin, president; J. C. Shaw, v' 
president, and Richard Colbert, secretary- aN, 

Innis—The Round Lake Shingle Company, 
capital $10,000. 

Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Yard, authorized cap: tt al 
$40,000. 


‘authorized 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Boston Parlor Frame Company, authorized 
capital $3,000. 
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ston—The Doten-Dunton Desk Company, authorized 
il $60,000. 

Michigan. 
y City-—-The Bay City Lumber Company, authorized 
il $15,000. 
y City—The Robert .Bentel Company, authorized capital 


Ss Ou, 
Mississippi. 
Comb—The Dickey Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
t 35,000. 
Montana. 


son—The Cramer Bros. Lumber Company, authorized 
( al $25,000. 
ower—The Boorman Power Lumber & Implement Com- 
I authorized capital $25,000. 
New Jersey. 
yvark—The Crawford Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


ta 10,000; George V. Crawford, John H. Hillman and 
Philip D. Elliott 
New York. 

it;ooklyn—The Eastern Wood Working Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; J. Goldman, A. Aarnow and J. Stein- 
bri of Brooklyn. 

(.!asford—The Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Company, author- 
ized capital $26,000; Henry C. Fuller, 8S. A. McQueen and 
Chavies FE. Black. 

1:\ ington—The Central Cypress Company, authorized capi- 
tal sluv,0v0; J. C. Turner, of New York city; Edgar A. 
Roberts, of Coleman, Fla., and A. L. Taylor, of New York 
city 

New York—The Imperial Lumber Milling Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; G. O. Draper, P. 8. Parish and 
L. &. Doane, of New York city. 

New York—The Revolving voor & Fixture Company, au- 
thorized capital $120,000; E. T. Ely, of Flushing; F. C. 
Riegeiman, of Brooklyn, and R. S. DeBois, of New York 


City 

New York—The Southern Wood Products Company (tim- 
ber ands, timber and its products), authorized capital $15v,- 
oud; G. Walker, of Harrison, N. J., and J. A. Nelson and 
A. Man, of New York city. 

New York—The McShane Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $500,000 ; William Clancey, of Chicago. 

New York—The West Thirty-tourth Street Planing Mill, 
authorized capital $8,000; Henry Arens, Montclair, N. J., 
and enjamin W. Moore, 7 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth street, New York city. 

Quecns—The Tinsdale Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $250,000; Josiah B. Tinsdale, James Tinsdale and Easton 
S. Lacon, of Astoria. ’ 

North Carolina. 


Durham—The Whitted Woodworking & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; W. G. Pevison. 

Fayetteville—The W. J. McVearmid Company (lumber and 
building materials), authorized capital $50,000; F. L. Me- 
Dearmid, W. J. MeDearmid and C. M. Hughes. 

Fayetteville—The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; I. J. Purdee. 

Hendersonville—The Hendersonville Column Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; G. H. Lambert, of Henderson- 
ville. 


Kuleigh—The Eagle Mountain Flume and Transportation 
Company (transport logs, lumber etc.), authorized capital 
$25,000; C. M. Doyle, Ben G. Estes, W. S. Ashworth and 
W. I. Decker. : 

Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Advance Millwork Company, authorized 


capital $25,000; W. G. Layer, A. B. Peters, Hall Hagemeyer, 
George L. Weaver, B. J. Harcourt, John H. Funke and 
others. 

Cincinnati—The Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000; Dwight Hinckley, C. B. Lewis, J. 


M. Clements, E. Wilms and O. W. Bennett. 

Cincinnati—The Thompson Hardwood Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $30,000 ; R. E. Thompson, Edward Ritchie, 
Josep! ne Wonn, Maud Gallagher and Will H. Stewart. 
Tippecanoe City—The Garver Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; A. B. Garver, Lorin 
i. Coppock, Charles O. Davis, Ellis H. Kerr and John N. 
Gary 

Oklahoma. 

0! oma City—The Alto Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. Y. Whitset, A. F. Dechman, T. P. West 
and \\. D. Keith, of Oklahoma City. 

Tennessee. 
Memphis—The Kennedy Manufacturing Company (lumber 


etc.) thorized capital $10,000. 
mL... his—The Russel Uniform Stave Company, author- 
ized ital $50,000. 


M his—The Stephens-Parsons-Fain Company (lumber), 
aut! 1d capital $50,000, J. J. Stephenson, 8S. W. Stephen- 
son, \. Parsons, J. D. Parsons and K. Carter. 

Virginia. 
Re ‘ke—The American Coal & Lumber Company, author- 
ized . pital $75,000. ° 
Washington. 

E -The Elma Timber & Logging Company, authorized 
Pek “5,000; W. B. Taylor, W. &. Moores, I. J. Smith and 
Me bett. 

S e—The Chippewa Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
a 00; C. E, Holmes, G. W. Vinup, J. W. Edwards and 
Pe dd “Linn, 

N Yakima—The §S. Grant Smith Company (lumber, 
Sasi, .joors ete.), authorized capital $12,0v0; S. Grant 
Smni J. R. Mason and George L. Hagler. 


~The Chipepwa Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal» 900; Jay S. Bennett and Hale Hetherington. 


Ss The Off-Shore Lumber Company, authorized capi 
tal 100; George 'T. Coale and Edgar Layton. 

s ne—The Crescent Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal 00; Charles Jennings, N. L. Griffith, F. Cc. Ely, 
C. | ood and L. M. Morley. 

a: ha—The Central Mili Company, authorized capital 
Wisconsin. 
tal i Stuhr Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 
V 


- ipeg—The McClelland Lumber Company, authorized 
cap: | $40,000; R. Burritt, G. S. Alexander, J. Doolittle and 
» \\. Thompson. 





NCW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Idaho. 


aide st River—The Moore Shingle Company, of Spokane, 
es", has bought a ten acre tract at this place and will 
ereci a shingle mill. 

” Winchester—The Craig Mountain Lumber Company is 
_— ‘ng a mill. Two Sterling water tube boilers of 600 
o'scpower are being installed. 


Illinois. 
., “armi—The Pollock Lumber & Coal Company will rebuild 


it8 plant which was burned. The new building will be 
arger than the old one. 





’ containing about 150,000 feet of lumber, at the Kissimmee 





Iowa. 


Clinton—Gabriel Bros., with yards at Peru, Lockbridge, 
Burlington, Keota, Mt. Sterling and Ottumwa, will erect a 
fireproof building, 125x140 and 26 feet in hight. The 
foundation will be of solid concrete and the structure built 
of brick and iron throughout. The office will be in the 
front corner of the main structure. 

Louisiana. 

Vernoun—The Haynes Lumber Company, with saw mills at 
Monroe and one near Hood’s Mills, in Jackson parish, is 
erecting a mill of 25,000 feet capacity four miles east of this 
city on the Vernon and Columbia public road. 

Shreveport—The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, of this 
city, has awarded contracts for the equipment of its new 
plant at Kinder, La. It is understood that contracts for 
planing mill machinery, dry kiln and other equipment will 
soon be awarded. = 

Michigan. 

Petoskey—The Antrim Lime Company will rebuild its 
kilns and buildings destroyed by fire. 

Wells—The large new saw mill of the I. Stephenson Com- 
pany will probably be put into service about the latter part 
of April. It will be the largest saw mill east of the Rocky 
mountains. ; 

Minnesota. 

Nevis—The Nevis Lumber Company has added a saw out- 
fit to its mill. 

New Mexico. 

San Jon—Harry Campbell and J. BE. Fuller, of Princeton, 
Mo., will engage in the lumber business at this place and 
will build lumber sheds and offices. ’ 


North Carolina. 
Forney—The Kimball Lumber Company is erecting a mill. 
Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg—The Ensminger Lumber Company will build 

a plant of brick and steel reinforcements. 
Tennessee. 

Binghamton—The Nickey Bros.’ hardwood manufacturing 
— be put in operation soon. Fifty men will be em- 
ployed. 

Nashville—The Bradford Wholesale Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company will rebuild the warehouse burned April 16. 

Texas, 

Houston—The National Lumber & Creosoting Company, of 

Texarkana, Ark., contemplates the erection of a $150,000 


plant in this city. 
Washington. 


Lacey—The Union Lumber Company’s new mill near this 
place, to replace the one burned last summer, will be 
equipped throughout with electricity. All labor saving de- 
vices will be installed. 

Olympia—Negotiations are practically completed for the 
purchase of the old Hartson mill plant at this place by 
v. H. Johns, of Tacoma, who will remodel and re-equip it. 


West Virginia. 
Marlinton—The Paris & Williams Company, recently in- 
corporated, will establish a plant for manufacturing staves. 


CASUALTIES. 








Alabama. 


Bay Minette—The Bay Minette Shingle Company's shingle 
mill and 25,000 shingles were destroyed by fire; loss about 
$10,000, with no insurance. 

Centreville—The Suttle & Weaver Land & Lumber -Com- 
pany’s saw mill and commissary was totally destroyed by 
nre, with a loss of several thousand dollars. 


Arkansas, 


Perla—The Malvern Lumber Company sustained a loss by 
fire April 10 estimated at about $8,000. 


Florida. 
Kissimmee—Fire destroyed the planing mill and dry kiln, 


Lumber Company’s plant, entailing a loss of about $15,- 
000. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—Samuel Goldberg suffered a $500 loss by fire 
recently ; no insurance. 

Mound City—O. L. Bartlett’s hoop manufacturing plant, 
with two warehouses containing twenty-five cars of hoops, 
bao totally destroyed by fire recently; loss about $25,- 
000. ; 

Iowa. 


Dubuque—The Standard Lumber Company’s lumber yard, 
comprising six acres, was completely destroyed by fire, which 
entailed a loss of about $75,000. 


Maine. 


South China—wWhitehouse Bros.’ saw mill was burned 
April 5; loss about $2,500. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—Fire caused $3,000 damage to Graham & Cam- 
eron’s stair factory April 9. 


Michigan, 


Conklin—Fire completely destroyed Edward Balcom & 
Son's saw and planing mill; loss $5,000, insurance $500. 
Beechwood—Johnson & Sons’ saw mill, with a quantity of 
timber, was destroyed by fire recently; loss about $1,500. 
Petoskey—The Antrim Lime Company’s kilns and build- 
ings were burned -April 7, with a loss of $5,000. 
Minnesota. 


South Haven—The Central Lumber Company suffered a 

$10,000 loss by fire recently. 
Missouri. 

Chillicothe—Hoge Bros.’ lumber yard was swept by fire 
April 7, causing a loss of about $5,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

West Plains—The Henry-Gale Lumber Company’s planing 
mill was destroyed by fire April 10. 


Nebraska. 


Lincoln—About $2,000 damage was done by fire at the 
Harrison Planing Mill Company's plant. 


New York. 


New York—Church E. Gates & Co.’s lumber yard was 
a. by fire which did about $20,000 damage; loss fully 
insured. y 


Ohio. 


Belleyvue—Joseph Mitchell’s furniture factory was de- 
stroyed by fire April 16; loss about $5,000; no insurance. 
Gordon—The Doner-Mote Lumber Company suffered a $7,- 
000 loss by fire recently. 
Toledo—Fire did damage to the extent of about $100,000 
at Johnson Bros.’ furniture store; loss nearly covered by 
insurance. 
Pennsylvania. 
Bloomsburg—S. R. Dyer’s lumber camp in Franklin town- 


ship, Columbia county, with a quantity of-uncut timber, was 
destroyed by fire April 10; loss about $20,000. 








"DOLLARS For DEALERS| 


There is a good profit in sight all the time for the dealer who 
handles Cyclone Ornamental Fences. You can just as well have 
"this profit, for we want to deal with you, and it’s no trouble for 
youto sell Cyclone Ormamental Fences. Their substantial con. 


1}CYCLON 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


f) struction and artistic patterns will attract buyers. Our fences 
are fully up to representation and will please your customers, 
Prices are low enough to enable you tomake a handsome profit. Write today, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


te . 














Johnstown—The lumber yards of the Johnstown Planing 
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Quick Shipment 


WE WISH TO MOVE 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Larch. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 








Wm. Musser Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

















We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 
Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


—and— 


Idaho White Pine Yard Stock 


Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Rtnpetastanere ond Spokane, Washington. 


Western Soft Pine 


DOORS 


K. D. Sash, K. D. Frames, Long Sash Stock 


Daily capacity: 500 Doors; 1500 K. D. Sash 


Washington Mill Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


If you are in the BOXES get the LOWEST 
Market for PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO., *"7xon™ 


WASH. 
E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 
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Why use the bellies of lace leather? They are 
sure to stretch. Tannate Lace comes in “backs” 
free of belly as pictured above and in hand cut lac- 


ing equally free of belly. Users say Tannate will 
outwear rawhide from two to five times. 

A saw mill man who has used lace for 23 years 
reports that on a contract to saw 350,000 ft. of 
lumber he used only one string of Tannate Lace 
in his 10-inch belt. At the end of the job the lace 
was still good, although on the same drive he had 
had continual trouble with rawhide. 


Write for our Tannate Lace Booklet 
suggesting methods of lacing. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA - 12 N. Third St. 
NEW YORK - - 40 Fulton St. 
CHICAGO - 243 E. Randolph St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGIIT QUALITY RtGwT PRICES. 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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It is worth a visit to Quaint and Historic Old Mobile 
to see and enjoy the Luxurious Appointments of the 


“siti: Battle House 


European, $1.50 per Day Up. 


A STUDY IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
STEEL, STONE, CONCRETE AND MARBLE 


SERVICE :: SANITATION :: SECURITY 


Feria: CHAS. B. HERVEY, Pres. 


N.B.—Our guests have the privilege of the beautiful Golf Links of Mobile 
Country Chub, on the Bay Shore. 











DETROIT, MICH. 





rs 


HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 





European Plan, $1.00 up. | American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bat. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 
Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 











Mill Company and of David Ott & Co. were destroyed by 
fire April 12, the loss being placed at $50,000. 


Tennessee. 


Nashville—A bolt of lightning set fire to the Bradford 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturing Company’s warehouse 
April 16 and destroyed the building and contents; loss about 
$30,000, insurance about $25,000. 
West Virginia. 
Huntington—Fire destroyed the saw mill on Twelve Pole 
creek owned by the Wallace-Millet Company ; loss estimated 
at $50,000. ; 4 
Wisconsin. _ 

Antigo—The English Manufacturing Company's dry kiln 
engine room was partially destroyed by fire; loss about $1,- 
00 





Hatley 
feet of lumber were burned Apri 
$10,000 insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Mount Forest—<A. J. Leslie’s planing mill, with a large 
quantity of lumber, was completely destroyed by fire April 7. 

Sandwich—The Old Saginaw Salt & Lumber Company’s 
cooperage shop was destroyed by fire; loss about $3,000. 


OBITUARY 


F. A. Requarth. 


Dayron, Onto, April 22—F. A. Requarth, president of 
the F. A. Requarth Company, and one of the best known 
and most highly respected citizens of this city, died Fri- 
day evening, April 15, at his home, 324 Jones street, at 
age of 74 years and 5 months. Mr. Requarth was born in 
Germany in 1835 and in 1857 married Miss Regina Hueffel- 
marm, who died forty years ago. In 1884 he married Miss 
Augusta Klowan, who survives him. Mr. Requarth was a 
director of the German Building Association and interested 
in the German Pioneer Sociey. ‘The funeral was held 
Monday, April 18, from the family residence and from the 


J. A. Porter’s saw and planing mills and 500,000 
Pia: loss $20,000, with 














THE LATE F. A. REQUARTH. 


St. Paul German Lutheran church. Interment was in 
Woodlawn cemetery. The pallbearers were chosen from the 
organizations with which the deceased was affiliated, two 
from the F. A. Requarth Company, two from the Germania 
Building Association and two from the German Pioneer 
Society. 





Mrs. Thomas H. Shevlin. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 18.—Mrs. Thomas H. Shevlin, 
wife of Thomas H. Shevlin, head of the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Lumber Company and many allied interests, died April 14 
at the family home in this city, 129 Oak Grove street. She 
had been ill a long time and the end was expected. The 
funeral services were held from the house Saturday after- 
noon, April 16, and were conducted by the Rev. J. E. Bush- 
nell, of Westminster Presbyterian church. The pallbearers 
were F. A. Chamberlain, F. G. Winston, Edmund Penning- 
ton, F. P. Hixon, George C. Bagley and Hovey C. Clarke. 
Mrs. Shevlin was born February 26, 1864, at Whitehall, 
Mich., and was the daughter of Stephen §S. Hall, one of the 
early lumber manufacturers of Minneapolis and head of 
the well known firm of Hall & Ducey. In February, 1882, 
she married Mr. Shevlin and moved with him to Minneapolis 
in 1886. Besides her husband, three children, Thomas L. 
Shevlin, Mrs. David D. Tenney and Miss Helen Shevlin, 
survive her. Mrs. Shevlin’s omens is commemorated in 
Alice Shevlin hall, the women’s building at the University 
of Minnesota, which was built by her husband and is a 
monument to her generous and useful life. The building 
was closed Saturday in her honor and the Shevlin-Carpenter 
office also suspended business for the day. 





Mrs. Jay S. Hamilton. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 20.—The keenest sympathy is 
being extended by his many friends in and out of lumber 
circles to Jay S. Hamilton, president of the J. 8S. Hamilton 
Lumber Company, of this city, and of the Great Western 
Lumber Company, of Black Oak, Ore., in the loss of his 
wife, Mrs. Milla Ritan Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton died at 
the family home in this city Tuesday, April 19. She had 
been in failing health for a year, but a month ago her 
condition was so improved as to warrant hope of complete 
recovery. However, a week ago her condition became sud- 
denly worse and a complication of troubles resulted in her 
demise. Mrs. Hamilton was a daughter of O. A. Riten, well 
known lumberman of this city, organizer and former presi- 
dent of the Portland Lumber Company, and a former promi- 
nent lumberman of Cumberland, Wis. Beside her husband, 
one mane, Grace, 7 years old, survives her. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, who was 33 years of age, was a woman of rare gifts 
of mind and heart. Although suffering from ill health for 
a year, she had borne it with great fortitude and patience. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with his many friends in 
extending to Mr. Hamilton its sympathy in this hour of his 
affliction. 





David Martin Parks. 


PicTSFIBLD, Me., April 14.—The death of David Martin 
Parks, of: Parks Bros., this city, occurred Thursday, April 
3: following an operation for appendicitis. His widow and 





one daughter survive. 












TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 18.—A suit involving the loc: 
tion of the Louisiana-Mississippi boundary line has bee: 
precipitated by a dispute over the ownership of a tra 
of timber on Diamond isiand, on the Mississippi river m 
Davis Bend, not far from Vicksburg. It appears from th 
Vicksburg dispatches that the Southwestern Lumber & Box 
Company bought the timber from the heirs of Henry Cov 
and were in the act of having the timber cut when they wi 
stopped by an action sued out in the Louisiana state cou: 
by Thomas P. Kell et al., who alleged that the timber was {» 
be taken from an estate of which T. P. Kell is executor. ‘Ti 
lumber company thereupon sued out an enjoining order in 
the United States court challenging Louisiana's jurisdiction 
over the land. The timber involved is said to be worth 
about $5,000. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., April 15.—A rehearing was granted 
in the case of Mrs. Caroline C. Middlesworth and others 
against the Houston Oil Company of Texas by the United 
States circuit court of appeais. The case, involving 
eral hundred acres of valuable land in Hardin county, 
Texas, was recently heard on an appeal before Judge Jon 
A. Pardee and David D. Shelby, and the judgment, which 
placed the Houston Oil Company in undisputed possession 
of a certain portion of the land, was affirmed. ‘rhe plain- 
tiffs applied ror a rehearing, and the latest decision of the 
courts sets aside all tradition, for it is one of the rare 
instances where a hearing is granted in a case decided by 
the appellate court. The suit is of long standing and 
involves $75,000, of which $5v,000 is claimed and $25,0u0 
for damages for illegal trespass. 


NORFOLK, VA., April 20.—The Patterson Lumber Com- 
pany, recently made defendant in involuntary bankruptcy 
proceedings in the federal courts here, has filed an answer 
resisting its adjudication as a bankrupt. ‘The receivers ap- 
pointed in the bankruptcy proceedings have recommended a 
saie of the company’s assets. 


NEW York, April 16.—Judge Hand has denied a dis- 
charge from bankruptcy to Soble bros., who were in the 
lumber business at 1 Madison avenue, and against whom a 
petition in bankruptcy was filed in July 1908, when the lia- 
bilities were estimated at $147,841. 


FLORENCE, WIs., April 20.—Suit was brought by Charles 
Q. Allen against the Chicago & Northwestern railway for 
$2,500 for the destruction of his saw mill by fire, alleging 
it was caused by a spark from a locomotive. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in his favor for $2,000. 





WHEELING, W. VA., April 20.—The McDonald Planing 
Mill Company's plant has been sold by the receiver. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 








Demand at the local yards has been fairly well dis 
tributed through several months, and continued activ- 
ity is shown at most of them. The weather, generally 
speaking, has been favorable for building and builders 
have been taking advantage of it right along. An 
extraordinary amount of building is projected in the 
city and suburbs this spring and already there is a 
good deal of stir among builders, which will probably 
be augmented heavily within the next few weeks. A 
correspondingly healthy condition is reported in all 
the nearby cities and towns, while in the farming dis- 
tricts the building outlook is much more promising 
than usual, 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended April 16 were 58,500,000 feet, as against 44, 
309,000 feet for the corresponding period last year. 
The total receipts of lumber from January 1 to April 
16, by rail, amounted to 661,375,000 feet, an increase 
of 54,526,000 feet over the corresponding period in 
1909. Shipments for the week ended April 16 
amounted to 22,946,000 feet, as against 16,790,000 feet 
for the corresponding week last year. Total shipments 
from January 1 to April 16 were 281,429,000 fect, as 
compared with 242,410,000 feet for the corresponding 
period in 1909. Shingle shipments still show heavy de- 
creases over the corresponding time last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Hoard 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 16. 


Lumber. Shinyles. 
ASI RRR GEE a OEE Sr ae 58,500,000 8,205,000 
Bei S 54s CARAS ie ee ee eee 44,309,000 12,157,000 
on OTE COTE Ce eT 14,191,000 sesscess 
De er ee oe 3,952,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 16. 





Lumber. Shingles 
EE GeT ree eee 661,375,000 91,546,000 
Ne re ere eee 606,849,000 132,141,000 
RNID aoe .o 5d Sreicin vaca o la niaar 54,526,000 err 
a ee rere ee ne PE SE 40,608,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 16. 
Lumber. Shiny! 8 
ADIO 00... eee e cece e nites 22,946,000 7,320,000 
BP rer ee eo ere ee 16,790,000 10,806,000 
MOTE CE OER OT LEE CF 6,156,000 2 aes ne 
ORR oc 3.50 vaya nde Rea, bo eee os 3,486,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 16. 

Lumber. Shingics. 
RN a0 > Sis-0\¢ @ %.kb4s de wie a aha oe 281,429,000 89,887,000 
WUE os o's oe i dr tae an ae 242,410,000 =: 181,331,000 
eee ins ox etaet 39,019,000 ss .. «ss - «=> 
MOUUNOE ovosc ce ntess¥awe.e os Caeea ak 41,444,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended April 16........... 4,279,000 1,811,000 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 20-were: 


CLAssS— . . 
Under $1,000 ......-cesee creer eeeeeee 14 $ 8,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 07 288,800 

5,000 and under SAS eee ee 42 257,000 
10,000 and under ia 0 i-o6 Sas aes 27 417,700 
25,000 and under  50,000............- 10 370,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 3 200,000 


A. Sprague, 8-story brick apartment 


a. 

DULIGIMG oo occ ccsvcvoccevervesocseese 300,000 
Totale for Week 2... .ccccccccscsses 204 $ 1,841,600 
Average valuation for week......... .729 
Totals previous. week..........e+++. 220 1,483,875 
Average valuation previous week..... 6.745 
Totals January 1 to April 20, 1910...2,490 26,633,565 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 2,868 26,263,885 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 2,476 13,235,850 
Totals corresponding period 1907.....2,339 17,100,900 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 2,223 18,539,155 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 1,704 18,058,485 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 1,371 9,241,740 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 1,484 10,297,570 





Northern Pine. 


> 

Chicago. l'actory demand is fairly good and, for 
ihe time of the year, encouraging. Pattern stock is in 
good demand at prices which are high and steady. 
\ll stock of No. 2 and better are firm, but as much 
cannot be said of the lower grades, however. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Present reports are all very 
optimistie as to the state of trade in the Northwest. 
The snowstorm Sunday improved crop prospects 100 
percent and everything looks rosy. Railroads are 
moving lumber much better and orders are going with 
more promptness. City trade is excellent and retail 
yards are buying more freely. Prices are stiff with a 
tendency to push the list up on dimension and tim- 
bers. Wisconsin mills want revision of the list and it 
is likely to be made soon. 








Saginaw Valley. Pine lumber averages $2 to $3 
higher than it was a year ago. Dealers report a fairly 
good business and there has been a_ considerable 
increase during the last month. Prices are stiff and 
it is the expressed hope among dealers that there will 
be no further increase. Local dealers are carrying 
pretty good stocks for the season and lumber will be 
coming from Ontario within ten days. A large quan- 
tity has been bought for the Saginaw river. Buyers 
have paid $12 and $13 for mill culls, $14 to $18 for 
box stock and $22 to $28 for log run. Local and gen- 
eral business has been such as. to keep all woodwork- 
ing plants steadily employed during the winter and a 
large amount of business is in sight for the spring and 
summer. Railroads are moving large quantities. 





New York. Trade is moving along listlessly, but 
indications point to a heavier demand during May 
and June. Local yards are not heavily supplied with 
assortments and the outlook in the building situation 
creates some inquiry and new purchases by yards 
which consider it opportune to anticipate summer 
wants. 

PBB OOOO IT 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Prices of high grade white pine are 
strong. Some box manufacturers consider low grade 
pine as weak, Many other woods are coming in to 
take the place of pine. 

~~ ee 
/ Toledo, Ohio. The market is active and shows no 
weakness, Better grades are very scarce, especially 
dry stocks. Builders and factory consumers have been 

_the market for fair quantities at the advanced 

L¢ rings. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The market for spruce lumber is 
ner and buyers show considerably more interest. 

.| dealers are making sales with more freedom. 
lunes today are selling freely at $24 and a few at 
150 and $25. But sellers who have obtained these 
jlices have been obliged to make very prompt ship- 
ent. More firmness has been developed in the mar- 
for random. Sales are made with more freedom. 
~ules of 2x8 have been reported at $22 and some busi- 
ss has been done at 50 cents less. Large sizes are 
ry well held at $23.50 to $24. Small sizes are selling 


ctter, Boards are in larger demand and prices are 
irmer, 








New York. Demand is active and inquiries for 
arly summer shipments are coming in more rapidly. 
‘Neports from all sections indicate a smaller output 

‘n usual. Lower grade stock is plentiful and the 
‘cmand inactive but good grades are freely called for. 
‘argo trade is picking up but most business is con- 
ned to orders for sorting up purposes, 


White Cedar. 


errs 


Chicago. Pole demand in all lengths is generally 
sood, with prices showing a tendency to firm mate- 
nally, The weather conditions have helped the post 
trade greatly and the country yards are calling for 
\nereased quantities of this commodity. It would not 
be at all surprising if the prices on cedar were in- 
creased in a short time, 





rear 


Minneapolis, Minn, An excellent run of orders is 





being booked for poles in the shorter lengths, which 
have. been. carried as a surplus for two years. Post 
demand is good and shippers are pleased at some im- 
provement in the supply of cars. 





Toledo, Ohio. Demand for poles and posts is picking 
up and some good trade is predicted for the near 
future. Supply has been sufficient to meet require- 
ments but there is no surplus. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Interest in hardwood stocks and values 
continues unabated in this market and throughout the 
country. While some localities are not buying as 
heavily as others, the sum total of demand, as ob- 
served from this city, is fully up to expectations. 
Wholesale shippers here report considerable inquiry 
from nearby factory centers as well as from the east- 
ern states. The interior finish factories are about the 
most active of any, calling largely for oak. The car 
building and implement factories are steady and heavy 
consumers, their wants comprehending about every item 
on the list. Furniture makers are only moderately 
busy, this being the only hardwood consuming industry 
that is not keen for lumber. However, their estab- 
lishments are all running and the aggregate amount 
of their consumption is to be reckoned with. Dealers 
are considerably bothered obtaining dry stock in which 
to keep their customers going and are eagerly waiting 
for the new cut, some of which will be marketable 
about the middle or last of next month. Plain oak is 
still a searce article on the list but a few dealers 
manage to pick up enough stock here and there to 
keep their customers quiet, and a few hardwood whole- 
salers have a few hundred thousand feet scattered 
over the South, but there is practically no dry stock 
in the hands of millmen, and only an insignificant quan- 
tity anywhere. Quartered white and quartered red oak 
are selling easily at steady prices. The market for 
firsts and seconds cottonwood and gum is steady. In 
the northern woods birch and maple continue the leaders 
with prices strong. Basswood is lower of movement. 
Hardwood flooring is strong. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Reports received from Wiscon- 
sin mills indicate that the spring sawing has begun 
everywhere much earlier than usual. This is welcome 
news as the trade is going through a famine in factory 
birch, and hardwoods in all the upper grades aré ex- 
tremely scarce. There is plenty of. cull stock. It is 
weak in price, but is getting a better sale. Oak stock 
of all kinds is reported firmer. 





St. Louis, Mo. The local hardwood situation may 
well be called satisfactory. Demand exceeds supply. 
For some time a shortage has existed in the upper 
grades—first and second—and now there is an actual 
searcity of the lower grades. Retail buying has been 
better this week. Factory call was somewhat stronger. 





Kansas City, Mo. Upper grade material is difficult 
to obtain. Some items are practically out of the mar- 
ket. Mills are short on dry stock. Prices are decided- 
ly firm. When dry material can be found buyers take 
it without much regard for prices. Call is urgent for 
factory and car material. Red gum and some lower 
grades are developing strength. 


—_——__——oeTa> 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is very good. Some mem- 
bers of the trade complain of slackening of demand, 
but all admit that the situation is more satisfactory 
than for several years. High grade lumber is in good 
request. In some instances low grade stock is mov- 
ing at a slightly increased rate. The call for high 
grade plain and quarter sawed oak is reported good in 
every direction. No difficulty is experienced in dispos- 
ing of all high grade ash and cypress. Demand is 
very satisfactory for the higher grades of red gum and 
for No. 1 common red. Clear sap gum is in good re- 
quest. Outside of No. 1 common red, however, the 
lower grades are in only moderate request. High grade 
cottonwood moves fairly well, but the lower grades 
are slow. Export business is increasing somewhat and 
the outlook is very good. Where current values are 
acceptable, the selling of hardwood lumber is compara- 
tively easy. 





Nashville, Tenn. The local hardwood market is 
active. Prices are holding their own. Poplar is 
in leading demand, with especially active calls for 
wide stock. Ash is active. Red and white oak 
and hickory are in steady call. Beech is active, 
being in especially good call for flooring in the 
South. Cypress is in good call. Red gum is receiv- 
ing liberal attention, its use increasing for interior 
finishings, partly due to the high price of oak and the 
searcity of the upper grades. Cottonwood, basswood, 
maple, hickory, birch and chestnuf-are very active. 
Flooring plants, furniture factories, box factories, sash 
and door factories and other consuming plants are 
running at full capacity. Demand for car and con 
struetion timbers continues from the railroads. There 
is no let up in building operations. March was the 
best month since 1907 and April promises to be better 
still. 


Ashland, Ky. ‘he market continues very active. 
Prices are firm, in some cases, advancing. Demand 
for plain and quarter sawed oak in dry stock is very 


——e—eaeeoeeees 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 





LUMBER 








Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
y, 


5 
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GIDEON, MO. 


GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


Hickory & Ash Tool Handles. 








LEWIS DILL & 
COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WHOLESALE 





KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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16’ “B” Finish. 
16° “B” Finish. 
16’ “B” Finish. 
16’ “B” Finish. 


All bright steamed dried rough short leaf 
soft Yellow Pine, now in shed for immediate 
shipment. Can load in 48 hours. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 








SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


We will serve you satisfactorily 


NORTON LUMBER CO. 


Suite 1319 Long Bidg. 














DUDLEY-LOONEY LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
LOUISIANA YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


HEAVY TIMBERS 


ROUGH OR DRESSED UP TO 75 FT. 
Stock from Urania, La. Lake Charles, La. Alexandria, La. 











Kansas City, Mo. 


Send us your inquiries for 


TIES, BRIDGE MATERIAL 
and CAR MATERIAL 


re 


BYRNE-RENFRO LUMBER CO. 
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No Substitutes 


The “Stronger- Than-The-Law” shoe the 
strongest shoe in the world contains no 
substitutes for leather. It is one of the big 
advertised lines in the “Star Brand” Family 
of shoes and has our Star trade mark 
stamped on the heel as a guarantee of 
honesty. 


The leather used in the “Stronger-Than- 
The-Law” is tanned by a special process, 
and put to-gether in a specialty factory 
equipped with machinery for making shoes 
that will resist hard usage. The 
men employed are specialists, who have 
made a life study of heavy grade shoe 
making. The “ Stronger-Than-The-Law ” 
shoe is illustrated in our catalog No. 18 
which will be sent to rated merchants on 
request. 


“STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER.” 

















ROBERTS JONNSONSRANDSHOECO, 


MANUFACTURERS ST.LOUIS, 


YELLOW PINE 


? Kiln Dried enien 
and Ceiling 
Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Plank 


Shipments by 


\ Rail, Sail or Steamer Va 

















Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway. New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mer. 
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Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to Take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip—through 
a service via these tourist centers 


yas ‘ . . 2 
/ MISSOURI from St. Louis to Mexico City. 











[ PACIFIC C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS 





















good. Chestnut in the higher grades is moving at a 
very satisfactory price. Sound wormy is less active 
and the price not so satisfactory. Basswood is in good 
demand with prices advancing and indication of a 
searcity. Manufacturers of car stock and oak planking 
find the demand very brisk and prices more satisfac- 
tory than for nearly three years. 





Louisville, Ky. Prices are stationary but dealers 
think that in the next few weeks will come a return 
of the conditions that kept them busy during January 
and February. All lines have been slack, compared 
to the first two months, although the business is better 
than at this time a year ago. Low grades are moving 
slowly, but they are going. There is an increased de- 
mand during the last two weeks for poplar and quar- 
tered oak, which are moving freely. It is the opinion 
of large dealers that the same causes that have kept 
the money market quiet until the last few days are at 
the bottom of the slackening of business in the lumber 
line. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwoods in general use have lost 
none of their strength. Furniture factories are not 
buying heavily. Other avenues of distribution are 
evidently taking stocks as freely as ever. All whole- 
salers report business well up to the record. Some 
woods have advanced to a point higher than ever 
before and conditions may be regarded as fairly 
satisfactory. Foreign business is quiet, though interest 
shown in supply appears to be on the increase. : 





Boston, Mass. The market continues firm. Buyers 
are showing more interest. Nearly all classes of con- 
sumers are in the market. Offerings of quartered oak 
are not large. Demand is enough to keep the market 
well cleaned up of desirable offerings. Manufacturers 
are asking higher’ prices. Plain oak continues firm 
with better demand. Ash has been selling better. 
Birch is firm and in larger request. The call for maple 
is good and prices tend upward, Elm is in more call. 

~_—_Oor7n—n—_e—eaeeeereess 

New York. The situation is satisfactory as to 
demand and price. There has been a _ continual 
strengthening in all hardwood commodities with no 
signs of weakening. Demand has been largely from 
manufacturing sources and from yards catering to the 
small trade. Furniture buyers are in the market for 
early shipment, but say they have to move cautiously. 
Plain white oak is becoming more difficult to obtain 
and is very firm in price, as is also quartered oak. 
Low grade hardwood is moving more freely, but there 
is still plenty of competition in this respect and whole- 
salers are willing to take credit chances on low grade 
stock which they will not assume for scarcer material. 
Ash, birch and poplar are in good demand. Maple is a 
little more plentiful, but firsts and seconds are con- 
sidered very scarce. All hardwood stocks at retail 
points are limited and while the demand has been 
active consumption has been moderate. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good and promises to con- 
tinue. Consumers look for quartered oak but often 
takes plain oak or chestnut as a substitute. Birch 
would be used if it was plentiful. Demand for elm, 
maple and basswood is good. 


eer 


Columbus, Ohio. Quiet is the chief characteristic of 
this market. Orders from manufacturers show a sort 
of lull, but not sufficient to cause any recession in 
quotations. It appears to be the between seasons in 
the automobile trade as well as in the furniture busi- 
ness and in some other lines of manufacturing. Ship- 
ments are being made with regularity. Oak, quartered 
and plain, is scarce and prices remain strong. Quota- 
tions for red and white oak are: firsts and seconds, 
$50 at the Ohio river; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 com- 
mon, $20, and No. 3 common, $15. Chestnut remains 
strong and firsts and seconds are quoted at $50 at the 
Ohio river; No. 1 common is listed at $33. Ash and 
hickory is quiet. There is a pretty fair demand for 
basswood, Other hardwoods are quiet. 





Toledo, Ohio. Most of the better grades are re- 
ported scarce and hard to secure, even at advanced 
prices. Cheaper grades are moving satisfactorily at 
fair prices. Demand has been a little stronger, Local 
stocks are well filled and assortments are good. Heavy 
eall is coming from the building trade. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Sales are good both by rail and by water. 
The rail mills are complaining, to a certain extent, of 
the depleted and broken assortments. Stocks of this 
year’s cut are not expected to be as heavy as those 
of last year. Contracts covering a considerable por- 
tion of this season’s cut already have been effected. 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Demand for hemlock is good, but 
there is a little too much of it for firm prices; es- 
pecially as it comes from various sources and dealers 
are disposed to cut prices. Building operations are 
large enough for a liberal consumption of it, but 
Canadian hemlock men find the prices too low mostly 
for them to pay the duty. 





New York. The market is strong and mill reports 
indicate a moderate supply on hand. Long lengths are 
the strongest, with shorter sizes more plentiful and 
not so strong in price. Stocks at retail points are 


moderate. A better building outlook has created som: 
inquiry for early shipments, 


~ ore" 

Boston, Mass. The market for hemlock boards i 
firmer. Offerings of dry lumber have been small an 
most holders have not been anxious sellers. Now the 
are getting the better prices they have been holdin 
for. Sales of eastern clipped boards have been mad 
this week at $19 and -$19.50. Some northern board 
ean be had at 50 cents less. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market remains steady wit 
quotations unchanged from the previous week. T! 
supply is limited and demand from all sections good. 

ARS 

Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock is more searce. Orders a 
being refused at the mills and local stocks are bad 
broken. Advanced prices are holding firm, and loc 
demand is lively. 





Poplar. 


POO rr 
Chicago. While no particular rush of demand js 
noticed, there is a steady healthy outgo in the usu:l 
channels of consumption, Arrivals of stocks form the 
mills are not larger than the trade is able to easily 
absorb, and there is no surplus in the yards. Prices 
for wide stuff are high and this stuff is sold up to the 
saws. Some of the other items, however, are un- 
deniably low.for wood of such great merit, general 

adaptability and limited output. 


—_—_—Oeoorw*~rn-S 


Ashland, Ky. Poplar continues at a high mark. 
Stocks are very much broken, with every indication 
of a greater scarcity. A number of mills that make a 
specialty of poplar lumber are practically sawed out 
with no assurance of any timber supply this season. 
All grades are moving very satisfactorily and_ prices 
firm. 

OO 

Baltimore, Md. Poplar retains its place near ile 
head of the list. Wide stocks of good quality are 
eagerly sought. Local stocks are not heavy, though 
ample. From abroad comes information that demand 
is increasing. More active inquiry has been noted for 
some time. 

a 

New York. Whclesalers say prospects are for a 
heavier supply this year and the opinion is expressed 
that prices have about seen their highest. Poplar has 
held top place in the hardwood list but demand has 
been exceptionally strong for good grade stock and 
very high prices have been obtained. Hardwood 
exporters say the supply abroad is limited. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand continues good and prices 
are firm. Wide sizes are quoted as follows: 24 to 
27-inch, $125, and 28-inch and up, $150. For ordinary 
sizes, firsts and seconds are quoted at $58 at the Ohio 
river; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 common, $25, and 
No. 3 common, $17. 

Oe 

Toledo, Ohio. Better grades are moving actively, 
and there is difficulty in securing requirements of the 
trade. Cheaper grades are plentiful, and prices remain 
uncertain. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. A canvassing of the trade in Chicago 
since the opening of the year has resulted in an in- 
creased sale of Pacifie coast products generally. The 
consumption of fir, spruce and cedar is steadily in- 
creasing in this territory. Spruce siding is finding a 
good market, the only trouble being in getting stocks 
forward in sufficiently large quantities to meet the 
demand. Prices on all Pacific coast woods are con- 
siderably improved over a year ago. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Prices on all Pacific coast 
terial are firm with several items scarce. Redwoc 
especially firm. Mills are loaded with orders and sme 
are refusing business. Siding is in strong demsnd. 
Demand for fir and spruce is slightly above avail: ble 
supply and immediate shipments are difficult to ob 
California pine is practically out of the market. 


Ss 


—_—— eee 
Portland, Ore. Market conditions remain very |"; 
with a big demand for railroad material, -Reports {0m 


California indicate a good demand from that qua: cr 
since stocks down there are said to be pretty low «d 
badly broken. Orders from points east of the mo! 
tains indicate a brisk demand there. Some foreign |! 
ness is being done. The local demand is improving, ' 
though it has been good sipce the beginning of ¢ 
year. The building activity throughout the entire 
cific Northwest is expected to exceed all former 
ords this year. 





Seattle, Wash. Demand for lumber continues to 
prove in most items. Prices are strong. All mills °° 
busy getting out orders placed some time ago. (13 
are a little easier but no mills are getting enou:". 
With the amount of business on hand buyers are s‘ |! 
finding it hard to place orders. Offshore market shows 
a strengthened demand and many large orders have 
been placed recently for foreign shipment at advance! 
prices, 





Tacoma, Wash. Business is keeping up well witl ® 
good demand and plenty of orders. Timbers, yard 
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k and car material are active. The California de- 
d may be a shade better, but is still off. Rates for 
els remain at $4 to San Francisco and $4.50 to San 
ro, and fairly firm. The log market is strong. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for Idaho and Oregon pine 

the door mills that understand it will be good 

mg as it ean be made into doors that sell in com- 

ition with white pine doors. But there are still 

e who do not understand the wood. Prices are 

advaneing, but are called high. California white 

sugar pines are making pretty rapid progress in 

eastern trade and are away ahead of redwood 

h was on the market first and is still selling in a 

erate way, but does not gain in favor to any great 

extent. There is such a growing demand for the 

pines, to take the place of white pine, that more and 
dealers are taking it up. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Wholesalers and jobbers of western pine 
are greatly encouraged over the reports from the West 
that the mills began eutting generally April 4, and 
they hope that by May 1 shop lumber will be coming 
forward in large enough quantities to care for the 
orders which are now on their books. While the large 
factories have fairly assorted stocks, there are a num 
ber of items they are short of, and the new cut will be 
a boon to every concern in the business. 8/4 No. 1 
shop is especially scarce. 





eee 

Spokane, Wash. The market is strong, with an up- 
ward tendeney in prices. Shortage in shop lumber is 
great and the prospect of relief within the next thirty 
days is slim. Orders are brisk and inquiries on the 
increase, especially from the East and middle West. 
Local building is on the increase, with prospects of a 
good summer. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. A great amount of building in progress in 
this city and surrounding territory calls for a liberal 
supply of timber, flooring, ceiling and finishing lumber. 
Dealers make no complaint about the demand, but 
state that prices leave much to be desired. Repre- 
sentatives of the mills fail to see any sagging in 
prices, however, and are expecting, as a matter of 
fact, them to go higher. Country trade is seasonable 
and promises to expand and become more urgent as 
the season shall advance. Car material and railway 
stock and finish are said to be rather quiet, but boards 
and some items in dimension are very strong. 


~~ 





Kansas City, Mo. The outlook is encouraging and 
fecling among lumbermen is better. Prices are firm 
on most items of staple stock. Prices on sawn timber 
have fallen off, but the railroad stock market is firm. 
Dealers are having trouble in filling mixed car orders 
on account of the broken mill stocks. Low mill stocks 
are expected to develop considerable price stiffness. 

natin 


New Orleans, La. Demand is active. Prices fluctu- 


ate more or less, though items in low supply and active 
demand are easily sold at good figures. Some mills 
are reported sold ahead. Millstocks rule badly as- 
sorted. Demand is evening up a little. There is said 
to stronger call for yard stock, the same good 
cle id for car material and timbers and a slight 
bettcrment of call for export stock, notably timbers. 


pply seems easier. Production has probably in- 
¢1 | somewhat. 
et ae 
B.itimore, Md. All yards are busy and the range of 
pi is reported satisfactory. Much building is in 
pl ss, and the requirements of the yards are greatly 
ented. Wholesalers with outoftown connections 
art mewhat divergent in their reports but the pre- 
p rance of opinion is favorable. 
kee 
= ston, Mass. The southern pine market is better 
rices are slightly firmer. Flooring has not shown 
m change. Prices are fairly steady. Buyers have 
making more inquiries for C rift and’ larger 
s nave resulted. More business is reported for 
par'ition and prices are firmer. Mill timbers are not 
1 large demand as was expected, but more sched- 
e in the market to be figured. 





New York. Yard trade is dull and the strength of 
southern pine market depends on purchases from 
sul and contracting sources. This business has 

good and orders for several million feet were 
ed last week, but at remarkably low prices. Loeal 

irade amounts to very little. Retailers have 

buying practically nothing beyond their imme- 
e wants. 





Toledo, Ohio. Good headway is being made by yel- 
‘ow pine in this market. Prices are advancing very 
‘iowly but steady gain is reported. Volume is fully 
® normal, and business is done on a regular basis. 

lemand has been splendid during the week. 


North Carolina Pine. 


' Norfolk, Va. Movements of North Carolina pine 
‘ave not been very heavy, but fully up to require- 


up 


Y: 








ments. Stocks of kiln dried are very small with little 
prospect of an increase. Air dried stock is shipped up 
pretty’ close and not much is coming in. Many air 
dried mills are not doing business. They claim prices 
do not warrant starting up. Prices are on a better 
basis. Demand has been steady and deliberate. The 
market report of March 24 is being adhered to strict- 
ly. Vessel rates to New York are easy at $2.75 and 
$3. Qne-fifth off for dressed lumber. 





Baltimore, Md. Receipts have been very heavy and 
space on the wharves for the arriving stocks is at a 
premium. Ne recession in price has taken place. 
Demand from builders continues active. Box grades 
are easy. 

Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine market is more 
firm. As a whole it is in better condition. The call 
for roofers is better and prices are firmer, Partition 
is in larger demand. 

id 

Buffalo, N. Y. All members of the shortleaf pine 
trade call prices strong. Demand is active and timbers 
are.especially lively. Most of the lumber used here is 
bought in the open market, even by owners of mills 
cutting in the South. 

wn 

New York. Prices are reported stronger, but stocks 
are in good supply and it is not difficult to seeure car 
shipments promptly. Cargo trade is fairly active. 





Cypress. 


PPP LILI ID 


New Orleans, La. Some gain in volume of business 
booked is the salient feature of the week. Prices show 
no change, but are ‘said to be firm. Mill stocks are 
somewhat broken. Demand is more evenly distributed 
over the list and the consuming territory. A livelier 
interest in cypress appears to have developed abroad. 
’arcel consignments of cypress are more frequent. 
,Orders generally are not large individually, but they 
argue a widening demand in the future. No com- 
plaints of car supply have been heard today, the gen 
eral report being that rolling stock is furnished with 
reasonable promptness on request. 


—_—eeeOoerre’” 


Chicago. Trade seems to be gradually improving 
and prices are being held firmly. Orders for yard 
stock have been coming in freely, and neither jobbers 
nor manufacturers are inclined to make any complaint. 
Tank is in good demand and the majority of the 
cypress mills are getting as much business as they are 
able to handle. Very few of these mills have a large 
stock on hand, but up to now have been able to care 
for the orders placed. 





Kansas City, Mo. Some mills have advanced 50 
cents on several items. Demand continues normal and 
mill stocks are badly broken. Mixed car business is 
active and cypress dealers are catering especially to 
this trade. Mills are eager to sell odd lengths and 
widths to factories, but factory business in general 
does not appeal especially to manufacturers. It is 
convenient at times to unload random lengths on the 
factories, but mills prefer orders for specified lengths. 


—eeoeoeoeeeems 


St. Louis, Mo. Activity in the cypress market is 
more than seasonable. Demand has been making 
steady inroads upon supply at milling points. In St. 
Louis shippers have laid in heavy stocks. One con- 
cern alone has a supply of over 30,000,000 feet of dry 
stock in its yards. Retail buying has shown remark- 
able improvement and factory stock is in better de- 
mand, 

Baltimore, Md. The cypress situation has undergone 
no change in the last few weeks. Recent advances are 
maintained and mills seem to have orders to keep them 
busy. Demands are absorbing the receipts. Lower 
grades are not in especially urgent request, but the 
finer stocks are sought with considerable freedom by 
builders. 





New York. ‘Trade is strong, but there is no boom. 
The door and mill situation is more active and 
inquiries are more frequent. Shop lumber is in good 
demand. Cargo orders are almost up to normal. Little 
complaint is heard on any size-or grade of cypress. 





Columbus, Ohio. This market shows some stagna- 
tion due to an over supply. This condition of affairs 
is believed to be only temporary. While some weak 
ness is reported no recession in prices have been made. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. There is some activity in white cedar 
shingles and prices heretofore quoted are about the 
going market. Washington red cedars are offered at 
$3.47 for clears and $2:89 for stars, a little weaker than 
last week. There is a continued searcity of all varieties 
of lath and the prices are very strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn. A limited line of shingles is in 
transit. Demand. is light. One or two dealers are 
shading the market, but the tendency is-to stand firm 
on quotations, based on the 55-cent rate, of $2.78 for 
stars and $3.29 for clears. Most dealers say they would 
not touch business at a lower figure. Not enough 





"MON SAND 


How They Talk. 
We have had a 5 M’ Yellow 


Strand | 4" rope in service for six years 
on one of our road engines, without a 
break, other than the cutting off of 
worn ends, and anyone familiar with 
our logging operation, which is a very 
difficult one, reatizes what this service 
means—especially when they have had 
experience with other lines on a similar 
engine at similar work, where it calied 
for a new line nearly every year, with 
the exception of one line, which gave 
us two years’ service. As a result of 
this experience, we bought a second 5' 
114" road line and it has now been in 
use two seasons, and we defy anyone 
to point out on it any appreciable signs 
of wear. Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
Madera, Cal, 


Years of careful thought and 
experiment makes it as nearly 
perfect a cable as can be evolved 
by the brain of man and the re- 
sourses of the world’s mineral 
wealth. 

Every Strand 
of the 


Powersteel Cable 


is made of imported steel wire 
of a tensile strength of from 
240,000 to 260,000 pounds 
per square inch, and is extremely 


flexible. 
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stock is in reach for early delivery to call for any cut- 
ting. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dealers say that quotations on 
shingles are more nearly uniform than for years. 
Prices are strong and demand good. Letters and tele- 
grams announced an advance of 5 cents on Pacific 
coast, effective April 19. Prices on the coast, how- 
ever, appear to be slightly stronger than locally. 
Shingles ordered in March are coming through ahead 
of shingles started in February. This situation is 
ausing many retail dealers to duplicate orders. 





New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles have moved 
fairly well during the week. Some operators report 
active call. Demand for lath is called quiet. No 
change of prices is reported. 

Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are firm at prices 
that have prevailed a month. Cars are more plentiful 
than for the last forty days, but supply is much be- 
low needs. Transit stocks are reported very low. Fir 
lath quotations are steady at about $1.60 and spruce at 
$2.25. 

Tacoma, Wash. Shingle prices continue strong and 
demand is good. Shipments have been handicapped 
by car scarcity, but improvement is promised by rail- 
rohd officials. Transit stocks are practically out. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. Some local shingle jobbers report 
prices weak and declining. Those in touch with Pa- 
cific Coast mills say this is a mistake, the diversion 
being merely from an effort of the Pacific Coast job- 
bers to take advantage of the late blockades of the 
railroads over the mountains and announcing cuts in 
the prices. It is now held that the prices will not go 
down, but are as likely to go up as any way, for the 
supply is not large. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings continue large and some 
sellers appear anxious to do business. Best cedar 
extras are quoted at $3.40 to $3.50, but little business 
is done at the outside figure. The outlook for lath is 
improving. For 1% -inch asking prices today range 
from $3.85 to $3.90 and for 1%-inch, from $3.50 to 
$3.60. 





Norfolk, Va. Lath movements have been heavy the 
last week or ten days, and practically all available 
stock in shipping condition has been moved out. 
Prices are quoted at $2.50 f. o. b. Norfolk for standard 
sawed pine lath. 


Columbus, Ohio. Shingles remain steady. One of 
the chief features is the shortage of cars on the Coast, 
which causes some delay in shipments of red cedar 
shingles. Stars are quoted at $3.10; clears, $3.70, and 
Eurekas, $4. Lath are firm and prices show a ten- 
dency to advance. 





Toledo, Ohio, White cedar shingles have advanced 
to $3.10 for better grades, and are more active. Red 
cedar supply is very limited and prices are unchanged. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Recent large arrivals of hogs, which have 
been kept back to feed on ungradable corn, aught to 
put a little life into the tight cooperage trade of this 
market, but coopers are so filled up with accumulated 
barrels and tierces that they are glad to accept cost, 
fearing the loss of a sale by asking more, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. If any 
rise is secured it can only be temporary. Receipts of 
hogs will soon fall off and a resumption of patient 
waiting will again result. The market for staves and 
heading will not be affected. Stocks in coopers’ hands 
are too large. The expected revival of a demand for 
beer staves following the recent election has not ma- 
terialized. Nominal prices alone rule with an ocea- 
sional forced sale at a small advance over former 
prices. Slack staves, heading and hoops are slow, 
except for white ash butter tub stock, for which a 
ap demand at higher prices exists. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 





1, 2 3 
No. 2, 28 14- inch a staves, mot M Nominal 5.00 
1, 17-inch kiln dried basswood head- 


ing, MO WES inc.) ciara hak Wivia sain’ <leMesetoleiane’s » eB. % 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 
nomin al Ne -URY EERE PRE R, Ptee Oy 2 No demand 
No. 1, 28¥%,-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30- ca ee ee er - 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 514-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 5.00 







Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops. half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per Ma naAkgeks fs No sale 

Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to .B5 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to 50 
Ten-round hoop barrels..........e.ee00. ae 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
FIBRE DOATEOE, GOOD... 0 cieie Fic 09 6.0.5,0 woo 0,058 .37 to 381% 
SS i ha &:5:5 0'o.bc0 8 sb ha tise es eee sad 42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... == to 11. 50 
Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, per M........... 4.75 to 65.00 
White oak ofl staves.......-........202. 30.00 Nominal 
eR OR PS ee ee ar ee No demand 
TE er ere .-10.00 to 11.00 
Lard tlerces...... 1 12% 
Pork barrels.. oe -90 
Pork barrels, ash.. 80 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 45 centsa line. 
For three weeks, - . : 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 





| Wanted-Employees J 


WANTED—DIMENSION MILL FOREMAN 
Hither to contract cut or superintend org manufacturing o 
lath and small dimension stock. Addres 

CRESCENT LUMBER CO, Marietta, Ohio. 


WANTED-—PARTNER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
In an old established saw works. Must be Al band saw 
expert. One with gee preferred. 

Address 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To burn charcoal; must understand the business. 
Address “N. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A MAN WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 
To assist estimator in sash and door factory. Need have no 
knowledge of prices but must be able to make accurate lists 
from architect's plans. 

Address *‘N. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-COMBINATION OFFICE MAN. 
Stenographer, typist, invoice clerk. Must have lumber expe- 
rience and be accurate. KALISPELL LUMBER CO., 

Kalispell, Montana 




















| Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK. 
Must know yellow pine grades and be able to oversee pl: 
ing mill work and get results. Give reference and salar ‘y 
first letter. Address “N. 112," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WESTERN PINE FACTORY PLANK. 
We have 4 million ft. 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 shop and 
better which will move in May, June and July. If interested, 
write. Address “L. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 

Promptly and intelligently handled in all parts U. S. and 

Canada. Will be glad to quote rates and give information. 
CONIE W. MACK, Attorne Aa Law 

Telephone Harrison 1161. 277 Dearborn 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 
Eastern Nebraska. Take about $6,000 to handle. 
ddress “N. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MANAGER ¢c.-: 
Of a retail lumber yard; have had 15 years’ experience; am 
strictly temperate and can give satisfactory references. 
Address “N. 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGEMENT WANTED. 

Young man with several years of experience in all depart- 
ments of lumber manufacturing will give services if unable 
to get satisfactory results. Have own mill and woods super- 
intendents, and can furnish whole crew on short notice. 
Might consider assistant management. 





» Chicago. 














Address “N. 153,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—ORDERS FOR CYPRESS AND 
Juniper telephone poles. L. W. CROW, Chipley, Fla. 


WANTED-—AN ASSISTANT OR PARTNER. 
Wholesale lumber and shingle business. <A rare opport) 
nity for a young man with some knowledge of lumber ~ 
learn business and become member of growing concern. Px- 
perimental stage of business is passed and must have a 
gocd assistant. Must be able to invest from $3,000 to 
$5,000 in established business. Investment absolutely safe 
and under your control. This is not a request to sink or 
tie up your money or pay off old debts. Your capital wil 
be put to work along conservative and safe, legitimate busi- 

ness lines only. State experience, age and references. 
Address 449 HENRY BLDG., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Inspectors. Men familiar with wagon stock preferred. Chi- 
cago yard, south side. 

Address “N. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with poplar and quartered 
oak, and be capable of taking charge of yard, for small band 
mill near Chattanooga. 
Address “N. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- BARNHARDT LOG LOADER 
Engineer, experienced, sober young man for good job in 
Southwest. Address “N. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SEVERAL FIRST CLASS YARD 
Managers for medium sized yards in lowa. Must be hustlers 
for business, good collectors and know how to get good 
prices. Address “N. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

















YOUNG HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants position. Wisconsin woods preferred. 
dress “N. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—GOOD PAYING YARD. 
Small town, good territory; will require about $6,000 to 
handle. Address ‘“N. 147, »” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANUFACTURER WANTS HARDWOOD 
Salesman; one capable of handling correspondence. Good 
Arkansas town. Address 

“N. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











LUMBER ACCOUNTANT DESIRES CHANGE 
Five years’ experience with costs, collections and freight 
claims; slight — of supplies and prices. 

dress “N, 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE OAK LOGS-—ABOUT 100,000,000 
Feet. Cut any lengths. Delivered to railroad. -Centrally 
located. Address 

“VIRGIN OAK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-10,000 NO.2 CEDAR TIES. 
R. W. HYDE, Posen, Mich. 


WANTEDO—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
By reliable wholesale pay cord Raney cypress, yellow pine 
and extra good red cedar shingles. 
Address “7 Va” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY TWO EXPERT BAND 
Saw filers in large mill. 12 years’ experience on double and 
single cutting saws. We do high class work and guarantee 
best results obtainable. Reference to suit the most exacting 
from present employers and others. 

dress ‘N. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TRACT OF GOOD TIMBER 
Principally oak and poplar; about 15,000 to 25,000 acres, 
located in Kentucky, Tennessee or West Virginia. 

dress “N. 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















BAND SAW FILER OPEN FOR POSITION 
In. mill with white sawyer; Al references. Address 
“DOWN HOME,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted: Cmployees 


A FIRST CLASS LOGGING ENGINEER 
Wanted, possessing great ability as an organizer, to take 
charge of a lumbering proposition on the south’ coast of 
Haiti. For further particulars write 

ERNEST M. POLLARD, Nehawka, Neb. 


WANTED STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Stenographer and typewriter with lumber experience for 
Chicago lumber yard office. Must be quick and accurate at 
figures. For thoroughly high grade experienced man good 
wages will be paid. None others need apply. State age, ex- 
perience and an 

.ddress . 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-GOOD RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For Montana. State age and salary desired. Man with 
line yard exper lence Rak yt 

Address 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








YOUNG MAN, SOME EXPERIENCE 
In sash and door line in retail sales department Chicago con- 
cern. Address, giving age, references and salary expected. 
dress “N, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT-LADY STENOGRAPHER & BOOKKEEPER 
For general office work in line yard lumber office. Give 
reference, state salary ioe ,make ‘application in own hand- 
writing. Address “N. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced, competent and reliable superintendent for all 
departments of a lumber manufacturing mag located in 
West Virginia with a capacity of fifteen million feet yearly. 
15 years’ operation. State experience, age and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 
“M,. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTORS 
Experienced foreman for West Virginia operation, manu- 
facturing hardwoods, hemlock and white pine ; also two good 
hardwood inspectors. Double mill, 10 years’ operation. Only 
steady, reliable men need apply. State experience, married 
or single, age and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “M. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RELIABLE TIMBER CRUISERS 
With knowledge of yellow pine district of Texas. State expe- 
rience, references and remuneration expected. 

ddress “M. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
Car repair man, edgerman, dogger, setter, poplar siding 
grader. Recommendations required. For particulars apply to 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO., Beckley, W. Va. 


WANTED-HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
One who knows the trade. Give particulars, age and salary 
wanted. Address ‘“M. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AUDITOR OF PURCHASES AND 
Disbursements wanted by wholesale and retail lumber deal- 
ers in Jersey City. If he can assist in purchasing corre- 
spondence etc., it might help. Address, giving age, qualli- 
cations, experience and ideas of remuneration 

“POSSIBILITIES,” P. O. Box 1451, New York. 


WANTED-—CAPABLE AND PROFIT GETTING 
Yard managers for western concern who will be in need of 
yard managers early this fall. State salary and expericuce 
in first letter; also give references. 

dress “M. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED-GANG FILER FOR WICKS GANGS 
Nos. 3 and 5, each changed twice daily. Must be thoroughly 
experienced. Mail reference and state wages. 

dress “M. 1388,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD MAN TO RUN INVINCIBLE 
Sander. Must be a capable man. Good position to right 
party. Address HYDE-MURPHY CO., Ridgway, V2. . 


WANTED AT ONCE-—-FIRST CLASS BILL CLERK 
And estimator; must understand detailing and construction 
of first class planing mill work. One familiar with eastern 
Pennsylvania preferred. Address all answers ¥ 
“L. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SOUTHERN PINE LOGGER 
Large yellow pine operation. Must understand mode ro 
steam nee = methods and be able to produce quick results. 
Immediate openi ng. Address 
“LL. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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